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ABSTRACT 

This volume o£ supplementary materials is intended 
£or use in the Department o£ State's Intensive English as a Second 
Language, Cultural Orientation, and Pre-Employment Training Program 
tor United States-bound Southeast Asian refugees. It contains an 
introductory section on the program's history, descriptions of the 
program sites in Bataan (Philippines), Galang (Indonesia), and Phanat 
Nikhom (Thailand), notes on content standards, an activities guide, 
training guides, and resource materials for the cultural orientation 
component of the program. The section on content standards outlines 
the development of standards, a synopsis of content by topic area, a 
topical list of content standards, additional reco^ended subtopics « 
and an alphabetical list of standards. The activities guide contains 
information concerning classroom orientation, time management, 
communication, housing, emploj^ent, consumerism and finance, 
community and social services, health and sanitation, social roles, 
resettlement and sponsorship, the transit process, and an integrated 
curriculum model. The training guides include materials for teacher 
training and classroom use concerning staff develoj^ent, training 
techniques, and use of resource materials. A section on resource 
materials lists print materials used by all three sites, print 
materials developed by the sites, and audiovisual materials used by 
all sites. (MSE) 
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INTRODUCTKm 




The Intensive ESL/CO Ptogram 



tlie^&^toamiTlit&aMl«i^iaMiiyl981atac«B4>kiIiidi»^^ lliepiiiiMMeoftt^ 
|)»^nn is to lao^ ba^ iiixvival ffiid <nit^^ 

refugees. The Gaining emphuiz^ adf-tuffidency. The dHfey«it impl^mftnting agenciei hiye 

beoi f^IMTiidbte for ikv^c^iing Uym ptai»i tad 

forE»SLtmdCOaiidi^Ai^M3>^^Pi»-»^9»^nrB^'I^^ «n» ^^ictes have ^ 
developed training piwgHum for teaching and superviaoxy staff. Tbe fto^tetlt to 14 to 20 
week jiaogamx nrafs in age fsom 16 to 65 jmn mxA Goma tnm tl» of ^^ataani, 

Cambodia md Lam. Ittey neidtecedindMaeaatoaeof fivetovi^ A,B,C,D<»£,a«:as^^ 
toOieirEnpdiaMlity witili Ab^^lowe^andEI&ehi^iMt* CO danet are conducted 
IKimarnsr in ]&i#sh and are iitt«^E»<^ 

trained i«fugeeaii^ciAedA8^stantT»icha« or Arh. A 10% ian^te axe giv^ pie- and poit- 
I»ogram tests to meamze their Imoidedge of the CO OMiqietaac^ Hie t^ are given in the 
naisve language of the students. 

At present the program is off^ted at three ^tes by the following i^^endes: 

Bataan, PiuUppinas: International Catholic 

Migratkm Commiaii<Mi 

Gaiang, Indonesia: A consortium of: 

Save The CMdron Federation 

The Experhnent in Intonational Living 

Phanat, Nikhom, Thailand The Consortium: 

Save Ihe Children Federation 

The Exp^in^nt hi Int^noational Living 

World Education 



Previous sites and implementing agencies have included: Ban Vinai, Thailand: Tlie Con- 
sortium; Non^Wbai, Thailand: Pragnatics International; and Hong K<mg: Lutheran Im- 
migration and Refugee Service/ American Council for Nationalities Servi<%. 

The camp j^t^rams axe supported by the Refugee Service Center with its offices in Manila, 
I%iUppin^, stef&d by the Cent^ for AwjHed Lingukiw. This centw fm»vides resources, 
services and coozdination on a regional level for all the Intensive Program sit^ in Southeast 
Asia. Regional meetings are hfM to facilitate hiter-site exchange tegardhig program design, 
curricula, methods, materials and other issues related to the regional effort. Development in 
all areas is on-going. 

The primary goal of the Intensive Program is to assist U.S.-bound refu^ in coping 
with Me in their new country and to facilitate their adiieving self'«u:ffici^cy. To help in this 
effort, the Cultural Orientation component of the program i»ovides refugee students with 
realistic, up-to-date information about Hfe in the U.S. and the resettlement process. It focuses 
on important value and attitudinal differences and teaches students essential skills, e.g., handling 
of U.S. currency, use of the telephone, and how to find a job. 

Cultural Orientation also foims part of the Pre^mpioyment Training Program. See the 
Pte-employment Res(»uce Manual for details of how more ^Jecific employment CO is taught. 

An important aspect of the program is fche development of cross-cultural understanding 
that begins with the refugees' understanding that they are products of their own cultures. 
Students describe aspects of their culture and compare and contrast these with American culture. 
The l^on plans, activities and other materials proceed firom the familiar to the unfamiliar, 
irom the easy to the difficult, and firom the general to the specific. 
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Devetopment of This Vobmiw 



Hiis vohnne x«fkK^ the developifieii^ which have tak«i place in the Culttmd (Mentato 
iwrtiim of the Intensive Progrun^iee^paldicallim of ^ fhrt letomce manitsk in 
June 1982. 

The pmpose of these manuals is twofold: to share the matexials and techniques developed 
at different Int^isi?e pR^om ito within &HdJiea^ 

to U.S. service pxovideis hi^taait tninii^ ^K^mm fcr newly<«esettled tetagm axxem 

Contributoxs to thig roanuai ate the CO e^atfa of the ^iree Intensive Pn^ram dtea in 
Soutfaea^Asia: Batiian, niffi^qtii^; NitEhon, 7%ail«»^ lliedfii- 
gent efforts of these <X) ieachen and supervison undexiie the materials hemn. The ntanual was 
compiled by the staff of the R^tt^ S»vice Center in Manila, RiS^pia^ 

This Cuituial Ot^to^ R^ource Maaval suf^^I^n^t does not attempt to docum^t 
all that has beas tried orpiodwed in CO during the paM; ye«r but does piesmit what CO co- 
cmlinitois at the differmt sites hwre submitted as r^oesentative of their staffs since the 
first manuals were compiled. Inter^ted readers 8h<»ild refer to those vcdumes as well. 

The Materials hi Hiis Vohmie 

The materials h^ present ^e change and devdi^m^itB vMch have taken {^ace in 
Cultural Orientation over the {Mtst year. In s<Nne cas^ «iey repr^^t «ithe revisimis of class- 
room lessons and activiti^ b«ied i»i eariicar v^ons and extensive trial and experina^ntation. 
They represent the most rec^t efforts of dozens of peofde invc^ved in refugee education 
which continues to evohre in re^Hmse to chan^g coi^tions in tl^ UJS. and overseas. For 
people who work with rehi^ newcomers in tlje U,S., the mat«ri^ give details about tiie nature 
£»d scope of instruction that refugees are likely to have received prior to their arrival. With this, 
U.S. s^ce providers can tailor ^eir programs to re-enforce and build on wiiat refugees have 
ahei^y learned. The different sections of this volun^ are describe! below. 



Proffmn Descriprttms 

Variations in approadi and implication of the regional curriculum have evolved due to 
difference in student background, site location and program d^ign. Hie site descriptions 
identify sonw of the details of these variations and how the differ^t agenda have interpreted 
the needs of their students and developed ways to implement the curriculum. 

Content Standards 

The Cultural Orientation curriculum is based on 77 Cultural Orientation Content 
Standards which state objectives in 11 topic areas. These statements are based on earUer 
teaching points and reasons miwie since the beginning of the pn^rsro. They reflect a minimum 
level of content and skills taught at aU sites. This section includes a description of the develop- 
ment of the Standards, a synopsis of their content, a topical list aiMl an alphabetical list indexing 
the Content Standards to sections of this volume and to other resource materials. 

Activities Guide 

Part One of this section consists of dassroom activities used in the concurrent type program 
in which ESL and CO components have separate curricula and are tau^t by different teachers. 
These lessons are grouped by curricuhim topic area. Each CO topic area is defined by the 
various Content Standards. Over the period of the course a particular Content Standard may be 
addressed more tiian once. Moreover, several of them may be touched on in any one lesson. 

Part Two of tiii« section consists of classroom activities used in the integrated type of 
program in which ESL and CO components are combined into one curriculum and are taught 
fay the same teacher. 



Staff Trabi^ 

This section presents some of the WfQrs the diitferent sites have addressed staff txaining. 
Pnclke of various classroom techniques used by CO teachers fcmns a part of pre-service 
and in-service training. 

Resource MaieMt 

Tfa^ section it divided into three parts. Part One describes the CO resource materials 
available from the Refu^ Service Center. Part Two describes CO materials which have been 
developed at the sites. Part Three describes various audio-visual materials available from the 
Refugee Service Center. 

Student Placement by ESL Level 



Level Students have no ESL ability and are not literate in their 

A native language. 

Level Students may be able to answer some basic information questions but 

B have no systematic knowledge of English, Students are literate 

in their native language. 

Level Students have some conversational English ability but little 

C systematic knowledge of English. Students are literate in their 

native language. 

Level Students have more than conversational ability in English but lack 

D colloquial fluency. Students are literate in their native language. 

Level Students have a systematic knowledge of English but may lack 

E colloquial fluency. Students are literate in their native language. 



* For complete descriptions of ESL levels see the En^ish as a Second Language 
Resource Manual. 



CoititiM>iily Used Acmnyms 



Tbrou^out the manual, tlie user is tikd^r to «ac(mnter unfoMiar oxguiisaldcHPial £u;ronyim 
or d^'ignations. Hie following list is a cconpilation of ilie more commonly used acronyms or 



CAL Center for Applkd Linguii^Qi 

filL Hie EsEDeriment in Interoationfll Livins 

ICM Xnt^l^yvenin^tU Commitlee fcHT Migration 

I£SL/CO/P^ Int«isiv8&i^l^88aSec<ntdLimguap/ 

Cultural Orie* ^ation/Pre-employment lYaining 

Program 

JVA Joint Voluntary Ag^icy 

MAA Mutuial As8istm»» Assocbitifm 

PRPC Phil^pine Refugee Processii^ Center 

RSC (Fonneriy SEARSC) . . . Refi^iee Servke Cmtex (Formerly Southeast Asia 

Regional Service Center) 
Hie Consortium ~ Galang . . . The Experiment in Intematioiial Liv^ 

Save the OiUdren Fedeiato 

The Consortium — 

Fhanat Nikhom The Expodtoent in Int^aticmal Living 

Save the Children Federaticn 
Woiid Educaticm 

The greatest gains made by the Intaisive E^L/CO/PET Prc^gmn have come about through 
the sharing, cooperation and joint efforts of all the in^ilementing agencies. This supplement 
to the Cultural Orientation Resource Manual represents many of these efforts to date. 



Refugee Service Center 
Center for Applied Linguistics 

December 1983 
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CO PROGRAM D^CRIPTION 
BATAAN 



Program Dcvdojiineat 

In late 1982 thi* schedule of em weetei of ESL and four w«5ks of CO mfii sequ^tiaUy 
wascluHigedtoasdiedulfiofiaweetaofESLandCOtau^tcoa^w^ a)dass^e 
diang«lfrom«oiirMidonfi4»dfh«wi»to<aMai^<me^houii. The rfiwtiaied dass tiii» and 
the atten^t to coi^jle ®5L and <K> ted to a ^^aled leqtt^ioe «^kA 
forCO. New^LandCO<mirtJuUwereim^K*Kdaodai»wsd^^ 
The 00 ««»liailiun was baaed im <me «id <»e4ial£ how 

^{noachtopieaieabytqpteam. Tl»e i^imal CO Contrat Standaf«& tom^ the cuwicutar 
gofiOsfor^evarkms^sims. W«* a new cuitka^ gui^ be^ aiid da«M under the new 
axranfement started in July 1883. 

The change fkom a ^>lrated to a Wock api»oach wis coupled with a similar <Aan^ in the 
structure of the SSL laariculum, M^^H>' tol^ ««« **** ^'"^^ 

as in CO, with CO tzea^ a tope lOiortly befcae it is dealt witij in ESL. BuUt-in review 
and evaluation assure ret^Uon of learning. 

Plans for expansion of the new guide indude incorporating a <tetaU«i content section 
(including special notes on ti»e life of refU^ in the U.S.), devel<H*>« a file of te«dier-made 
activities, and designhig a system of stud^t laming assessment. The curriculum will also be 
leveled, with different goals for the various student levels. A systemaUc training plan to indude 
the training of teachers in CO methodologies is also being devdoped. 

Levd A stud^ts recehre CO instruction not following the system described above 
but in a spedal »*integmtsed" progran, which combine ^L and CO instruction in the 
df^room, tau^t by the same teachCT. (see bdow p. 253) A special curriculum was develop«3 
at the site, and classes began in mid.1982. Current projects indude developing an activities 
jfile and a system of learning assnsament. 

Some cultural orientation instruction is also offered in the Pte^mployment Training 
Program, which is attended by Levels A and B students. Included primarily axe competencies 
relating to on-the-job themes intended to supplement the regular CX) instruction. In the PET 
curriculum these topics are covered in depth in ^>ecial orientation lessons, designed originally 
to be delivered as role plays. 

Methodology 

Thexe is no methodology prescribed for printing CO l^sons. Teachers are firee to teach 
in their own way but are guided by sup^visora in their planning. A variety of methods are 
med, indudfajg role plays, discussion groups, and lecture/discusfion. In general, contrasting 
title native country's customs with American ways is a standard procedure. Active student 
partidpation is stressed. All classes have a refugee translator to f^tate understanding and dis- 
cussion. Slide shows and other visual aids wt well as supplementary matertals are also used. 
The a<^vittes file project is deigned to make site and r^on-devdoped teaching methods avail- 
able to the whole staff. Training and student assessment also serve to regularize the qudity 
of instruction. 

Staff 

Most of the teaching staff are FiUpmos, many of whom have been to the United States 
but who are new to the fidd of crow-cultural training. The aipervisory staff includes Americans 
and Filipinos, each supervisor working with a t«un of ^roximatdy eight teacheis. 



Studrat Poptdatloii 



the sunib^ mA etlmic maken^i of the student poputetion vaiy from month to month 
but as of late 1983 the population was ^^prnximately 17,000. Of this numbor om 50% weie 
Gambod^ owwr 80% VIettiameie and mme X6% Lao. Inchtiting a onaU numba of hiUtxibe 
refugees. Of this total numb«pahi«» 7.000 are mICMC classes at any one time. LevdsA 
aadB (illiterate in En^isfa) comprfae 40% to 60% of the total student population, Thesizeof 
CO dbasses ranges ftom 30 to 60 studmts. 

SiteOenerated Materials 

Several lao^ets were completed in 1982-83, which r^ulted in the production of supple- 
mentary matedials for use in the CO das^oom. These include the CO workbook - 
a coltection of ptetures, ex«fcises, forms and vocabulary (transited into th^ 
langua^) organized into tibe cusricuhim tc^ areas; the letters Project - a a}ltecti(m of letters 
receded by ICMC teadioss from tfa^ fcmner stodenti now r^et^ fn Amiaica, r^ating ^eir 
p«c^>ttons of life in the Ifelted States; CODOO (Cultural Orientation Discusdon Objectives 
Games) -a book of ptetur^ rdated to curdcuhun tc^;^ wi^ discunion question 
suggestions; and a set of comic book'Styto stores flhi^ra^ e&cts^ problematic Me 8ituati<»is 
refugees mi^t Isce in America. A la«fe stock of visual aids has beoi produced at the site, 
as well as slide shows and othsf instructional matetkls« 

Robert Walsh 
Bataan, Philippines 



CO PROGRAM DESCRIFTIO^ 



GALANG 



Introductioii 

PulsuGfdang (Galaiig I^d) is tooited In Ii»ioaeilaa{^}roxiinateIy 40 miles southed 

acoiuoitiiixn of Save tlie ChfiilKm Fectemiton (SCF) wad The Eiqpe^neat in Xnt^ciuitifmal living 

^ptoynenttsaining. lime two wcgmfaatlmai have been working in Gatong rince 1979. Tlie 
administaative sad communication office lor the conaortiiim is located on a neighboring island 
(Bintan) in the dty of Ta^fuag Pinang. 



Physical Settit^ 

The pfaydcal asvironment in Galang is ra&er hax^. The idand itself is isolated (a forty 
minute hoat ride fiNHnTa^jungPhiang, the nearest commeicial c^tmr). It lies a f ew Idlonaetexs 
north of the equator. Reft;^ee-<^6iated coffee and a bemitiful ^diite sand beach 
some div^aiona. Ckmscn^umstefrhffirevolleyl^U and badminton courts, a TV, and video 
movtes on weekends for ^tertainment. Th^ are few tttm wtthhi the n fugee Ihrhig qusrtere 
and esc^t for the coi^iHrtihun living conqjound, Uttle has been done in the way of landsci^ing. 
llie island offers a few good jungle walks. 

Refugees live m two-storey, wood^ row hous^. Pn^pon sta£r live in two separate 
coniEKHinds comprised of i^t^^rey,asb^t<^b(^ buildings, ^a&rooms <^>ai hito a 
common courtyard. Running wat^ is available for just a few horns per day. There is a staiH 
dining hall vAxKh &^ea a well balanced emd varied diet of lK>th Westatn and Aden food. 

Administrathre of6<^, teadier trainhig fsciU^, r^ource rooms, a Betamax video center 
and language laboratory are located In a separate set of buildings near the staff housing com- 
pmmds. Slide and movie projectors are available for tocher training and classroom instruc- 
tion. CkBsrooms for the ov^ 1200 students sUidying on Galang are chutered at 
various locations to>u|^hout the camp. 

Teaching Scheduler 

CoMortium teachers teach three successive ninety-minute classes per d^. The day 
is divMed mto ^lifts. Teachers who teach in the morning shift attend staff ctevelopm^t in 
tl^ afternoon; those who teach on the afternoon shift attend staff dmrelopnent in the 
morning. T^dxers teach five df^rs per week f<»r six weeks. Every sev^th ^roek t^tdiers have 
a full week of vacation. On the average, the student^each^ ratio is 20:1 witii the ratio 
droppmg to 10:1 for preliterate chuses. Student attendance is obligatory. When a student 
misses three classes, he/she is called for a conference. If a student misses five classes, his/her 
name is turned into the U.S. Refu^ Office for disciplinary action. 

Student Demography 

As of late 1983 tbere were i^proximate]^ 1250 students bein^ served 1^ EIL/SCF. 
Generally all the students are from \^6tnam and are between the a^ of 16 and 55. There are 
usually equal numbers of men and women in the low- andt mld^te^ classes. There are soroeix^t 
more men than women in the upper levels. In early 1984 a large group of Khmer refugees 
entered training at Galang. 
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Levds of Instroctkia 



Th&e axe six lewh of instmctkm l^sed fsimanbr on native langi^ige lit6X»:y and the 
scoie on ilie En^i^ pi^ement te«H; (EPT) given to eax^ student at registration. Levels A«& 
receive instruction in both £SL and CO. Those stud^ls who demonstrate advanced profi- 
ciency in En^ish (as determined by the EngUsh Placement Test) receive CO instruction only. 

L^tgA of Tiaiiiing 

A-E level student study ^i^ish tiivee hmizs p^day, five days per week for twdve weeks. 
In additi<m, two n^ety-mmute periods of listening kboratory are required each week. Con- 
ean«Btly,8liiiteslis(^^0Do»effi»l<me4Hdf]tomsp»i^,fivec^ In Addition, 

liie low^tevd ^udeats (levd esi^bsiato Ic^ows) iti«iy lai additksHd sis we^ of Pre- 
«ai{rfoyii^t'n«biingaU»igwi^l^L, makmg their stu<j^ a total of five months. 7hm 
tratnfng involves a Min^Nii^t of VESli^lMsic skins, and CO. This exponen t is added at the 
end of a studoat's 12 week <»Mirs0 of study. 

Cnrrkuhnn 

AD ciMnp<m«it8 of tiie c<M»iwtium's pw^ram miOw uw of a formal ccmipet«icy-b^ 
cunkuhm Althoi#i eacli con^K»ieut's curri<»ilum was writ^ 

standard teaching points whidb form the regional core curriculum. Classroom objectives and 
their sequent^ for all components are carefuUy coordinated so that new concepts and voca- 
bulary can be reinforced in all classes. Teachers meet weekly to discuss coordination. New 
teachers are required to make use of existing activities and methods a^ociated with each curri- 
culum objective, while more experienced teachers are encouraged to be more innovative. 

00 Curriculum Development 

Galang is covering all of the regnal Content Standards, and in some cases, considerably 
more. Normally our studait population is Vietnamese, many of whom have lived in a 
technological society that has affected family structures, work habits, and future career goals. 
Approximately 15% of our studmits know enough En^ish to '^place out" of ESL classes. 
They typically study only Cultural Orientation and work as teacher or office aides. Approxi- 
mately 15% of our students are A/B level and often have very little technological sophis- 
tication. We have to constantly focus on the special needs of this group, even when their needs 
diverge from the needs of the majority of our students. The number of A/B level students 
is expected to increase with the arrival of more Khmer students. 

In general, we are able to work flexibly and effectively within the current Content 
Standards. Lately, our greatest efforts have been devoted to how to teach the competencies 
rather than merely what to teach. For example, besides teaching students about American 
housing, we have designed an activity that allows them to select ladorities for household fumi&hi- 
ings that they would buy with a given amount of money. We consider decision-making, clarifi- 
cation-seeking, classroom participation, asking for help, and values clarification to be examples 
of skills that are just as important as the information presented in any given lesson. Hence, 
teacher traming cannot easHy be separated from cumcuium in our program. While we are pre- 
sently revising our curricuiiun to make it more effective for teachers' classroom use, we see 
teacher training as the underlying support for the curriculum. 

Our current curriculum revision might be more accurately described as consolidating 
information and activities and standardizing format. We have acquired quite a collection of 
information sheets and activities over the past two years that are sometimes redundant or 
even irrelevant. We want to pare down such materials and make more inferences to CAL 
monographs for basic infonnat^n about the U.S. With r^urd to format, we have quite 
a collection of fonnats in our present l^sons as a result of the indivkiual contributions 
of a number of people over the past two years. Rewriting the lessons with a more consistent 
format can only asdst teachers' ability to readily learn and teach the information. Our format 
presently include the regktnal Content Standards, Imckground information, teaching materials 
available, activities according to levd, minimal ESL vocabulary and phrases, and additional 



i«sources. As mudi as possible, each acttvitsr includes a varifiaixb objective that a teacher can 
refer t^k to before moving on to the next activity. Teadfcters are expected to select activities 
{^ropriate to their own stud^ts* needs, and to CK»te new vaxisfckms or new activiti^ ^en 
p(^ble. 

Before rewriitog any lesson, the coordinator, teai^^ trainer, mtpeivis<»s, and senior 
teachers hold a ccaiailtatk>n session dtvmg whUAi we ^coas deletkms, additk>ns and areas of 
emphasis for each l^on. After <nie member of the staff revises the lesson, the teacher trainer 
or coordinator edits the new version. Then the old lessons are disposed of and any additional 
teaching materials are ordered for production. We hope that our -^vised lesson plans will 
improve tiie overall quality of our teadi^ training ami classroom instructiiMi. 

In-Servke Teacher Training 

All new sta:S to Galang «<eceive an initial in-depth oii^tatitm befcxe they begin work. 
In-service training includes worktops in theory, niettiodol<^, and approfsriate langu^e 
t^ching tedhniques, level meetings, and mater^ devdqpment. AU tc^ers take part in tan 
hours of in-service trahiing per week. During the training week, s^)arate trahiing sesdons 
are held for new and old teachers so tibat training wc»rkshop address iqqnro{mate leveb of needs. 
Guided by the supervisor, the teacher has time each week for lesson pr^iaration. Discussions 
between teachers and their classroom akies ate hdd often. Training for new teachers of CO 
and Pre-empkiyment tends to st»^ content, while training for old teadi^ (ESL, CO, Pre- 
^ployment) stresses methodology. Reznahiing time during training is ^>ait with individual 
(xjnferen^ between teacher and supervisor. T^M^ers are not required to submit a formal 
lesson plan to their supervisor. However, mpervisorB keep abreast of classroom activities by 
observing each teacher's class at least once a week. Feedback s^sions follow cla^oom visits. 

Program Staff Evaluation 

The staff on Galang have developed numerous means of evaluating the {program. In 
addition to weekly "feedback" sessions between supervisor and individual teacher, teachers 
are requested to submit an end-of-cycle report (evexy 12 weeks) to the supervisor. The teacher's 
report addresses the usefulness of eadi staff development workshqp vtiith space for open-ended 
comment. Another means of evaluation is the use of **Performance Indicators Checklist," 
addre^g several subjects such as: testing, ol^rvaticm, stoff devdopment, equipment, mate- 
rials, and staff working relationships. AU staff complete periodic (every three months) self 
evaluations focudng on strengths, weaknesses, and goals of the person being evaluated. 

Location and Physical Setting for Teadtii^ 

Students study in well*constoicted classroom building. These buildings are grouped by 
zon^. They have cement floors, asbestos-board walls, good windows and doors, and fluores- 
cent lights. Generally the classrooms are quiet, with only some sound coming from neigh- 
boring classrooms. The camp's PA system does cause noise problems at times, as do children 
hanging about the outside of the classroom. 

Instmctional Methodology 

The approach to language and orientation training is eclectic, utilizing any and all methods 
found appropriate to the needs of adult refugee students (age 16-55). The broad goal is 
to develop basic survival ability in English in those situations most significant to the refugee's 
initial resettlement. 

Instruction is gear^, as much as is possible, to the individual experiences and needs of the 
student. Students learn English and discuss cultural concepts whidi are familiar to them 
before unfamiliar language and new concepts are introduced. 

Student Evaluation 

The English placement test is administered 5-10 days before cycle start-up. Pre- and post- 
program tests for ESL, CO, Pre-employment are administered to selected cycles. 
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Situatioiial t«»ts developed on Gsissig axe administered in EISL mid and eod-of-cyde. 
These aie also situational tests for GO. Due to time constzsints, formative testing in CX> has 
been left up to individual teadsexs. All teachers review material once a week, usually Fridays. 

Simulations for supermarket, bank and post office are estaUished and lased for c<mduc^ 
student evaluation. 



Terry Me^sman 
Carrie ll^n 
l^e Ckmsortium 
Galang, Indent 
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CO PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



PHANATNIKHOM 



A. THE CAMP 

The refugee camp in Phanat Nikfamn is both a prot^iiig center aad a transit center. 
Facing esKdi oth« across a road, the two facilities have a combined p<njulatkm of about 20,000 
refugees. The great mi^rity of ttie peo{^ are IChm» and lo^ffiid haa, wilii small numbers 
of Hmong,Mi«i, and other Wmribe groups ftom Law. In e™ anite numb^ aie tiie Vi^ 
namese who are boused in r^aicted areas on both ^ies of tiie c»i^. 

Less tiian five peac^t of the total camp populati<m are stuxtents with the CcHis(»tium's 
English Language, Cultural Orientation and Pre-«B«>to5«»entTrai^ Mostof^ 
refugee in Khanat Nfldimn are at vMious stagw in toe ^Pltosticm proce^ 
a third countiy . trying to ^ to the United States, Canada, France, Auii^alia or somewhere else 
Those n^o are rejected by one countiy, try again with fwotiJer. Itie ones who are not accepted 
anywhere await an uncertain fate. Some ev^ituaBy we tato; smne h«*e been sent back to ^ 
the camps on ihe bcmier. It is a transient community and the mood in <«mp seems to rise aiid 
£Bdl wiUi the prevailii^ tx&aM m resettaaent. 

Refu^ biUets are arranged in quadrangles. Four rectangular iMiOdingi face one another 
across a small communal court^eod. The buikJinp are wood frame with a^)^(M4>oard siding, 
comigated tin roofe and cement floors. The ade facing the courtyard is built of bamboo slats 
and has two doors into the building. Refiigees must construct any internal partitions if they 
want them. Often two or three families ^lare tiie same building. 

The daily meals are cooked over charcoal fires in the courtyard. In most of the quads, 
people have built cooking tents out of cloth, ptostic and bamboo to ke^ out the rain. A small 
tree or squa-^h vine may add a toudi of greenery and shade. Latrines and water tanks are 
outside the quads near the road. Wa^ hangs everywhere. 

B. THE SCHOOL 

With its classrooms, materials rooms and administrative office, the prc^ram us^ approxi- 
mately 42 building in the camp. A large influx of refugees into the camp earlier in the year 
created a shortage of housing and forced the program to c<msolidate its dassroom space 
by giving up some building and rei>artitioning others. The typical clafflroom now measures 
about 12 feet by 20 feet, thou^i some larger rooms have been maintained for videos, sUdes and 
group activities for which extra space is needed. A roof has been built over the courtyard of 
one quad to provide a facility for cycle r^tration, simulation ^rtivities (supermarkets, banks, 
mployment agencies, etc.), and graduaticm ceremonies. Each of fee classrooms is equipped 
with a blackboard, an overhead fan, a sufficient number of chairs and two lar^ worktables. 
An average class has about 15 students, with C/D/E classes averaging higher than this number 
and A/B classy slightly lower. 

The Consortium be^ its first cycle on December 17, 1980. The 33rd cycle 
graduated on January 9, 1984. During tiiis three-year span, more than 9,000 students have 
passed throu^ the program. Of tiiese, the largest ethnic group has been the Khmer, witii 
approximately 3,800 students. They are followed by the lo^and Uo with 2,900 students. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous group of all has been the hilltribe students — Hmong, Mien, Lahu, 
Lao Teung, and otheis — who have numbered more than 2200 ovar three years. Fewer than 
100 Vietnamese have studied with the Consortium. 

C. TEACHING AND TEACHERS 

The teaching of Cultural Orientation in Phanat Nikhom works from the basic principles 
of non-formal adult education: respect for the implicit dignity and independence of the learner 
and for the experiences and insights that he or she brings into the clasaroom. Teachers strive 
to establish a collaborative atmosphere in thehf classrooms and to develop a spirit of mutual 
trust and inquiry. | y 



Out of these principles ate derhred the CO teaching technique and activities which are, 
as much as possible, studait-centeied asad exp^^tiid. Ttme inckide role and simulation activ- 
ities, small groiq) work mA dkcusaliMa, biaiasto n ain g and qttwtl<ai^a»ttl-«igTO 
tdling (particulariy those xi^t^^g a cdtiK»l inckleit of some kind), gan^ and competitions, 
as tK«U as a Wam& use of s£kiea, videos, poet^ns, vmpa^ drawings and o^m vkm^ aids. 

By i^^rfying Ui^ tedmiqu^ fai a <3ea^ and ddtura^ 8a»Ei^e mam^, the CO p»^ram 
seelcs to ilhtminate c^tain aqjects of lile ti^ United States, as well as to develop problem- 
solving skills and a more ^•xeliant and conf^ent attiitudb on Him lefUgees' part. 

The piofUe of a somev^ typical 00 te»^ m^t go as fdHows: young (pei^u^ 25-30): 
Thai; coH^giadui^; hsa ^i^t ^ lei»t a ye» ki tl^ UJS.; bilii^ial (i^tea^); t^ibisUkely 
to be the Gxst or second job in his or her cafe^. 

TOEidiefs teadi an average of four houn p^ day (llix^ peitods of one hour and twenty 
minutes eadh) as well as participate in daily twahour teacher training sessions. 

D. THE CO CURRICULUM 

The development of the CO curriculum for Phaxiat Nikhom has been a project spatming 
several years and involving the efforts of a great many people — coordinatofs, supervisors and 
teachers alike. It r^resents an eclectic assortment of lesson plans, supplementary materials, 
handouts, and realia, as well as vimal and audio-visual aids. The curriculum draws its focus from 
the list of CO Content Standards wiiich con^>rise the regional core curriculum. 

Since Octob» of 1982, the Phanat Nikhom program has worked with two curricula. Hie 
A/B curriculxmi comprises 90 lessons of one hour and twenty minutes each for a total of 120 
hours. The C/D/E curriculum, distinct but complementary, comprises 70 lessons of one hour 
and twenty minutes for a total of almost 94 hours. The ^neral rule of thumb is that the A/B 
curriculum covers in four days what the C/D/E curriculum covers in three. 

The placement of students into particular levels or classes is dictated primarily by ESL level. 
The CO program has been concerned most significantly that students in a class be of the same 
ethnic group. In the past, efforts have been made to do some r^rouping of students according 
to age, sex, educational background and/or urban or rural background, but scheduling con- 
straints limited the effectiveness of these efforts. Regional program specifications dictate that 
A/B students will study for five months and C/D/E student for only four. Radical xestructuring 
of classes according to cultural rathcsr than linguistic placement criteria haa been virtually 
impossible. 

At present, students study CO in exactly ttie sam* groups as they study ESL. Such draw- 
backs as exist to this system are balanced by the greats degree of cooperation that has been 
achieved betiroen CO and ESL teachers. It should be noted in pas^g, however, that C/D/E 
level hilltribe students have experienced great difficulty Jn working throu^ a considerable 
amount of CO material in just four months. In fact, permission hm just been granted to give 
these students an additional month of CX) and ESL with a special Pre-employment l^iaimng 
Program as well. 

1. The HiMtribe A/B Curriculum 

In February 1982 the CO prcn^un began work on developing a special Hilltribe Curri- 
culum in anticipation of a hx^B infiux of hilltribe students from the northern camps of Ban 
Vinai and Ban Nam Yao. Permission was given to extend the normal 14-week course of study 
to 18 weeks. Using the regional CO Content Standards as a guide and drawing upon the insights 
and experiences gained from teaching earlier hilltribe grou{», program staff began to develop 
a cuiriculum based on 30 topical units of three lessons each. The fin^ ten units are called Phase I 
and the final units. Phase 11. The objective of Phase I is to introduce students to the ten major 
topic areas in the (X) curriculum. They are, in the order of their jMesentation: Classroom 
Orientation, Sponsorship and Resettlement, Family and Social Roles, Consumerism and 
Finance, Health, Housing, Employment, Transportation, Community Services, and 
Time Mana^mer.t. Each of the ten xxnits in Phase I covers a given topic area in a series of three 
integrated, sequential lessons designed to take the students on a three-part journey j&rom their 
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own cmltuie, throu^ transitional experience of camp life, to tiieir new life in America. 
An exan^le mi^t best iUus^rate this tedu^que. The Phase I umt <hi fa^th bepns wil^ a lesson 
entitled **Tritditional Medicine'* in which students d^cribe, draw and/or role play various 
traditional therapies for tmiting common ailments Hke hdadaches, stomachaches^ fever, naus^, 
etc. Teachm, in turn, mi#it !»t^ent information im traditional Ihai or Western treatments 
for thi^ same complaints. Stud^te would th^ be asked how th^ have treated these ailments, 
and other more serious medical prol^ems, in camp. What patterns have changed and what 
iMve remained the same? 

The nest day, the class wouki go on a £^d larip to various medical smic^ in camp: the 
ho^tal, d^M dmic, mat^md md cMd heal^ progrsan, traditiiNi»l medical <^tet, etc. 
For «ich fadlity, the teadier would arfs: '*Who has been here before? Why did you come? 
What h^}pened? Did you fe^ you helped? Why or why not?" Hie imrpose of this lesson 
is to acquaint students wi^ medical services in ihe camp and to explore their feelings and 
attitude about W^lt&cn modes of medteal tr^tment 

On the thisd day, ^ecksswould watch a video on health care in the United States. 
In a discussion following the vMeo, ^ teacher would attempt to tie together the different 
themes of the three l^ons and would also identify the he^ath-r^ated topics to be covered later 
in the cycle. 

The final 20 units of the curriculum, Phase II, return to the some topics introduced in 
Phase I only th^ time ^e focus is predominantly on life in the U.S. L^ons on health, 
for example, include household medicine; nutrition and sanitation; medical services (slide- 
show); pregnancy, childbirth, and infant and child care; family planning (video); and emo- 
tional h^th. ^vm in the second phase a systematic effort is m&Ae to relate topics to the 
refugees' own cultures as well as to life in the camp. It is felt that "sprallii^" topics in this 
fa^on (ra^er than covering the entire topic in a sin^ block of time) is i^rticulariy effective 
with A/B level hiUtribe stud^ts whose interest levd tends to lag if an issue is dwelt on f<wr 
too long. Also, the spiraUing approadi allows a tether to return to a topic witti new perspec- 
tives at two, and sometime thr^, different points in the curriculum. 

In October of 1982, a decmon was made that ali A/B students (not just hilltribe groups) 
at all thi«e program sites wouM study for 18 weeks and that their course of study would include 
not only (X) and ESL but a Pre-employment compon^t as well. C/D/E students would con- 
tinue to study CO and ESL for 14 weeks. At that point, the Hilltribe Curriculum in effect 
became the A/B Curricuhmi for Khmer, lowland Lao and hilltribe stud^its. Ironically enou^ 
there were only a hand^l of hilltribe students in the program at the time. Soon, it became 
evident that the Hilltribe Curriculum dki not always have relevance for Khmer and lowland 
I^ao students; certain changes w^ introduced. The sequence of topk» was maintainai, 
as, to a certain extent, were the two phases. Overall, however, less time was ^jent on bringing 
the Khmer and lowland Lao cultures mto the classroom or defining a progression from the 
native culture to camp life and then on to America. 

When classes are made up entirely of hilltribe students the original lessons are reinserted 
into the curriculum. 

2. Sequence, Emphasis and Integration 

As was mentioned above, the CO curriculum is ^ii^Iled in such a war that a given topic 
is tau^t at tvro or three sepaiate points in the curriculum. The sequence has been coordinated 
with the ESL curriculum so that 27 of the 30 units in the A/B cmricuium treat the same topic 
for both CO and ESL, The timing is staggered to allow (X) to introduce a topic in the native 
language one or two days before it comes up in ESL. 

Integmtion of the two curricula is achieved not only through coordinated sequencing 
of topics. Over the course of a cycle, at least four full-day simulation exercises are conducted 
as a coopcsrative effort of the (X) and ESL components. These emulations include a "down- 
town" (with a bank, supermarket, clothing store am^ post office), a factory a^mbly line 
(tiiis is a three-day simulation conducted with Pre-er \ployment staff), a restaurant, and an 
"airplane walkthrou^" These simulations provide an excellent opportunity for teachei^ and 
supervisors from the different components to collaborate on a work project, and to observe 
and evaluate student performance in a setting that is evooitive of a "real-life" situation. 
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Employment topics r^^eive the m<^t emphasis in the CO cuRicuIum £gir as distribution 
of tabbing hours is concerned. Almost 25 hours* or one-fifth of the A/B curriculum, are 
devoted to preparing refugees for the American woiriki of work. The %cond most time*^ 
consuming topic area is Consumerism and Ftnan<^, For A/B students this may xange &om 
basic numeracy and counting money to check cashing and shopping Uj^. Neaiiy 17 hours aie 
given to this topic. Following at a close third with 16 houi^ is Social Roles \dtich includes 
^ch units as "America: lu Land Mid People/' "Family/' "Lifertyles/* and ''Oipmg in the 
U.S." This is followed^ in de^;:ending order of emphams, by Health and Sanitation, Community 
and Social Services, Hou^g, Ii4^ttlement and Sponsorship, Conununiosition, Time Mani^e- 
ment, The Transit Process and Cls^sroom Orientation. 

E. TEACHER TRAINING 

CO t^ch^ partici^te in daily, two4iour trainii]^ sessions organized by their supervisor. 
Usually a team of sis teach^ trains together, althou^ frequmitiiy, teams will combine 
within a component or iu:ross components for ^>ecial tr&ining. The overall goal of these 
training sessions is to enable teadiers to become more effective, competent and independent 
in their work and to te^K* consistently with the goals and philosophy of the program. 
In terms of more specific outcomes,* the aim is to develop teach^ who a^e: 

1« open, sensitive and responsive to students. 

2. knoiii^e<^eab^e and competent in the sub|ect matter. 

3. knowledg^bl'! i;i basic principle and theories of learning. 

4. able to assess students' needs and £d}ilities, and to set objectives on 
students' learning. 

5. knowledgeable in a variety of different teaching techniques and activiti^, 
and able to use these eH^ectively in the classroom. 

6. able to plan and conduct clear, coherent lessons. 

7. skilled in managing class: in particular, time nmnagement, problem-solving 
and materials preparation. 

8. self -aware: able to critically examine their work and to articulate cnteria 
for the choices they make. 

9. able to accept and give respon^ble feedback. 

These objectives provide a focus for all ongoing training as well as for the two-week pre- 
service training couise which every new teacher receive. A review of one seven-day pie-service 
training curriculum might illustrate how these objectives are incorporated into training sessions. 



Day 1: 


Intaroduction 

Orientation to the Consortium 

Component Overviews (CO, ESL and PET) 

Phanat Nikhom Town Dropoff (see Training Guides) 

Plenary 


Day 2: 


Orientation to Camp 




Phanat Nikhom Camp Dropoff (see training guides) 




Observe ESL, CO and PET classes 




Feedback 




Overview of the Student Population and their Cultures 



♦Thanks to Patrick Moran of Tlie Experiment in International Living fur his assistance in outlining these goals 
and objectives. 
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Day 3: 


**L^n)iiig Styl^ Inventoxy"^ 

Introduction to Non-Ftmsal Adult EdiK»tion 

Pteview of the CXi Cuiricuhim and tibe CAL CO Resource Manuals 

Training for Placanoit Tes^ 

Drawing m a Teacdiing Te«^q|ue 


D8y4: 


(Mentation to tlie (X) Materifib Room 
Re^sMiiHi of New Stttil^ts 

Ftoblem^hrtog: A Teaching Tedu^qi^ 
Observe CO Claases 


Day S: 


Brainstonnisis and Rdle Pla^ 

Teadihig with Rods «id Modelling Clay 

Opmi-B^fted Stories: How to Write and Use Th^tn Effectively 

Use of the Audio> Vi»ial Equipment 

Video: "Becoming American" 


Day 6: 


Working with HiU^be Stiui^ts: Challenges, Approaches and Ideas 
for the Qasnroom 
CODOG* A Teadhinjz Aid 
Working with Teach^ Aides 
America, In Si^t" and other Supplementary Materials 


Day 7: 


Observation of Clares 

Lesson Planning Skills: "Classroom Orientation'* 
Evalua^on and Wrap4Jp 


If a general inference can be drawn from this pr^ervic^ tndning outline it is that 
^e program seeks to free teadiers in the clai^room by giving them a solid grounding in ihe 
curriculum Content Standards as well as in baalc non-formal teaching method(^ogies and 
technique for eliciting fundamental cultural structures and pattentd. As such, the direction 
of curriculum development has tended away from written materials per se, and moved toward 
the establishment of the training group as a daily focus for the dynamic interchange of ideas, 
information and teaching insights. To put it another way, ttie aphasia now is not on getting 
more materials but raOier on getting ^at exists squarely into the hands and heads of the 
teachers and their aides, and thence to the students. 

To pull all these training themes together in a practical fashion, it mi^t be helpful to look 
at a general outline for one week of CO teacher trailing. 


Monday. 


Business/Logistics 
Preview of the Week Ah^ 
Lesson Planning 
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I^caday: 


Focus cm New Mal^U, Teaching Techniquas, 
Lesson PtomiRg 


Wedoesday: 


Lesaon Planning 


Thofsday: 


haagaa^ Lessons (Teat^en stody Hmong, Mien, 
Khmer or Lao) 




Keview ox tse Week 
Lesstm Ptanning 



As was ^ted above, the l^ic^ taraining group ctmsirts of six tastchidrs and a super- 
vkor; however, a number of variatimu; is likely. Several mipezvisors may offer concturent 
worl^ops and allow several teams of teach^ to select the one timy wish to attend. 
Teams l^m difformt components will combine for Interface and other spedal training. 
And frequCTtly guest speakers are bzot^t in to provide new stimulus and insists. Addition* 
ally, t€w:her9 will work in camp one day a week (often in the evening), conducting training 
with their aid^. 

F. CONCLUSION 

This introduction really only scratches the surface of the ksues and ch^enges facing the 
CO program in Fhanat Nikhom. It is hoped that the additional materials — lesson plans and 
teacher training - included in this manual will provide further insights into the working philo- 
80{^y and instructional meUiodologi^ of the progmm. 



Court Eobinson 
The Consortium 
Phanat Nikhom, Thailand 
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CONTENT STANDARDS 




DEVELOPMENT OF CONTENT STANDARDS 

llie foUowing ctmicnitiim content stt^^ 
in whkh stud^te comi^liiig tbs CuHonl Oxieittati<m con^neat of 1^ Smttiiieast Asia Inten- 
sive Ent^ as a Second Unpu^e, Cultuial Orientate and Pre-^i^ylosnaaent Fn^noB have 
been trained. As in any teaming situation, it is not possiltae to giuenmtee 
can p^onn eveiy competency described. Rather, these statements reflect the toinimum 
cont^t and sklUs b^ng taught to stt^aite at aU pnigram sites ar4 

studaitsaxecuii^y d«no»^svatingintb^c!asaoQmsffiidintert Cuniaila w«re 

I^epaied at the dif£ec^tatt» after the Intend Firt^cam began in 1980. ^ibs^iii^t develop- 
ment and exchai^e, in re^nse to the need for a regi<malfy acoi^ited currioalum, led to a 
setof 42teadbing!H^t8. Furth^refin^n^t is relucted hi these Content Stmdaids. The 
I»es^tIistcontainszevi8ionsmadeat^BdanilaConls(«iceof July 8,1983. Atesdisite, 
lessmi plans have be^ devised to convey the information and ctevdop ilie skills qiecifSed 
in the statem^ts. L^ons are normally t«;^t fai En#^ with the aid of trained as^tttits 
inteipreting into one of the Southeast Aidan refugee languages. It should be vsnemb^red that 
stud^ts with hmited l^i^ ability may be able to d«nonstrate ti^ un<tez8t«nding in their 
own langu^, but not fai Kt^U^ 

The following pages contain th^ sub^sections: Page 



Syn<n;>8is of Contait by Topic Area 
Topical list of Content Standards 
Additional Recomn^»id^ $ub4opii» 
Alph^tical List of Content Sudanis 

Cross-refeienced to this volume 

and to resource materials 
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SYNOPaS OF CO CONTENT BY TC»IC AREA 



Hie IbUowing abbieviated stotements are a sunsmwy of conc^ and ddUs in whid» 
stitd^its comi^etiiig the Cultitfal Ori^italion coinpon«)t of the Intensive ^L/CO/FST 
Ptogyam haiire be^ trained. Th^ topi(» aie dls{»bQ^ed in the cn^inpl i^el^ned tead^ 
oxitor. 



CLASSROOM ORIENTATION: 

TIME MANAGEMENT: 
COMMUNICATION: 

HOUSING: 



EMPLOYMENT: 



CONSUMERISM AND 
FINANCE: 



C<»!MUNITY AND 

SOCIAL SERVICES: 

HEALTH AND SANITATION: 

SOCIAL ROLES: 



RESETTLEMENT AND 
SPONSORSHIP: 



Teachar^dent relationships; appropriate classroom 
behavif^r, asking for daril&Mition. 

PunctuaUty ; fdanniag dailjr sdxedules, use of appointments. 

Nante CHd»; gre^inip; use of tdeidione; l<Mig distance 
caUs; emexgmcf ^Nit^tiatis; m^. 

Finding a home; a{^liaiM:e8 and futn^hings; hoiiseh<^ 
safety and security; con^rvati<ai of&mgy; buying and 
storing foodstufiGi; waste disposal; landloid and tenant 
fCf^KmudbiUl^. 

Entry-level joU; |ob mobility; finding a job; wortc and 
play; p^caoosl eis|doyment data; Jobint^view; employe 
and employee responsibilities; on-the-job relations. 

American money; safe handlist of money; stor^ and 
shoinoing; checks; pay deductions; banidng; budget; 
paying bills. 

Support systems; identifying helpers; a^-aumc^cy and 
puUUc a^dstance; educational ^tms; xi^ts and r^on- 
sibUities of dMzeis; role of polk:e; puHic transportation. 

Medi<»l facilities; payment proc^uxea; prenatd and in&nt 
caie; medicines; i»6ventive health; str^; family planning. 

Multi-ethnic society; rote of women; clanging family 
patterns and roles; parental responsibilities. 

VOLAGS; expectations and responsibilities of refugees and 
sponsor. 



THE TRANSIT PROCESS: Preparation and travel. 
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CO CONTENT STANDARDS 
TOHCALUST 



L CLASSR(K»f ORIENTATION 

1. Stud^ts und^Btand cultural diffeieui^ in t^K^l€9^«^ 
relationi^ips. 

2. Stttd^ttomdoiioialn^alftfikof ttadetslam^a 1 auk for clai!l€k»tkm. 

3. Stajulokta can denuHi^xate i^l^propriate 

IL TIME MANAGEMENT 

4. Students tuuteistaad the impoftaru^ of 

5. Students can use a caleiKlar in pltmning daUy 8<^edules. 

6. Stud^ts can make, keep, and break ai^intments. 

in. CC^IMUNICATION 

7. Stud^ts can undostand cultuzal differences in name order and the necessity for consistent 
spelling and plac^ent of the last name. 

8. Students can demonstrate impropriate greetinfps used in Am^ica. 

9. Studoits can d^onstrate use of both public end i rivate tdei^ones. 

10. Stud^ts can discriminate souikls on a telephone, including dial tone, ringing, and busy 
signal. 

11. Students undenstand how to use a telephone m emeifency siti;nsitions. 

12. Stud^ts know appropriate nundiers and places to call in ecncogency sittiatioiu. 

13. St^ents undexs^md i^evance of area codes and time zon^ when making long distance 
teleph«m€ calls. 

14. Students can describe time-distance-cost relationships in detennining long distance tele- 
I^onen^. 

15. Students understand use of toll-free telephone numbers. 

16. Students understand what a map is and how it can be used. 

IV. HOUSING 

17. Students understand the following factors in seeking a place to live: 

. avmlability of low-cost housing 

. number of peqple allowed per dwelling 

. differs ce l^twe^ fiimished and unfurnished dwelling 

. iwc^sibility to services 

. assessing costs related to dwelling 

18. Students can d^cribe »milariti^ and differences between former housing and typical 
American housing. 
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1 9. Students can describe common household appUances and furnishings found in America. 

20. Stud^ts can deso^ common hou^hdki hazards and secisi^ problems. 

21 . Stud^ts understand the economical use of eneigy (electricity, gas, wat») in the home. 

22. Students undexstand the following factozs in food storage: 

. v^0ie to t^te food 

. how to pxepaie food for storage 

. soilage and expiration di^ 

23. Stud^te unders(»nd how to store dining products and medicines safely. 

24. Stud€»itscandescribeapiffopriatemethodsof waste di^lK^ both in and out of the home. 

25. Students can d^cribe common xesponsibilities of a tenant: 

. pay rent on time 

. keep the housing clean, in^ and out 

. report any dama^ of hou^ to lanoloid 

. observe mles governing numb^ of occupants allowed in housmg 

. gh« no^ b^<He moving 

. ask p^mis^ befiHie maUng alterations or repairs 

. respect the rights of neighbors 

. abide by the terms of a lease 

26. StudMits understand common responsibilities of a Ismdlord: 

. provide for geiesal mainteaan<^ 
. enforce terms of the lease 

V. EMPLOYMENT 

27. Students can describe common enfay-level jobs in the U.S. 

28. Studaits understand the concept of job mobility. 

29. Student can describe ways of finding employment. 

30. Students understand the American attitude regarding separation of work from leisure 
time. 

31 . Students can assess and describe their own work experience and skills. 

32. SUidente can provide the following tesic personal employment d^: 

. nani^, address, and birthdate 

. Social Security number (once obtained in U.S.) 

. immigration st^'^tus 

. previous jobs held 

. level of education attained 

33. Students can describe steps in preparing for a Job interview: 

. learn about the job 

. asse» skills in relation to th«? job 

. gather important documents, e.g., 1-94 and Social Security card 

34. Students can demonstrate appropriate b^avior at a job interview: 

. getting to the interview on time . self-assertiveness 

. Personal appearance . clarification of job responsibilities if hired 

. manner and gestures 
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85. Stttd^ts <»n identify rules, poHciea and procedures common to the workplace which 
indude: 



txaining 
contracts 
personal safety 
job benefits 



tmie ke^iiag and attendance 
foUowiog diiecticHts 
working hours 
job advancemffinit 



36. Students can describe common r^ponsibiliti^ of employees to: 



. perfonn productively 
. notify emi^y^ i^en 

abs«)t orlate 
. cooperate witti co-work«t8 

37 . Stufilents can d^^be factors affectmg on-the^b rations inchiding: 



give notice of r^ignation 
d^oonstrate ai^ropriate 
personal behavi<»<e.g., dress 
andgroomii^) 



empioy^-empl<^ee 
relatMWi^ips 
relatiim^I^ with 
other employees 



pa^ of work 

communicatifiea <m the job (e^., 
seeking help, getting clari- 
fication, sohdng problems) 
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VI. CONSUMERISM AND FINANCE 

38. Students can recognize different d^ominations of American money, and can count it and 
make change. 

39. Students can compare and contrast systems of shopping in relation to : 



. bari^ining and i^ed prices 
. keepsng receipts 
. paying sales tax 



. returning defective items 

. frequency of ^oi^ing trips 

. use of public madiines (e.g., vending, banking) 



40. Students can describe typical types of stores in America. 

41 . Students can describe ways to save money when shopping. 

42. Students underatand ^at a check is, and the proper proc^ures for cashing checks which 
include: 

. having proper identification 

. endorsEag dheck 

. counting cash when receded 

43. Students understand what to do if a check is lost or stolen. 

44. Students can differentiate between gross and net pay. 

45. Students understand the following common pay deductions: 



Federal income tax 
state, county, or city tax 
healtih insurance 



Social Security tax 
union dues 



46 . Students can describe ways for the safe handling of money, 

47 . Students understand what checking and savings accounts are. 

48. Students can describe common household expense and plan a simple budget. 

49. Students understand procedures for paying bills and use of cr^t. 
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vn. aHMMUNiry and social services 

50. Students cas compare and contnirt traditional sup{K>rt ^tems and American community 
services. 

51. Students can idenl^ conunon social services in the U.S.: 

. income maintenance . health programs 

. Social Security . care of children 

. en9>loynient training . <»ure of the aged 

52. Studeata can idenl^ appxoprisd;e sources of hdp in the tJ.S. : 

. poHce . mutual assistance assoclati(ms 

. fire department . sponsors 

. telephone hotUne . emergency loom/ambulance 

53. Students cm describe common American attitudes towaztb puUiic assistance: 

. temporary nature 

. as a means to self<sufficiency 

54. Students understand the following kinds of public assistance and where they 

. food stamps 
« Medicaid 

56. Stud^ts can differentiate between the following educational systems in the U.S. and 
describe common sovices fcnmd in each: 

. public and private 

. dbild and adult 

. academic and vocational 

56. Students undeistand ri^ts of U.S. citizens r^arding: 

« personal safety and security rights 
. private property ri^ts 

57« Students undexstand respon^biiities of U:S. citizens regarding: 

. need to obtain necessary licenses 
. consequences of illegal actions 
. control of illegal substance 

58. SUidents understand the role of police as helpers in the U.S. 

59. Students can describe common forms of transportation and their costs in the U.S. 

60. Students understand appropriate behavior while using public transportation. 

VMI. HEALTH AND SANITATION 

61 . Students can describe different medical facilities in the U.S. : 

. hospitals 
. clinics 

. private doctors 

62. Students understand various payment procedures for medical services in the U.S. : 

. cash 
. Medicaid 

. health insurance g r 
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63. Students can describe common prenatal and infant care practices in the U.S. 

64. Students can describe appropriate methods for obtaining and \»sing prescription and non- 
pr^ription medicines. 

65. Students can identify when and when not to call for medical assistance, 

66. Students can describe some prevenrive health naeasures : 

. physical and dental check-ups . appropriate clothing for 
, good nutrition different :veather 

. exercise conditions 

67. Students can describe the causes, signs and effects of stress and identify support systems. 

68. Students can identify the following i^es relating to family planning: 

. attitudes towards family sisse . working parents 
. iSnancial concerns . birWi control 

IX. SOCIAL ROLES 

69. Students can describe aspects of Uving hi a multi-ethnic society in the U.S. : 

. America as "a land of immigrants" 

. relations among ethnic groups 

. identii^ing mutual assistance associations and other support organizations 

. pr^rving own culture 

70. Students can describe the effect of changing roles of men and women in education and 
employment ofHwrtimities: 

. access to pf iitions in schools and employment 

traditionally thou^t of as being for men only 
. maternity leave and insurance benefits 
. l^al protection 

71. Students understand the issues relating to chan^ng family patterns and roles in the U.S. ; 

. varieties in family unit composition 

. primary wage earner not being the tnaditional head of the family 
. sharing household responsibilities 
. childre.1 as teachers of paraits 
. attitudes toward the elderly 
. peer pressure on youtii 

72. Students can describe responsibilities they have to their children : 

. enrollment and attendance of children in school 
. inoculations 

. adequate supervision of children 

X. RESETTLEMENT AND SPONSORSfflP 

73. Students understand differences between national VOLAGS, local VOLAG offices, and 
individual or group sponsors. 

74. Students can describe common expectations that both refugees and sponsors have regard- 
ing the length and variation in sponsorship assistance. 

75. Students can desCTibe the basic responsibilities of sponsoring agencies in providing food, 
houi»ng, medical, educational and employment ai^istance. 
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76. Student! can describe tine basic rei^nsibiHties that refugees have to thek sponsors: 

. becoming self diffident as quicklsr as po^Me 

. umtotiiiiding the liinitatiinis of ^at spcmsoiB <»]i do 



XI. THE TRANSIT mOCESS 

77 . Stud^te can describe the tnoudt process &om South^ut Asian camp to their new commu- 
nity in ^UjS.: 

. im^jMoation pi^ to the f!i0it 

. ba^age rules and n^ulations 

, aircraft familiarization 

. arriving in the U.S. 

. tzavd to final destination 
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CO CONTENT STANDARDS 
ADDmONAL RECOMMENDED SUB-TOPICS 



At the Manila Conf^^ce ot July 8, 1083, tw^e CO sub-to{^ 
wei« recommended to be addressed in one or more of the Content Standards 
as noted b^ow. 

1. American Attitude Toward 67, 63, 64, 66 
Traditional Medi(^ Practices 

2. American ^iay of life As relevant. 

3. Cars and Driving 87,59 

4. Causes of Unemployment 36, 37, 51, 54, 67 

5. CMdbirtii Practices 61,63 

6. Communication Skills 3,6,8,25,36,37,39,52 

58, 62, 65, 72, 75, 76 

7. Entertainment and Recreation 51, 55, 71 

8. Mass Media 17,29,39,41,52,55,77 

9. Relation^ps with Service Providers 3,6,8,25,36,37,39,52 

58, 62, 65, 72, 75, 76 

10. Religion 76,76 

11. Rural vs. Urban Lifestyles 18,27,51,52,55,59 

12. Secondary Migration 36,37,74,76 



CO CONTENT STANDARDS 
Alphabetical list 
Cross-referenced To Thfe Vohime and to Resource Materia 



SECTIONS IN THIS VOLUME 






CAL CO MONOGRAraS 


I. 


Dasaroom Orientation 




CF 


(VtngtimArigiin aiul Financfi 


II. 


Time Management 




OS 


— Commimity and ^ial Servim 


III. 


Commusdcation 




cr 


— Communication and Transportation 


IV. 


Housing 




ED 


~ Education 


V. 


Eix^Ioyment 




£M 


~ Employment 


VI. 


Consumextoa & Finance 




HS 


— H^tli and Sanitetion 


VII. 


Community & Soc»l Services 




HO 


— Houang 


VIII. 


Health & Sanitation 






— Laws and Legal Services 


IX. 


Social Roles 




RS 


— Resettlement and Sponsor^p 


X. 


Resettiement and Sponsorship 








XI. 


The Transit Process 









CONTENT SECnON. CAL CO CROSS 

CONTENT STANDARD STANDARD PAGE MONOGRAPH CULTURAL 

NUMBER IN THIS PAGE GUIDE PAGE 
VOLUME 



Appointments, Making and 



Breaking 


6 


Bills, Paying 


49 


Budget, Household Expenses 


48 


Calendar, Schedules 


5 


Checks, Accounts 


47 


Qiecks, Casing 


42 


Checks, Lost or Stolen 


43 


Class, Behavior 


3 


Classroom, Showing Under- 




standing and Clarifying 


2 


Cleaning Products and 




Medicines, Storage 


23 


Community Services, 




Con^saring Support 




Systems 


50 


Community Services, Sources 




of Help 


52 


Education, U.S. Systems 


55 


Employee, Responsibilities 


36 


Employ n»nt. Finding 


29 


Employment, Personal Data 


32 


Entry-Level Jobs 


27 



II, 51 




4 


VL153 


21 CF 


17 


VI, 153 


18 CF 


17 


II, 51 




4 


VI, 153 


22 CF 


17 


VI, 153 


13 CF 




VI, 153 


23 CF 




1,41 




3 


1,41 




3 


IV, 93 


14 HO 




VII, 167 


1 cs 


18 


VII, 167 


2CS 


18 


VII, 167 


1 ED 


19 


V,129 


23 EM 


12 


V,129 


11 EM 




V,129 


19 EM 


13 


V,129 


1 EM 


12 
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CONTENT SECTION, CALCO CROSS 

CONTENT STANDARD STANDARD PAGE MONOGRAPH CULTURAL 

NUMBER IN THIS PAGE GUIDE PAGE 
VOLUME 



Ffonily Plantsii^ 


68 


Vni,187 


17 HS 


23 


FoodStonige 


22 


IV. 93 


3 HO 


9 




8 


111,55 




2 


Health, Ptenatal and Jxximt Care 


63 


Vni, 187 


18 HS 




Healdi, Prevaitive Care 


66 


vra,i87 


14 HS 


22 


Stress and Support Sy items 


67 


Vm,187 


20I£3 




Housing, Api^ttances and 










Fiucnisfain^ 


19 


IV, 98 


2 HO 




Housing, Consparing SEAsian 










with U.S. 


18 


IV, 93 




7 


Housing, Hazards and Security 


20 


rv, 93 


14 HO 




Housing, Seeking a Place 


17 


IV. 98 


9HO 


10 


Housing, Use of Energy 


21 


IV. 93 


7 HO 


8 


Job Interview, Behavior In 


34 


V, 129 


20 EM 


13 


Job Interview, Preparing For 


33 


V. 129 


20 EM 


18 


JobMobiUly 


28 


V, 129 


27 EM 


12 


Law, ResponsibiHties 


57 


VII, 167 


ILS 






56 


VII, 167 


ILS 




Lamilord. Re^o^sibiUUea 


26 


IV. 93 




11 


Maps 


16 


UI, 55 




6 


Medical Facilities 


61 


VIII, 187 


3 HS 


21 


Medical Facilities, Payment 










Procedures 


62 


vin. 187 


11 HS 




Medical Facilities, When to Use 


65 


Vm, 187 


7HS 




Medicine, Obtaining and Using 


64 


Vni, 187 


6HS 




Medicine, Storage 


23 


IV. 93 






Money, American 


38 


VI, 152 






Money, Checking and Savings 










Accounts 


47 


VI. 153 


22 CF 




Money, Safe Handling 


46 


VI, 153 




25 


Multi-Ethnic Society 


69 


IX, 205 




Name Order 


7 


m, 55 




1 


Pay, Deductions 


45 


VI, 153 


8 EM 




Pay, Gross and Net 


44 


VI, 153 


9 EM 




Police, As Helpers 


58 


VU, 167 


46 LS 




Public Assistance, Kinds 


54 


VII. 167 


8CS 


18 


Public Assistance, Attitudes 










Towards 


53 


Vn, 167 


1 CS 


18 


Punctuality 


4 


11, 51 




4 


Shopphig 


39 


VI, 153 


ICF 


16 


Shopping, Saving Money 


41 


VI, 153 


2CF 


16 


Shopping, Stories in U.S. 


40 


VI, 153 


3CF 


16 


Social Roles, Family Patterns 


71 


IX, 205 




26 


Social Roles, Men and Women 


70 


IX, 205 
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CONTENT SECTION, CALOO CROSS 

CONTENT STANDARD STANDARD PAGE MONOGRAPH CULTURAL 

NUMBER IN THIS PAGE GUIDE PAGE 
VOLUME 



Social Roks, Re^nsibiiities to 





72 




2u5 




27 


Social ^anhcm^ Identil^ing 


51 


VII, 


167 


6 




Sponsoishi^, Expectations 


74 




236 


11 RS 


no 

28 


Sponsorship, Refugee 












Re^onslbflit^ 


76 




235 


8 RS 


28 


Spoiisofi^ip, Voiags 


73 




AOS 

235 


3 RS 




Teadi^'Stttd^t Relationships 




* 

If 


41 




3 


Telef^one, Area Codes and 












Time Zon^ 


13 


TTT 


80 


o, o v^i 




Telephone, Numbers to CaU m 














12 


Illt 


55 


9 CT 




Telephone, Pubuc and Private 


9 


TTf 

lu. 


00 


Z, 11 CT 




Telephone, Rates 


14 


ITT 


DO 






Telephone Sounds 


xu 


TTT 


OO 






Telephone, loll^rxee NumDers 


10 


TTf 


DO 


o d 




leiephone, use in ivni^irgencii^ 


XJl 


fit 


90 






lenant, iie^ponsiuuities 


AO 


TV 






11 


Transit to U.S. 


77 


XI, 


239 


6RS 




Trani^rtation, Kinds and Costs 


59 


VII, 


167 


15 CT 




Transportation, Appropriate 












Behavior 


60 


VII, 


167 


15 CT 




Waste Disposal, Home 


24 


IV, 


93 


14 HO; 14 HS 




Work and Leisure, Separating 


30 


V, 


129 


8£M 




Work Experience, Describing Skills 


31 


V, 


129 


17 EM 


13 


Workplace, On-the-Job Relations 


37 


V, 


129 


25 EM 


16 


Workplace, Rules/Policies, 












Procedures 


35 


V, 


129 


23 EM 


14 



31 
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CULTURAL 0RIENTATKH4 CURRICULUM 
Activities Gttide 



VAST ONE 
Conciimiit Modds 



Introduction 
Lesson Sequ^ic^ 

Fhanat Nikhom Model 
Activities Topk Area 

IL lime Management 

m. Communication 

IV. Housing 

V. Employment 

VI. Consms^xkm and Finance 
VIL Community and Social Services 
VIIL Health and Sanitation 

DC. Social Rotes 

X. Resettlement and Sponsoxi^iiip 
XI. The Transit Process 



36 



35 
37 



41 
61 
86 
93 
129 
183 
167 
187 
208 
236 
239 
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INTRODUCnCM^ 



This part of the CO Manual Supplement shows how the Content Standaztla are addressed 
inCOdassaatflo^ta^ianifc^from^Lt^eCoxiimamitmoddL Part Two, <»i page 253 
^ows how CO la tesofgat in the same dasa along with ESL, the Integmted model 

Sinc» the beginning of the Intenahre Program, sep»ate regional curricula for ESL and CO 
have been developed. Classes in the two subjects are tau^t conciucrently by different 
teachers. Various sequences have been devised to present r^ted topics so that the two 
classes can support and re-enforce esoA otbar. These schema have met with varying degrees 
of success. Tvro designs nse given below. 

For suggestions on review techniques, see the Training Guides section of this 
manual, page 299. 



GALANG 
CULTURAL ORIENTATION TOPICS 
(Corresponding to ESL Sequence) 



WEEK 


CO TOPIC 


ESL TOPIC 


1 


Classroom Orientation 
CO OvCTView 

Refugae/Sponsor Expectations 


Clamoom Orientation 


2 


American Currency 
Map Reading 
Transportation 
Review & Testing 


Family 


3 


Use of Te^hone 
Time Management 
Long Distani^ Telephone 
Law & PoUce 
Review & Testing 


Time Orientation 


4 


Conununity Services 
Public Assistance 
American Education 
Review & Testing 


Tnui^ortation 


5 


Consumerism: Food & Clothing 
Storing Food 
Medical Service 
Maintaining Good Health 

35 


Telephone 
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6 Health Gate in the Home Shopping 

Attitude Towaxd Families 
Family Plaiming 
Review. & Testing 



7 Attitudes to Woris Health 

Skills Id^itification 
Bexsonal Employment Data 
Multi-Ethnic Society 



8 Review & Te^^ing Employment 

Comparing Housing 
Household Safety 
Finding a Pl«» to Live 
Tenant/Landlord Re^nsibilides 



9 Banking Hou^g 

auditing 
Review & T^ing 



10 Job Intezvifiw Banking & Post Office 

Time Management 
Work Place 
On'^e^ob Relations 
Review & Testing 



11 Family Structures Employment 

Roles of Men & Women 

Transit Process 
Review & Testing 



12 Question & Answer 

Cultw^ Shock 
Sponsorship Review 
Review & Testing 
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niANATNIKHOM 



CULTURAL ORIENTATKW TOHCS 
(WITH CONCURRENT ESL TOPICS) 

LSVEL A/B HIQHLA24I> LAO 



Unitl: Classrooin Ofi»itation (^L: Clanroom Orientation) 

S. Gxeetinp and gestures 

C. Learning stxat^iis/speaking in pictuies 

Unit 2: S^and Other (ESL: Lat^uage/Nationali^) 

A. Recognita of <me'8 Gultuxe (Video: **HiIltribe Ethnologsr**) 

B. I^nson^ Guide^i vi6w/tsaveUer*ls vtew 

C. Mniti'ethnic society (slides) 

Unit 3: Family (SSL: Family) 

A. FanUli^ in Lam 

B. C^&anging fiunOy totes 

C. Family relations in theU^. (Paient-child, husband-wife, eldef-youn^) 

Unit 4: Baying and SdHbtg (SSL: Food/Ooth^/Money) 

A. T^raditional systems of buying and selling 

B. €<ountis^ mm&y 1 

C. Counting money II 

Unit 5: Sieluiessand Health (ESL: Medical) 

A. Traditional medicine 

B. Health care in the U.8. (Video: •'Your New Life") 

Unit 6: Housing (ESL: Housing) 

A. Omparing housing 

B. Houang in America (slides) 

Unit?: Employment (ESL: Employment) 

A. Skills aa»ssment 

B. Woric in the can^} (video) 

C. Jobs in the U.S. (sUdes) 

Unit 8: Dilutions (ESL: Dizections) 

A. Signs and ^mbols 

B. Directions and map reading 

C. Traniii>orta^n in the U.S. (slides) 
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Unit 9: Commuiiity Seivkes (ESL: topping) 

^^^K^^^^^i^^n ^^^^^ ^^^^s^ ^^^m^K^i^^^ 

B. Field trip to eommwSltiy mevicm in camp 

C. Community seivioM in the U.S. 

Unit 10: Tkne (SSL: (^encte/T^iei^oi») 

A. Gomparibfions of tinm and tin»s managea&»at 
(Video: **Typical Ao^ckan M<»ning**) 

B. Maldng and using a cidendar 

C. U8in8theteM»«a»I 

D. Using the tete|^<»w n 

Unit 1 1 : America: Its Land and People (ESL: Geography) 

A. Geogn^phy an»i clinuKte (video and id&ies) 

B. Ameriran peqplb 

Unit 12: Hou^ {ESI: Housing) 

A. Household maintenance (Video: "Your New Life") 

B. Model house 

C. Household safety and use of appliances 

Unit 13: Shf^iping (ESL: Shopping) 

A. Supermarkets (stides) 

B. Consumer weii^ts and oMsasuses 

C. Shopping for food and clothing (simulation) 

Unit 14: Time (ESL: Appointoients) 

A. Daily schedules/Petsamone's day 

B. Making and keeping appointments 

Unit 15: Employment (ESL: Tran^rtation) 

A. American attitudes towards work 

B. Employment in the U.S. (Video: "Your New Life") 

C. Entary-lewl jobs 

D. Mid-cycle evaluation and review 

Unit 16: Community Services (ESL: Post Office/School) 

A. Types of community services 

B. Public ass»tance 

C. The AmCTican educational system (slides) 
Unit 17: Health and Sanitation (£^L: Medical) 

A. Household medicine/health care in the home 

B. Nutrition and sanitation 

C. Medical ^rvices in the U.S. (slides) 
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Unit 18: Health ami Saitltatton (ESL: Dxugitoxe) 

A. Pragnancy/<diadbiitili/lniant and child care 

B. Family platmiiig (video) 

C. Smotional well-being 

Unit 19: EnqdoynMait (^L: Employm^t) 

A. Looking for a job 

B. Job ccmsid^atlona 

C. Job interview techniques 

Unit 20: Employineat (ESl#: Employment) 

A. Personal employment data 

B. Job interviews (simulation) 

C. Job contracts 

Unit 21: Employment: The Woiliiriace (^L: Employment) 

A Woi^lace sim^tion (Oayl) 

B. Woi^la<^ ^ubkMon (Day 2) 

C. Workpl»:e simulation (Day 3) 

Unit 22: Finance (SSL: Banking) 

A. Cubing a paycheck 

B. Banking services 

C. Checks/money ordew/credit cards 

Unit 23: Housing (£SL: Housing) 

A. Finding a place to live 

B. Tenant/ landlord re^nsibilities I 

C. Tenant/landlord responsibilities n 

Unit 24: Sponsorship and Resettlement (ESL: Sponsor) 

A. Overview of resettlement 

B. What is sponsorship 

C. Refugee and ^onsor expectations 

Unit 25: Laws and Personal Safety (ESL: Emergencies) 
A. Legal and illegal activities 

3. Em^ncy situations/calling for help (Video: "Your New Life") 
C. Personal safety in the city 

Unit 26: Finance (ESL: Finance) 

A. Counting money and making change (review) 

B. Personal finances I 

C. Personal finances II 
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Unit 27: Ufestytes (ESt: Littles) 

A. Woitten in Am^ksa * 

B. Oilklx^s in Am^iea 

C. Asini mavMs and burin^^s (ilidef) 

Unit 28: On^^iad^U^. (^L: Canunun%/Eeitauxant) 
B. QuiilEi and tibooi 

Unit 29: Ttm^t Ptooedm (m: D^»artine) 

A. You'te im youriniy (lUilet) 

B. Aiii^nte mSk^kto^ (simuktion) 

C. Baggage nilee and regulationa 

Unit 30: Andvid In tbe U.S. (ESt: Arrival) 

A. I4le-lmig teaming 

B. GoabfbrtiMfinfcmimthof lewttto^t 

C. Review/evxluatioii 
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CULTURAL OfUENTATION CURRICULUM 



I. CLASSROOM ORIENTATION 



xelalioiidi^. 

2. Sttttatt am d^iioittlntte a tock of tmd^Bct^ 
clarification. 

3. StodtentB can dtononstzate appropiklse clasn«K> 
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ActMtifsGu&te 



TOPIC AREA: CLASSROOM ORIENTATION 
CONTENT STANDARD: 1,3,7.8 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SITE: Kianat NUihom 



ERIC 



HELLO, STUD^m Levels: A,B 

I. OBJECTIVE: Students can undastaod the ptopose of cultuxal orientatkm« 
n. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A. living in the United Steles wh^ev^th^seeim to be eiitii«fyd£^^ 
tive, and complicated the refu^^ mi^t find themsehr^ living in fear, anadety, 
and uncertainty, ^idifedingsaiether^iltof lack of undecstfaid^ of the basic 
diffeienc^ in the cultural araumptions which und^iie the two sepaiate ways of Ufe. 
It is the puxpo^ of l^e Cultural Orientation im^rain to help the atudmits to und^r- 
^and them^ves as cultuial b^am- The fiist step is to enabte th^ to conscioualy 
recognize themselves ^ children of their own culture. It is imp<»iant that tfaey 
see it, a{n[>reciate it and afGrm it as their own. It is a rich and ancknt way, of which 
they can be nghtfully proud. Hie second step is to look at the American culture 
to see it as cleady as possible, and to recognize and accept the diSFexenc^. Ihe 
emphasis in the early part of the curriculum will he on the nath^e culture. With 
grounding in a hei^tened awareness of the wi^ of Ufe fkom ndiich the students 
come, the focus will ^ift to the new culture. The riiythm of CO txaining will be 
this swing of attention from ^e okl to the new. We will make comparisons. The new 
will be m(»e meanii^ul when it is related to the oM. The hope and promise of the 
CO program is that as a result of having looked at these differences in advance, the 
student will be better able to accept and adjust to them wl^ they exe actually 
encounteied. Hie CO course provides basic sunrival skills in many areas: employ- 
ment, health and sanitation, sponsorship, and housing. One goal will be to gain 
the knowledge and skills necessary to cope in the new environment. A second will 
be to develop realistic expectations and a podtive attitude toward starting a new 
life in America. 

B. Feedback from refugee students who went throu^ CO training and are now 
in the United States is available through the ICMC Letters Project. * This is 
a quote from a man who was a teacher aide in CO classes: ". . . eveything here 
is strange, strange for me. CO classes are very, very important ..." "All your 
lessons and instructions are really useful for me h^e." 

in. ACTIVITIES: 

1 . Greet class in students* native language. Arrange chairs in circle, so that everyone 
can see everyone else. (Note number of children in the class. Suggest 
child care alt^Tiatives.) 

— Introduce yourself. Introduct the teacher aide, and explain his or her role. 
Give personal information. 

~ Name, nationality. 

— How long you have been tesu^hing. 

- Where you live, etc. 

- Encourage students to ask questions about you and the aide. 
♦Letters Project, Thomas Riddle, ICMC, PRPC, Morong, Bataan, Philippines, 1982. 
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2. the ituftoits you would like to know their names so that you can commu- 
nicate with fiiem better. Have students fonn a cirde and introduce each other 
around tlie ckcle. 

3. After introductions the teach^ shouki ask the students to explain the naming 
system in their culture. Teacher ^ouM take notes of ¥^ students explain. Draw 
out student responses. 

Write students* names on board. Have them iden^ first, nuddle (if necessary) 
and last nan^. Have them copy the names on sepmrate cards. Check to be »jre 
ttiey are speHkd c<»xectly. Compare th^ with the ICM <»rds. Say: "last names" 
then **fizst names** several times and have students h<^ up the right cards. 

4. Ask students if they toow why t^ey are p^cipating in CO class. Ask the students 
what they expect to learn ftrom CO dasses. Find out if they have heastd anything 
about CO txom friends or relatives. Use the brainstorming technique to Ust down 
what they really want to learn. Ask what they need to know about American 
pecqjle and life in order to survive and be hfgjpy. Ask what an American would 
ne^ to know in their co\mtry. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATON CURRICULUM 
Activities GukEe 



TOPIC AREA: CLASSROOM ORIENTATION 
CONTENT STANDARD: 3, 8 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SITE: Phanat Nikhom 



GREETINGS AND APPROPRUTE CLASS BEHAVIOR Levels: A,B 

I. OBJECTIVES: Students can demonstrate different ways of greeting in their culture. 

Students can demonstrate different ways of greeting in American 
culture. 

Students can demonstrate ap{»opriate classroom behavior. 

U. MATERIALS: New^nrint, felt pens, **Greeting" (a Phanat Nikhom video tape) . 

Instead a teaiher can visuals or d^nonstrate different greetings). 

m. AcnvmES: 

1. Ask the students to explain the way they greet people in their culture. Have Ciem 
demonstrate greeting in the following situations: 

Okier people and youiH^ peopte 

Women to wommi (of dil^erent age, and same age) 

Teacher to studmits 

Employer's wife and employee 

Explain briefly to the students different wsya Americans greet. (al!ow 12-15 minutes) 

View vWeo tape •♦Greeting." Tell the students to watch carefully and remember 
the gestures, (allow lS-20 minutes) 

Students discuss their impressions of what they have seen about the American ways 
of greeting. 

2. Have ^e students role play various greetings. 

3. Discuss how teacher and student address each other in native country. Compare 
with U.S. 

4. Have students consider cultural differences which influence greetings: 

Deferring to ekiers 
DemonstiBtii^g independence 
Acting according to one's status 
Showing equality 

6. Discuss the difference between given names and nicknames. Have students give some 
common nicknames in ttieir language. Ask how they would like to be called by their 
sponsor or employer. 
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Teach^ can follow up with a d^cussion of tibte following topics: 

What studente ^ould do wh^ ^ey want to ask a question, when they cannot 
hear, or wh^ they do not understand. 

^ What appiopiiate classroom b^avior should be. Have students make suggestions. 

— Some could be: 

Being punc^uil 

Attending every class 

No esdshin or drinking in class 

Ch&di^ in class (suggestion for chiki care) 

No spitting 

Asldng peacmis8H>n to l^e class. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



tone AREA: CLASSROOM ORIENTATION 
CONTONT STANDARD: 1,3 
SUBMITTED BY: DwrePeiadta 
SITE: Bataan 



AfPROPiUATE CLASS BEHAVIOR Levels: AM 

L OBJECTIVE: Students devise their own set of classroom mles and means of 

enforc^imt. 

n. MATERIALS: Laige fleets of coloied manila paper. 

MaiiAdng pens. 

HI. Acnvmf: 

1. From f^e class elicit infonna^n about a typical claanoom situation in the native 
countiy. (This may not be pmble in low level classes where many students 
have never attended i»^ool.) 

2. Questions the teacher can ask to start the discussion: 

a. How did students interact with tiieirteachas in the native country? 

b. What were some classroom rules in the native country? 

c. Whidi rules were often observed; which were oftmi broken? 

d. What would happen when rules w«e broken? (Who was the enforcer?) 

3. When the teacher has a pretty good id^ of how a native classroom functioned, 
and when studente have refre^ed th^ memories as to rules in previous classroom 
experiences, have the students break up into smaller groups. 
(Ghre eadi group pap&c and a marking p^.) 

Have tmctk group make a list of rules from the native classroom and a list of rutes 
they ^ink mi|^t exist in an American classroom. For each rule the students 
^ouW indicate who the enforcer was/is and the pow' ^le consequ«ices of breaking 
rules. 

Have each froup briefly explain the list of native and American rules. Teacher 
should make corrections if necessary on American rul^ list^. 

Teacher tells students ihsA a CO classroom is unique as it is not a public sdiool. 
(The students are all adults living in a refugee camp.) 

Again, with the entire class the teacher elicits feom students their ideas for rules, 
but now for the CO classroora. Teacher lists all studmits* suggestions as well 
as who will be the enforcer and the consequences. (Students invariably make 
a very long list with very strict enforcement; the teadier may want to discuss 
some of the haraher measures and perii^^s eliminate them.) 
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From the initial list, make a final list for posting in the classroom. 
Typteat Oassroom Rules cmM be: 

1. Be punctual. 

2. Come everyday. 

3. Dont eat in the classroom. 

4. Don't lonoke in l^e dassaroom. 

5. No babies if possible. 

6. Ask qu^ons if you don't understand. 

7. Don't talk vfhm the te^sbch^, asdstant teacher, or another student is talking. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Aclivitks Guide 



TOPIC AREA: CLASSROOM ORIENTATION 
CONTENT STANDARD: 2 
SUBMTTTEDBY: (X)Sta£f 
SrrE: Htanat Nikhom 



LEARNING STRATE(HES Levels: A,B 

L OBJECTIVE: Students can comj>6B» and constrast teaming st»t^{ifis in th 

and in the American culture. 

fl. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A, Wfaatbteamtog. Learning starts eariy to Ufe in a veiy natural way. Babiesleam 
to ciy \fhm they aie hungry md to lanite when they see the mo Aer. Aa they 

get old», peopte team from observation, from exp^fimentatton, and from coUecting 
expcdences. Sdiool is, of course, not Ifce only ptece where people team. 
AHmongboy mi^t team the skiU of hunting &om his father: bygoingto 
the woods with him, ol^erving him, and trying to do it himself. A Hmong girl 
teams how to sew, cook, and work in the fidd m the same manner: by watching 
and imitating her mother and tzyii^ to mast^ the skilL 

B, American ch Udr*su are similar to refugee children in the way they te«n. In this 
lesson it is important to introduce the concept of learning in its informal aspect, 
emphasizing that laming k a life-long ac^ty that can take place at any time, 
anywhere. Students should be alert in ^ drcumstaaces; dasaroom learning 

is only one method. 

m. MATERIALS: Candtes, tape, a tape tec&tdex, objects of various Oispei, incenie sticte, 

flow^ rocks, soil, ^^deo: Teadiing and Learning in title Consortium 
Propam (A l4anat Nikhom imxiui^ vMeo tape). 

IV. ACTIVITIES: 

1. Discussion: Ask your students: "What is learning?" The concept of teaming is 
leally quite abstract and you may have di^culty ^«ating discussion around 
this question. Hoe are some activitses that might start some ideas and discussion 
flowing. 

2. Candte and Heat. 

Light a candte; tell the students to touch it. If they do not want to toudi it, 
ask them why? 

— How do you know it's hot? 

- How did you learn that? 

Experien<« has tau^t them. Exp^rienc^ is one of the m<»t common md 
effective forms of learning. (American proverb: Experience is the best teacher.) 
In your training group, discuss how to effectively present this activity. 
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3. 



Sound. 



Using a leeorder, pii^ some sotmds of a baridngdog, wsies miming into a bucket, 
wehicl^ lunnit^ on the s^»et or otti^ faouUtv smunte you msy want to di^ntias. 
Ask the stud^ts to idaitify the sounds tiuit they hear. Ask than how tkiey axe able 
to tecognize those sounds. Have them conskier the miracle of the human brain 
and tise memory storage system wfaoeby we are able to associate a new experience 
with a iiast expki^ice and thereby know how to deal wi^ the stbniihis at hand. 

4. FeeHag (tactie sensation). 

Ask your stu(^ts to d^sse their ey^ and give liiem an ob^t witii a familUo' texture 
andaskthantoUleitify it on the basis of the tactile sense. (Objects to use: ball, 
square, rock, pcascil, etc.) .^than: 

How do you know what it is? 
— How did you team that? 

5. Sight. 

Show photc^raphs or drawings of unfamiliar s(^es, objects, or ^ju^ment. Ask them 
to identiyiy the ptoture. If they cannot, give ^em the proper name for whatever it is. 
Later ask tiiem agam and see if they can r^^. Bbcplaki tiiat this is one way of 
learning (looking, listtsoing, repeating). 

6. D^cu^on. 

Now ask the students apln: **What is learning?** Ask them how many different ways 
people cim l^ffn. Write th€^ r»9M»^» on the Ix^yrd. Etophii^tee that we learn 
thxou^ eac±t of our five sen^. A^ them vriikh of the five Knses we have f oxgotten 
in our lesson on learning. Ask them about the sense of and how it can be 
of use to us in our liv^. Now 1^ about ck^snoom letming as a new sort of artificial 
intenafied way of getting new inf onnation and new skills and how it requires a lot 
of concentration and en@(|^. We come to class, sit down and combine all of our 
senses and focus them on tile teacher who hdps us. Ask the students: "In the class- 
room which of our senses do we use the most?" Explain that the most effective 
way of classroom learning is for the studaits to discover by tibem»^e$ 
whatever is being learned at a partictUar time. For this i^ason the teacher will be 
using the "question and discussion" technique much of the time. It is important 
that the student participate in the disctission and ask questions ^^^lenever they want 
to in order for tMs type of learning to be successful. 

1. Have stud^ts tell some thin^ they would like to learn in camp or in the U.S. 
Have them si^gest ways to learn the^ things, places to learn them and who could 
teach. 

S. Have one group name something tlie whole cla^ knows how to do. Have the other 
group give the steps in learning how to do it. 

9. Suppose after arriving in America, you want to learn about fishing and himting. 
How will you go about it? 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 



II. HMEMANACe^NT 



4. Students und«fstaRd the imp«rfamce of pimctua^ 

5. Students can use a <»Ieiidar in planning diiilys(^ 

6. Stud^ts can make, keep, and break i^pointments. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activi^Giikte 



TOBCAREA: TIME MANAGEMENT 
CONTENT STANDARD: 4,5,6 
SUBMrm^BY: COStaff 
SrrE: Hianat Nikhom 



BME IN THE VILLAGE Lewb: A.B 

Stuil^Dtts can ^» ip^ jff diuly sdbedulfis in the vflli^. 
n. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A. 11itteforpec^idiofle]ifei8i«lit^ck»»^ toiu^u^ 

for Westerners. The hiUtsibe people see tixoe as a cyi^Ucal pattern. They learn from 

usually do not look at it in tenns of \mits sudh as minutes and seconds. Hieir activ- 
ities are in hamony with nature and the rhythm of uluie determines their 

more concrete. People look at time m a straight line that they can divide according 
to their needs and necei»ities. Time is made into small units that can be represented 
by numbers and can be counted. Time can also be exchanged for money. People 
use these smaB units of time to organize their lives. 

B. Teachers should try to help the students realize their own perceptions of time and 
the cyclical pattern of life so that they can relate time to activities that take place 
in camp and the U.S. 

III. MATERIALS: Newsprint, felt pens, crayons. 

3 sets of pictures of times during the lay and pictures of activities. 

IV. ACTIVITIES: 

The following activities are designed for different levels of students. Teachers should 
choose the activities that are most appropriate for their students. The first is for all levels 
of students and shouM take place at the beginning of the class. 

1. Brainstorming. Ask students the following questions about life in the village. 

What did they do in a typical day? 

— What times did they do certain things? (e.g., fanning, trading, washing clothes, 
sewing) 

— In what season did they do certain activities (religious rites, courting) 

— How they know what time they should do things? 

— How did they classify time? in days, months, years? 

— What mie some of nature's signs showing passage of time? 

~ What would they do if they did not have nature to judge time by? 

— Did they have enou^ time? 

~ What were some activities which had to be done at just the right 
moment? 

— Did they ever have to rush to do something? 
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2. Role play /drawing. The students in your class may pyefar dimifdi^ to acti^ 

Divkie j^tcten^ kkto Sk4 grou{». £^«^ group ^ouM constet of mi mote than 
S people. 

— Tell tlie stud^ts they axe going to cotnpete in a game. Give each student 
a picture from ^e set of pictuies on time. Eadi group should not know 
what pictures the oth^ gxoups have. 

Allow each group 10 minutes to discuss the pictures they have, and how to act 
out an acth^ relating to Hbst picture. 
" Have the ^udtents iMTt out Oieir activi^ in front of the class. Students&om 
oth^ gnmiM shoubl wh^ the activity is and what time it takes place. 
Grotqis ^t gu^ G(»iectly |^ one point. 

S. Finding your partner. 

— Dhride the students into 2 ^t^is. Students in group 1 will be given pictures 
of times; stodents in group 2 wiU be given pic^res of activities. 

— Ten the studeats to find their partn«P8. Each student shouM try to find a 
partner has the pUsimxe that matches hk. (e.g., a student who has a picture 
of mi^diqr should find someone who has a pkiture of people having lunch.) 

4. Maidng up stories. 

— Divide the pictures into two sets: 

a. pictures of time 

b. pictures of activities 

Place them wrong side up on the table. 

— ~ Have eadi s^dent pick up 2 or 3 pictuies from e»ch set 

— Allow the students 5 minutes to make up a story from the pictures. 

5. Serialised pictoces. 

— DMde students into 3 groups. 

— Give each group a set of pictwes of time and activities. 

— Allow each groi^ 5-7 minutes to make up a story that fits the sequence of 
pictures. 

— Each group explains the sequence of the pictures. 

6. Cioncludon: At the end of the activities have the students answer these 
questions: 

— Wh^ is time? 

-~ Do you think time is important? Why? 

— How would you equate time with money? 

— What are some ways to make best use of your time? 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATKK^ CURRICULUM 



m. OBIMUNiCATION 



7. Sfeudentictnuiid^staiidcuStttiialdifimicesinn^ 
condsteat spelling and pk^ement of the last name. 

8. Students Gin donoailti^ a^ipiopiiate gveettog^ 

9. Student can dm<msMeuie of both publk and piivatetdephon^ 

10. Student! can diicriintnate sounds on a ««^^one, including dial tone, Tinging, and busy 

11. students under^ad how to use a telephone in emeiiency situations. 

12. students i&now apimn»tate mimb^ and places to call in emeigeiK^y situi^ns. 

13. Students understand retevance of area codes and time xones when making long distance 
t^l^one calls. 

14. Stutote can describe tiate^istancoH^xelatioiidi^ in <l^^ 
phone lates. 

15. Students undeistand use of ton*£teetd^onenusib»s. 

16. Students midcsitaiHi what a miqp Is and how it can be used. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



TOPIC AREA: COMMUNICATION 
CONTENT STANDARD: 8 
SUBMITTED BY: Kathte^Maceda 
SITE: Bataan 



GREETINGS 



Levels: B, C 



L OBJECTIVES: Students can demon^xate appropriate greetings used in Am^ica. 

Students will be able to demonstrate understanding of eye-to^ye 
cont£u:t and othor culUual differences. 

II. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A. In Uieir native countries, refugees generally do not practice hand^aking (especially 
between males and females) or kissing in public. 

B. The lowering of one's eyes, which in Southeast Asia is a sign of reflect, could be 
mistaken for dishonesty, shyness, or disinterest in the person spoken to when 

in America. 

C. It may be conadered impertinent, forward, or improper for Southeast Asians 
to verbally acknowledge tiie presence of a person (i.e., say "hello**), depending 
on statu, age . WTien in America, refugees ^ouM realize that informality is 
characteristu f the general populace. Not to make a verbal greeting may be 
considered irapoUte, regardless of the sex or age of the pe^n being addressed. 

It is also considered impolite by Americans not to be introduced to other people. 
It is usual for children as well as adults to be introduced by name. 

D. To greet a person by asking "How are you?" is actually just an acknowledgement. 
Americans will not expect refugees to literally elaborate a list of misfortunes. 

m. MATERIALS; Pictures of different kinds of greetings 



hand^ake 
wave of the hand 
pat on the back 
hug/embrace 
cheek kissing 
Up kissing 

Poster with different phrases of common greetings 
and re^onses: 



Hi 

Hello 

How are you? 



- Hi 



- Hello 

— Fine, thank you. And you? 
Not so good. How about you? 



How are you doing? 
What's new? 



— Okay. All right. 

— Not much. 



This is my (friend/ 
husband), (name) 



Glad to meet you. 
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IV. ACnVITY: 



Teach^ expMo^ that Anotaricam are generally open and informal. Eye-to-eye contact 
isalwayspxeaentinagieating. Al^eni^ of it ccndd be misintetpM 
d^onasrty, isliyi^^ disinterest, or boredom. 

1 . Teacher shows pictures of different greeting explaining what they are, or may elicit 
different st^'les/fonns firom the cla^ first. 

Teacher picks up first picture of a hand^ake and explains that it is one of the most 
common greetinips. It is used by pe^le of tiie same sex, opposite sex, and l^tween 
yoimger and older peopte. 

2. Teacher demimstiBti^ with Assistant Te^:her, then explains tliat tlie handshake 
shoukl be a firm grip, using the ^ok palm, and not just the fin^irt^s, at arm's 
length, together with eye-to^e conl^t. 

Teacher thc^ demonstrates with AT the wrong kind of hand^ake. Teacher repeats 
with AT the proper form, then gc^ around the class taking hands with students. 

3. Teacher pairs students off. With this first IMal, it is up to the discretion of the teacher 
to choo^ having pairs of the same sex with a few opposite sexes matched. More 
often than not, a few iMlder learners will surface. By the end of the class, though, 
females sh<wld have shak^ hands with males. 

4« Teacher demon^itrates the wave of the hand as lemother form of greeting. Explain 
that it can mean hello or goodbye. 
Students practice. 

5. Teacher demonstrates the pat on the bapk as another form of greeting, lowing 
the picture at the same time. Explain that some Americans do it very strongly. 
Students practice. 

6. Teacher then explains the remaining three greetings (and any othc^). Teacher tells 
students that when their sponsor greets tiiem at the airpoit it is possible tibat 

they might be hug^ and kii^;ed on the chc^k as a sign of welcome; they should 
not be shocked or embarra^d. This should be d<me vdiile lowing the picture 
at the same time* Explain that dose friends of i^e opposite sex mo^ kiss on the lips^^ 
even if they are not intimate filends. 

7. Teacher then reads the different gieetings written on the poster while the AT 
translates. Teacher reads them ^gain and students repeat. Teacher ^en demon- 
strates with the AT the various greetings. After each greeting, teacher goes armmd 
the room asking students questions and getting l^e appropriate answers. 

Note: 

For lower levels to master all the greetings would be difficult. Hie teacher decide 
what is ^appropriate, 

3, Teacher then combines the greeting with the hand^ake, the wave of the hand, 
and the pat on the back, demonstrating each with the AT. Teacher goes to each 
student doing the same one greeting at a time. 
Students then practice in pairs while teacher supervises. 
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You are waik^ along the road {otd you see your M^ftd) your teach^, your child, 
yoi]ff boss, your dassnHrte, your e^pov^e, your w^msm, Whal wHQ you do, vm^ t^e 
diSetent gr^dnffi l^ax^? 

Teadier i^fmld wait tm vohinteexs and esKKHaaie p^ti-'tpa^n. Have as many pairs 
get up aiKi act in front of the <^hss as p<^bte. Thi» wiU pi^:'iare th«Da for lUtxire 



Many students have difficulty doing rote pla^. One helpful technique is to keep 
a few simple artides i^iih^ he^ students **taiEe'* arote sudh as: h«^ badges, a tte, 
an s^pron, etc. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



TOnCAREA: COMMUNICATION 
CONTENT STANDARD: 7 
SUBMITT^ BY: Ru^ Tangonan 
SITE: Bataan 



NAMES AND NAME ORDER Lev^: C,D,E 

L OBJECTIVE: Stod^ts wiU uiideist»uid cul(»aal difiS^^ 

nec^s^ for cim^teiit qp^Hng and placement of the last name. 

H. MATERIALS: Bisspa of caxdboavd 

Pietiixes and fuU nan«s of promin^t figuxes on cards. 
(Put fifst, middte, and last names on sepatate cards.) 
Stud^ts* ID or ICM cards 

in. ACnVITY: 

1. Hove students take out their ICM cards. Stud^ts dieck the filing and name order 
on their cards and confirm that both are conect. 

Teacher explains the importance of keying Hie ^nne name mdet and Q>elling 
for purpo^ of record keepii^. Ask students vthe& ihey should do in camp if thoe is 
an &acoT on their ICM card to JVA), if th^ is an eoor on their 1-94 when they 
reach the U.S. (go to their ^xmsor or VOLAG). 

Elicit from students what problems they m^t have if they diange their name order 
or the ^jelling. Discuss problems which mi^t arise wildi the following: 

— nudldelivezy 
*-* telephoiM calls 

— pi^ records 

— benefits 

— contracts 

2. The teadier asks 2 or 3 students to: 

write thdr names on the board, 

— iden^ their first name, last name, and middle name 

3. Teach«r writes 2 or 8 American nam^ on the board and aska students to identify 
the first, last, and mWdle names. Students compare and contrast name order 

of their names with tiie American names. Explain that American first and middle 
names can be represented by the first initial and a period as in J. Q. Doe. 

4. Stud^ts write their first, middle, and last names on separate ca»is. They then order 
their names in the American style. Explain that in the U.S. names are alphabetize 
last name first. Next students arrange thmr names as they would for the phone book, 
last name first, 

8, Teacher shows students the name cards and pictures of prominent figures. Then 
jihuffles cards. Students match name cards with the pictures, using correct 
name order, then put them in order for a phone book. 
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CULTURAL OmENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities GtMe 



TOnCAREA: COMMUNICATION 
CONTENT STANDARD: 7, 11, 82, 42, 72, 77 
SUBMITTCDBY: Staff 
SITE: Phaaat Nikhmn 



ERIC 



BlODUaNGI%RS<»<AL ID ANDINFORMATIC»« Levds: C,D 

I. OBJECTIVE: Stuctents can prodixce ba^ ZD and pmonal infomataon commcmiy 

needed during ttmait and the fiist few weeks of resetttement. 

n. MATERIALS: A list of nan^ and T«niunbe» of the stud^ts in the class. 

&nafi I J), ourds (Attadmrntl) 
Pezsonal Infonnation forms (Attachment 2) 
Paper and felt pens 

m. AcnvmES: 

1. Ask the stud^ts to tiiinkalxmt the legistraMon for tihis program. Suppose they 
were to he^ r^^ster new students. What kind of questions would they ask? 
Several groups should make lists, 

2. Ask a student from one group to '*r^istCT" a new student about to enter the 
piogram. Ask anotis^ group to interview him, using the questions they have pre- 
pioed. Repeat with otibiar groups. The teach» may participate in the rote play 
as one of tibte actors. 

3. Ask" the students to tiiink about the schoo'" and govenim«at of&:es they wiU see 
in America. Ask: **What will you need t 1 th^ !»ople about yourself?" 

4. Pass out tiie personal information forms. Ask skidents to complete the form. 
Encourage fast students to help slower ones. The teadier shoubi assist as needed. 

5. When all student have finked, expMn that some of thk information is sometimef 
written on a smaU card called an ID card. The teacher should pass out the ID 
cards. HoM up a san^le ID card. Ask, '*What infonnation is needed here?" 
Say, ''Show me this same mformation on the form you just convicted." 

Students should transfer the infonnation from the Personal Information-form to the 
ID card. 

Tell the studwits to keep this ID card and bring it to tiie next lesson with them. 
(They will need it for other lessons. For example, check cashing.) 

6. Lead a discussion about personal information and its us»5. Inchide the following 
questions and any others you think ^propriate: 

What are the uses of ID cards in your country? What do they look like? 
What information do they have? Who uses them? How are they use^? 

What might be the uses of ID cards in America? What have you heard 
about the kinds of information asked for there? 
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What axe ihe similarities between tlie \xsm of pmBonal inf oxmtion in your 
country and tibe uses in America? What are the differences? 

^o can help you fill out forms and dociun^ts in America? 

Name some pteces where you wfil have to fill out forms in America? 

~ VOLAG - Social Security CHfice 

—Hospital — Telephone Office 

— Bank — Housing Qi^k^ 

— At w<^ — Employment Office 

— Sdiool — Police Sta^n 
Irumjgxation 

7. Have studaits role plssy some situa^ns in which someone will want to see 
the m. 

—Cashing a Check 
— Traf^ Violation 
-Buyii« liquor 

— StiMierat Admiaskm (musmams^ sports events, movi^} 



ATTACHMENT 1 



IDENTIFICATION CARD ^ 


1 


CTYra OR mnr m ink) 




NAME 1 1 wmro 




uurr FmsT mmle fwriAL 




BiRTHOATE ^ 1 .U 


J 


MONTN DAY YEAR 




HOU^ ADDRESS 1 MlAME 




mmwBR mnssT address area 

1 1 


CITY STATE ZIF CODE 




HEI^T 1 WFIfiHT ^ 1 




FT IR LSS M r 




HAIR EYES 




SIGNATURE 
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ATTACHMENT 2 



PSRSONAt INFORMATION FORM 



1. NAME 



2. T'NUMBER 



3. ADDRESS » 

4, BIRTHDATE 



5. SEX (CIRCLE ONE) M F 



6. OCCUPATION 



7. FATHER'S NAME 

8. MOTHER'S NAME 



9. WIFE OR HUSBAND'S NAME 



10. HOW MANY CHILDREN DO YOU HAVE? 

11. NAMES OF CHILDREN: 



GIRLS' NAMES 



1.. 

Z. 

Z.. 

A,. 

5.. 

6. 

7. 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 



BOY'S NAMES 



12, NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF RELATIVES LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 
1. NAME ^ 



2. 



ADDRESS 
NAME 



ADDRESS. 
NAME . 



ADDRESS 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 



mPK AREA: COMMUNICATION 
CONTOrr STANDARD: 9,10.11,12 
SUBMITTED BY: CX)Statf 
SITE: Galai^ 



USE OF THE TEWmxm 



I. CC^TENTSTANDiUlDS: 



Studaits can d^nimstrate the use of both public and pxbate U^ej^on^. 

— Students can distmniinito souiKis on a tel^ou^, induding dial t<me, longing and 
bu^s^nal 

— Stud^ts undexstand how to use a tetephoi^ in emezgancy ntuations. 

— Students know ai^n^iiate niunb^ and places to call fai emeii^ncy situations. 

n. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A. Ahnost ev^one in Ameiica has a telephone. Private homes, i^Mfftan^ts, schools, 
factories, and office usually haire tdlej^cmes. In America, can talk to ahnost 
anyone, anywhere in the country, if you have the perscm's tel^cme number. 
For local calls, Americim tel^hone numb^ com^ of sev«ci digits. It may be diffi- 
cult to len^mber all of the t^i^hooe numb^ of friaoKte, relaidh^s, dcKHiors, etc., 
so people often keep a l»t of names and telei^ne numbers next to tilieir tel^)hone. 

B. People use the tel^hone for convenience. They can call &iends or offices to make 
appointments or to get information without having to travel across town. People 
also use the telephone in emergency atuations. It provides fast contact vdth sources 
of help and support. 

C. Phone Servkre: Having a telephone do^ invoke <^)Sts. Thwe is an initial installation 
charge for phone servk^ that varies from one location to another. First time 
customers are required to pay a deposit for phone service. If tije customer 
does not pay his or her telephone bills, the phone company will keep the deposit 
as payment, and possibly disconnect the phone. If the customer p^s all of his 
or her telephone bills, the phone company may return the d^sit money to the 
customer after a year or so. Another way to arrat^e for finst-time service is 
to have a "co-signer." A co-signer is a person who has establi^ed good credit with 
the phone company (umaally for at least 1 or 2 y^rs) and who agrees to be 
responsible if the appUcant fails to pay the phone bill. You will receive a bill every 
month from the phone company that includes a monthly service charge based 
on the type of telephone you have, the number of phones you have, and the kind of 
service you have. The bill also includes a charge for each long distance call made 
from your phone. 

D. Even with all of those costs, most people in America manage to have phone service. 
The general procedure for having a phone instated is described in the CAL Mono- 
graph, COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORTATION. 

E. Phone Etiquette: WTien people in private homes answer the phone, they generally 
answer by saying "hello," The caller must then speak, asking to talk with the 
person he or she is calling. If the caller remains silent, the person answering 
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may beciMne atwoy^ and hang up th» phcme. Tekii^cme connectiom aie usually 
veiygood. is no seed to about «fito a i^one. ^seaking in a noanal tone 

telNieatIale. 
^^^^^ ^^^^W^^ ft 

F. hiy^ones: Iiocal oAs ftom a piQ^ piMnte may co^ 10 ^ to 25^ d^pmntlag 

caU connected ^ <Qieia(or wM tdl the imH>er amoimt in to be dei^^ 
If no one answers or the line is busy, the cal^ can hang up and tibe money will 
be xettm^i automatically ibn the coin letuxn slot. BroeiyffWiy calls to **0** or **911*' 
usually do not requixe money. 

Whra using a pay phone, it iB polite to limit the l^igth of your i^unte 
e^peda^y if otheis &e waiting to use the phcme. 

G. D^tovy Ass^tmce: This service of the ph<mecoB^>«)ypi<ovidescidta with 
s^oce» to numfaen that aie not lifted in the phxms book. Ako, if a penmn do^ not 
hare a j?hom book, he «» rdie am i»Il dft(i»!U»y asristance. It is b^ to try to find 
^e numb^ in a phosM book ficat. In muim pteces, pe<H)te «e dbaxged 10 ^ or more 
for eedi caU tib^ me^ke to diiectoiy »nirtanGe. It is in^iortant to lemembcar ^iHbidb 
name la the last name because telephone numbers are listed according to a person't. 
last name. 



H. Telephone Solicitation: Some products or services are advertised and sold ov«r 
the phone. The caller should give his or her name, the company name, and the 
reason for calling. If you are not interested, refuse the offer. If the caller still tries 
to sell the product, just hang up. 

I. Employee Identification Cards: Every employee of the telephone company must 
carry an employee's identiiRcation card. When someone comes to youtr home 

or office and says he or she is from the telephone company, ask to see the 
identification card. 



III. MATERIALS: 



— Phone Books 

— Dial Phones 

— Pay Phones 

— Phone Book Worksheet (See Attachment) 



IV. ACTIVITIES: 



Activity One: Dialing A Telephone/Reading Wioiw Numbers I Levels: A, B 

Objective: Students can demonstrate the proper way to make a local telephone call 
by reading phone numbers and dialing the phone correctly. 



Steps: 1, Place 7 flashcards of phone numbers on the board. Explain that 

local telephone numbers consist of seven digits. 

2. Give telephones to 2 students. Tell them that they both live in 
New York City and instruct one student to call the other. (That 
person's telephone number is on the flashcard on the board.) Have 
the whole class read each number out loud as the student dials. 

3. Explain that the telephone will ring at the other person's house, 

("BBURINGG !"). The person will hear the ringing and pick up 

the phone. 
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4. R^>eat the above activity with anew stud^ttaml anew i^oiie 
ttumb^. Have one itiKiait call and the otberstudmitaiisww. 
(The proper aofiwer is **Hello.**) 



ActhfltyTwo: Dialh« A T^|A««/Rca^ Ph<»» NanAeis H Levels: AU 

Ob^ctive: stutots can d«noiwtst«te tiie piop« wigr to make a tocal t^phoiw cafl 
by leading phone numbei*, diiding the phone numbers coxtectfy, and 
giving appropriate information. 

Steps: 1. Ask stiid«Bli who tii^mS^t want orneed to «awi»n they aie 

itaAia^ei^ (For A »id B daMes» Ihe teidieriniy want to ^ow 
pkituxoi «id/or wi»d8 k na^ l^MSQ to give ilM itadeitB idM) 
List answers on the board. Aft» completing the hat, assign a tele- 
phone number to each person or place listed. 

Ezan^^ t^tito 281^^7 

^onaor 888-7261 

Tran (name of friend) 3S4-6171 

DodOT 802-8090 

Police . . . . , 402-5664 

Bill4ones(n^bor) ....991-8091 
Five D^»atoiait 831-8091 

2. Dhdde the class into five groups and give eadi group a tel^one. 

3. (For A/B/C on^). Ads one ^wdent in «Mdi group to die! the 
first number on the li^ Make sure the sti«3ent says eadi number 
ashe/^diakit. Ano^ stud^it can cUal the second number. 
Continue until all tiie students have had at least one diance to dial 
Oietel^one. (lldp inelit«cate learners to &id ei»^ number by 
counting the holes.) 

4. Discuss tiie hnportance of usmg tiie tetephone to make appointinents 
with a doctor, friend, potential employe, etc. What hiformation 
must be given by the caller? (name, reason for ^jpointeioit, tele- 
phone number, addr^). Have the trandator pity the role of the 
zec^tionirt as one student calls to make a doctor's ^pointinent. 
After the role play, eaxAi group practises a phone conversation. 
Emphasize that each rote play must include all necessary information. 
Assign ra<Me groups to call a doctor, others to call a friend to make 

a date for lunch. In advanced classes, you may want to assign one group 
to make an s^pointment for a job intervtew. 

5. Ask two members of each group to role play their telephone con- 
versations for the class. List the information they mention on the 
board. After each role play, ask the oth©: students what tiie im- 
portant information was. Was everything included in the con- 
versations? 

Activity Three: Emergency Rione Calls Levels: AU 

Objecthre: Students can demonstrate the proper procedure for placing emergency 
phone calls. 

Steps: 1. Ask the students, "In what other situations would you need to tell 

someone your name, address, and telephone number over ttie phone?" 
EMERGENCIES! 



2. Ask the students to think of possible emeigency situations in which 
they wouki need h^ quickly. List tfa^ on the boacd. 

3. Stzen ^in^MTtance of not being afraM to ^someone for help. 
£xaaipi@i wmxkl in cme ot&cewbm one mi^t need tim i^j^bor^s 
hej^ as ««U as tibe he^ of the Fire Oq|>artment. Anoth^ woukt be 
leldi^ ^epoliee for help in the cfise of a robbery. H^PoIiceand 
Fire D(^>artoi^te are th^ to hd^ y«i. Always keep tiie foUowing 
infoimation witib you to assist hicaseof em^ogency: 

1. Your 1-94 »leati0cstion card. 

2. Hie name, adihesSf and i^one number of your ^Kmsor and of 
finy fid^ods you miight ham. 

4. Explain that each city has its own emergency telephone numbers. 
In many eit^ there is me numb» that can be used to can f<»r help 
in any em^eg^M^. Thi^ number k *'911.'* It is imp<»tant to fmd out 
the ente^g^M^ numb^ and put thma on a p^i^ mxt to the tele* 
I^cme. (if a pemxa am*t renumber the emeigenc^ phone number, 
and do^*th8ve it listed, he or she can can the operator by dialing 
**Q** to adc for the Pofice or Fire D^artmait, or for an amhulance.) 
Em^lg^acy ttumb«8 are in the firont of the telei^one book. 

If you jmm to a new cif^, check ttiese numbm because they may be 
different ftom area to area. 

5. Explain the following: 

a. For medical emetgencies, either dial the emergency phone 
number or dial "0» for op^ator and request assistance. 
When someone answers, s^ tiie following: "Please send an 
ambulance to . . . ** and then give your address. 

b. For fire, dibd ttie emergency phone numter or **0** for operator. 
Wmi someone answers, re^nd with **Th4^ b a fire at 

** and ^en give the address. 

c. For bmglary or theft, again use the same dialmg procedure, 
but answer with '*Send a policeman to . . .** and then give your 
addrei». 

6. Have one student and the translator demonstrate callii^ 911 in an 
emergency situal^n. Be suxe that aU the vital information is included. 
Assign the students to groups to make emergency calls about a fire, 
robbery or accident. 

Activity Four: Pay Phones Levels: All 

Objective: Students can demonstrate the proper procedure to make a phone call 
using a public phone. 

Steps: 1 . If there is one, make use of a model pay phone. Otherwise make 

a poster of a psy phone. Ask students wh^ it is, where they would 
fund one, and when they would use it. 

2. In higher level classes, ask for a vohmteer to come to Uie front of the 
classroom and demon^te the procedure for making a call from 
a p^ phone. In ic wer level claims, demonstrate for the students. 
Then have 2 or 3 others demonstrate the procedure. 
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Activity Five: Directory Assistuice 
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Ob^cthre: Stiktenti csn demon^te how to find a te^tho&e number ti^ey dont 
know by caS^ directory nristanoe* 

Stops: 1. Aik the ilittets how th^wmtkl find a ficiM'k<ir doctor*^ totoi^one 

numb^tf tiiey didn*tknowit (Sobm amwesa: i^ioiMbook, 
callanofiiarfiEtoid,<^)6Xtttoi.) Bsi^alntiiefuncliimof **Directoiy 
A^attttce.** (SeeBadqpmmdXnfcmiittlim). 

2, Poft a name and addxM* on th« boaxd and aik a vohmte^ to call 
"Directoty Assistance" to request the tde;^one ntimb^. 
Escaa^: JcmKki 

102 Elm Street 

DalbSiTeaott 
Student: dials 411 
TrantJator: Muwesi, "Directory AnMance** 
Student: I would like the tdephone number for Joan Kim, 

102 Elm Stx^et. DaUat. 
'Translator: One minute, please. The numbet is 762-0483. 
Student: Thank you. 

Activity Six: Uses of thu Phone Book LeveU; C, D, E 

Objective: Students can demonstrate a basic kno\idedge of the use of a telephone 
book by locating telephone numbers in the phone book. 

Steps: 1. Divide the class into 5 or 6 groups. Di^bute a telephone book 

to each group. Discuss what information people find in the telephone 
books. 

What is in the white pages? What is in the yellow pages? 
What information is in the front of the book? 

2. Ask each group to locate a number in the phone book. Have a repre- 
sentative from each group write the telephone number on the board. 
After all the groups have located the telephone numbers, have a group 
representative explain where he or she found the number. 

(This activity can also be used as a conte^.) Some examples are: 

a. What is the Police emergency number? 

b. What is the Fire emergency number? 

c. What is the Ambulance emergency number? 

d. Find the telephone number for: Betty Keng 

25 Orchard Ed. 
Springfield 

e. You want to invite Mr. Priestly to dinner. He lives on Wardsboro 
Road, What number should you dial? 

f . You have had difficulties finding a job that you really like. 
You need somebody to ghre you advice. Where ^ould you look 
in the telephone book? What (^om) do you need? 

g. You need to make an appointment with a doctor at Memorial 
Ho^ital. What number shouki you call? (Hint: There are two 
places to find this phone number.) 

3, Have students devise Phone B'^ok problems in groups, and exchange. 
(See Attachment) 
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Acttifify Seven: TdqAone Seivke 



Levels: AU 



Ob^ctive: Stud^ts can itemonstxate an understanding of the general proeedures 
for obtaining {^(me s»vi(^ by d^^ribing the steps in pf^er older. 

Steps: 1. DMaibeti^gen^piDGeditieforanang^f<»phi»aet«rv»e. 

(SeeBack^KHindZnfoisiation). £M the steps on ^ boatd (in 
Eai^ MMl/of n^iiwlffi^paage). Stress tibe&niM^tanee of going 
to tlie l^ii»ie Stoie «^ a tnndatiff if im<^ary so that the refugee 
can choose the service that is best for him or her. Also, stie» the 
xe^Hsn^iUties invcriM to renting and udng a tel^one: paying 
t^b, maintaining e<}uq>ment^ etc. 

2. Ha^stitd^tsi&akecanl8f<»^K^stq>fa»ot^aining|^oiMse](vice. 
Shuffte cards and ha^ stttd^ts rmaii^ in cimect Older. 
Ask students to explain steps on the cards one by one. 

V. ESL MINIMAL VOCABULMIY: 

telephone dial 
telephone number push button 
emergency 

fire Myackir^b 

robber My telephone number Is 

ambulance My name is 

poHce 
operator 



VL ADDITIONAL RESOURCES: 

- CAL Monograph, COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORTATION. (Revised Vewion) 
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ATTACHMENT 



PHONE BOOK WORKSHEET 
YEUXJW PAC^ 



1. On whatpfi^doyoufindXi»itaitrant8? , 

2. Do^ the **JoUy Butche's R^tautant'* sexve shdmp (see ad.)? 

3. Under what heading would you look for Bartmider Sdsool? . 

4. On what page can you find ey^la««s? . 

5. How many headings do you find on page 67? 



Levels: C, E 



6. How many dS«ex«»t stOTM are listed «nd«» "Departan^it Stores'*? 

7. Under what headings do you find doctors listed (M.D.,g«i«al doctor)? 

8. How many numbers are Usted und«f "PuWish^s-Books**? 

9. What's the number for the Riarmacy on EUiot Street? 



10. What bank says they are "Good, friendly people who know their banking'7 



Vocabulary: 

Heading 
Bartender 
Shrimp 
Publisher 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 

Activittes Gn^ 



TOPIC AREA: COMMUNICATION 
CONTENT STANDARD: 9,10,11,12 
SUBMITTED BY: COSta^ 
SITE: Bataan 



USEOFTELEraONE Levels: C,D,E 

I. OBJECTIVES: 



n. MATERIALS: 



m. AcnvrriES: 

1. Teacher mtxodaces tiie topic by asking questions: 

— If you wanted to contact someone or give someone a message, how would 
you do it? 

— In your country, where would you find a phone? 

— How many of you had phones ia your home? 

— How many families in your n^^boriiood had telephones? 

2. Teacher explains the uses of the tel^hone: 

— social calls, e^., talking to a frigid 
~ sodal le^pointmenl^ 

— business appointments, e^., interviews, doctor*s appointment 

— emezgencies, e^., {u»ddents, illne^, tiieft 

3 . Teacher demonstrates how to use the telephone ; 

1 . Pick up the receiver — make sure it is right side up. 

2. You should hear a buzzing sound (dial tone) before you b^ to dial. 

3. Placing finger in hole, move the dial to the ri|^t until your finger hits the 
finger stop. 

4 . Take your finger off the dial and let it go back all the way before dialing 
the next digit. 

5. If using a touch-tone phono, press the button of the desirea number. 

6. A "BUZZ-BUZZ" signal means the line is busy. Hang up and dial again later. 

7. A ringing signal will be heard if the call is going through. 
6. After the call, reniember to hang up the receiver gently. 

Teacher also discu^$s 

— iJeginning and ending a call Etiquette 

greeting and introduction ^vel of voice 

purpose of call manner of speaking or answering 

ending of call ^"^H pwt on hold 



Students wiU be aUe to d^nonstrale the use of botli pu^ic and private 
telephones. Students will be able to discriminate sounds on a telephone 
inchadhig ditea tone, rin0ng and busy ^pial. 

Tel^cmesets 

Visuals of tetephones (public and private) 
Situation cards 

Vtefuate of emergency si^atk>ns 
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4. Students tole|ilayiiiioi»coitv»8stiom,ftddie«diigtiie^ 

5. Teacher compares public and private tel^houes: 

*~ kication of pdsmtie teteplun^ (homes, offices) 

^ beacon of inO^ tde^i»(ies (stieets, highways, ^<^ping centers, 

— whoa pi^yment is due 

6. Tead^ eiq^iiiis how to make a local call firom a phoxie emphf^lziiig 
the flawing points: 

— Ikten&ig for dial tone 

— Hi^Mfi g the number . 

7. Teadxer ^ivet situation cards to various students, (oee below) Students role play 
maldng odls frtmi api^ i^cme. 



SITUATIONS 

1. You phone your husband at the factory and are told that 
he cannot &>me to the phoi». You aie asked to call back 
later or to leave a message. What do you do? 

2. Itisnowll:4S A.M. andymtaiecat^tintnaffic. You 
are goit^ to be late for your 12:00 noon i^pointment 
with your friend. What do you do? 

3. You are calling from a public phone and get a wrong num- 
ber. What do you do? 

4. Your child is sick and needs to go to the doctor. What 
do you do? 

5. You and your family ate entertaining a gu^ whaa the 
phon* rings. The caQ^, a stranger, wants you to sul^odbe 
to some magazines. You don't want the nu^azin^ and 

it is inconvenient for you to talk on the phone at ihm time. 
What is the polite thing to do? 

6. You call your doctor's oi^ce and a voice si^rs "Hello, this 
is Doctor Smith's office, hold the line please." Then 
you hear nothing What has happened? What should you 
do? 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



TOPIC AREA: COMMUNICATION 
CONTENT STANDARD: 9, 10 
SUBMITTED BY: LeVanThuy 
SITE: Bataan 
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USING THE TELEPHONE Levels: C,D,E 

I. OBJECTIVES: Students can demonstrate use of a private telephone. 

Students cm discriminate sounds of the telephcsoe, including the dial 

tone, ringing, and the busy signal. 

Students can demonstrate how to ozder tei^hone service. 

II. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A. In the U.S., the telephone is a necessity. Using the telephone is still someUiing new 
among Indochinese refugees, particularly for those who come from rural areas. 

B. Nearly everybody in the U.S. has a phone in his or her house or working place. 
People use telephones for all kinds of puiposes: talking to friends, making appoint- 
ments witii a doctor, calling police for help, and even paying bills. It's hard 

to imagine how Americans would live viri^out telephones. To newly-arriving refugees 
a home telephone may be one of the b^t and nearest sources of support for what- 
ever troubles may arise. Therefore, refugee studrats should learn how to use 
the telephone and understand its applications. 

m. MATERIALS: Several sets of telephones, (real or toy). 

2 sets of electric telephones (which have i^al dial tone, ringing aiid 
busy signals). 

Pictures of different kinds of telephones. 

Pictures of dial phone and touchtone phone (attadhe«l) 

U.S. and Indochina maps (of same scale) and flashcanls of people 

using telephones. 

IV. ACTIVITIES: 

1 . Introduction: A phone conversation between a teacher visiting in Wa^ington State 
and a refugee who worked with her as an Assistant Teacher (AT). 

Teacher puts up a big U.S. map and 2 flashcards showing a man and woman talking 
on the phone. One fla^card is put over Washington State, the other over Florida. 
Also display map of Indochina to compare size of country with tliat of U.S. 

Teacher briefly explains the situation: The teacher has just arrived in Washington 
State to visit her Mends. She calls the AT who is a refugee in Florida to say hello. 

Teacher dials a number. The phone rings. AT picks up the receiver. 

AT ; Hello. This is Darith speaking. 

Teacher: Hi, Darith. This is Chit. Howaroyou? 

AT : Hi, Chit, I'm fine. How are you? 
Welcome to America. 
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Teaciier: Thanks, I'm fine. 



AT : Chit, excuse me, Vm really busy now. Could I call you back? 
What*s your phone number? 

Teacher: Airea code two oh siK, four three three, oh two one seven. 

AT : Area code two six, four three three, oh two one seven? 
Ill call back in abmit an hour. Goodbye. 

Teacher: I^ wait for your call. 

Teachor discusses the importance of using a tel^i»i^ by askixMS discusskm 
quei^icms: 

Did you undh^nstand the phone <»nversa^on? 

Have you ever used a telephone in your coiratry or here? 

In S9hat situatk>ns have you used a tolephcme? At home, in the offi<^, 

in the Army, in a public phK^? 
Do you lemembi^ your i^mie numb^ 

If y<Hi had no phcme, how would you con^^ P€<H>te? Wouki you 
to their home or office or wouki you send letters? 

2. Teacher points out how large the U,S. is when compared to the students^ countries 
and that it is sometimes impossible to go from one pl£u:e to another m ord^ to gwe 
messages or c<mtact people. T^icher refers to the earlier phime conversation 

to show how quick md ccmvenient it is for tiie ta»!her in Wellington State to contact 
the AT in Florida by phcme. From Wadiington to Florkia, it may take four d«Qrs 
for a letter to reach the re<«hrer. It probab^ takes 5 days if one wants to travel 
by bus. Walkii)^ is practically impo^ble! 

3. Give the students the handouts (picture of dial phone and toudbtone phone) 
or show students real telephone sel^ (dml phone and touchtone phone). 
Explain the parts of the telephone and how to use them. 

receiver or headphone 

mcHithpiece 

earpiece 

headphone cradle 
dial face, button tBoe 
telephone base 

Explain how to use the telephone: 

Ans}^ring the phone: 

The bell rings. Pick up the receiver. Hold it up to your ear. Make sure 
the mouthpiece is close to your mouth. When the conversation is fiiidied, just 
simply replace the receiver on the cradle. If ^e receiver is not correctly replaced 
on its cradle, a high, piercing tone will begin « 

Making a call: 

Pick up the receiver. Listen for the dial tone. Dial the number you wish« 
Plac^ your finger in the hole i^ove the number, pull it all the way to the finger stop. 
Take the £uig^ off and let the hole go Imck to its previous place. Dial the next 
digit. For touchtone, just push one button at a time. Do it carefully. 
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listening for different sounds: 

A series of short, hl^ tones: the phone is ringing. Wait for son^ne to ans^ver 
before saying "H^o." A "buzz b«^" signal: the line is busy. Haag up and call back 
later. 

Explain phone numb^ in the U.S. Write a san^ile phone number on the board: 

In the U.S., a complete te^one numbor has 10 digits: e.g.,(21&) 433-0217. 

~ the first a4i^ number is called i^e area code. 

Explain area code. 
— The 7^igit number is the local phone number. 

Students pr{»ti<» making phone calls. 

Show students some telephone ntmibers on fla^cards. Read them arj have students 
repeat. Zero is usually caUed **oh" in a telephone number. 

e.g., (215) 4334)217. Students say: "Area code two one five, 
the numl^ is four tiuee three, oh two one men." 

Ask each student to choose a local phone number. Pass ^e tel^hones around 
and have studoits piacUce dialing their phone numbers. They can say ^ir phone 
numi^rs out loud while they a»e dialing them. 

Using two sets of electric phon^, students recognize telephone sounds. 
Diai tones 

One set of telephones is electrically charged. The other is not. Ask students 
one by one to fmd whidi phone has a dial tone. 

Ringing sound and busy sound 

Both telephones are electrically charged. 

One student is asked to dial a phone numbCT. The bell rings. Another student 
is asked to pick up and answer saying "Hello." Some other pairs of students are 
asked to do the same thing. 

Now, the teacher asks one student to hc^ a receiver and pretend to be talking. 
Another student is asked to dial a phone number. He gets a busy agnal. He hangs up. 
The teacher could ask other students to try again. They ^ouU all hear the busy 
signal. 

Students role play using basic telephone langua^. Teacher explains each situation 
and students practice the dialogues, first together, then in groups. 

a. Dialogue!: Hello! 

In the U.S., the peraon who answers the phone says "hello" first. 
He may say his name too. 

A : HeUo. This is Darith (faking). 

B: Hi, Darith. This is Chit. How are you? 

A: Hi, Chit. I'm fine. How are you? 

B: I'm fine, l^ianks. 
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b. DiaiogueU: Jusi a minute! 



It ihe person being called d<m not ansv^ phone, the caller 
should ask that person, "Is (name) there? May I speak to him (or her), 
please?*' Hie answer m^t be "Just a minute** or "Hold the Une, plea^,** 
or even "Don't hang up." llie caller should not han^ up, but wait for 
tiie p^'son to msmsc. 

A: Hello. 

B: Hello. Is Bob there? May I speak to him? 
A: Yes, jtt^ a minute, please. }k>b, it's for you. 

c. Dialog III: M(o^ I t(d^ a mem^ef 

If ^ perscm called a not ihiexe, the re^nse mi^t foe "May I take a message?" 
Or "^ase call again at (time)." 

A: Hello. 

B: Hello. I speak to John? 

A: SiMcry, he's not hcse now. May I take a message? 

B: Y^, 1^ is Betty. Please tell him 111 call back later. 

A: O.K., goodbye. 

d. Dialogue IV: Wrong Number. 

A: May I speak to Thanh, please? 

B: No one by that name Uves here. What number are you calling? 

A: 435-1541 

B: I'm ai^aki you have the wrong number. 

A: Sony to disturb you. 

6. In the from comer of the classroom, teacher sets up a telephone store 
with several diffor«it types of telephone equipment in different colors. 
Toy teleph<mes may be used. Teacher can use posters or pic^ues of telephones. 
Teacher uses brainstcmning techniques to answer the following questions: 

Who would help you ordar a new telephone? 

Your sponsors and friends couM help you inquire about telephone 
service. However, it's you who will order and pay for the service. 

Where, do you go? 

— Visit your nearest telephone store (use visuals to simulate your own 
telephone store) where you can see available tele|:*ones on display. 

— Teadier shows: 

different typt^ of telephone: dial phone, touditone phone, 

table phone, wall phone. 

different colors: Idue, red, white, black, etc. 

different styles: standard, classic, fancy (e.g. Mk;key Mouse phone) 

— Talk to the salesperson and make clear that you probably want ^e 
cheapest model and the cheapest i^rvice. 

Teacher explains the types of basic phone service in most areas: 
Unmee Tared service: 

The monthly rate (e.g., $7.00) provides an unlimited number of local calls. 
Measured service: 

If you don't make any calls, this is the least expensive. The monthly rate 
(e.g., $3.00) provkles an allowance of a certain number of local calls 
(e^., 50 calls). After your local calls use up this allowance, you 11 be 
charged for the extra local calls you make. 
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The salei^}erson may ask you to £01 out the syipropiiate fonns and answer 
some qua^Uons con<»sming: 

— your coatQjIate acUlf^ 

— type of home telephone service 

— wtietih^ or not you wacnt your name listed in the directory 

— ify0i,how you w»at your listing to appear. 

You wiQ beaded to a d^(x^ to ^bUsh your credit. It maybe 
returned to you after you have paid <3ie bim xegulady for a year <»: 
whoi the phone is returned, tbere is a for installation. 

"Hie tekphone company wiU ass^ you a v^one number. 
A phone book is ateo given to you for free. 

Additional Activitks 

Practice diak)gues witii a saleqserson or repair person. 
Make i;^ exercisei umxig the phone book. 
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ATTACHMENT 



Talking imi tii« Telephone 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Gu^ 



TOnC AREA: COMMUNICATION 
CONTENT STANDARD: 16 
SUBMriTEDBY: O) Staff 
SITE: Galang 



MAP READING 

L CONTENT STANDARDS: 

— Students im<ie{st8nd what a mi^ is and how it can be used, 
n. BACKGROUND INFORMAllCH^: 

A. A primary goal of refugee resettlement in America is that the refugees become 

6elf-«ufficienta8socmi»pos^te. One st^ towaids 8dyF^»i£Cka»ncy is being sd)le 
to find one's way drouiuloi!«*8 new dtgr. Refti^Bes maj^ have trouble umteistanding 
oral directions from Ameriouss. Pei^ on the street msgr not have tiie time 
or patience to giro detailed directions. The refuf^* fif^ds ot relatives may not 
be able to give directions to their own homes, so the refu^^ might hove trouble 
finding them. Reading a map can help. 

B. Most refugees are xesettled in urban areas. Laxge cities with crowded stieets >md 
hi|^-rise buildings may confuse and frighten some newcom^ ^o need tc get 
from one place to anotiber and dont know the hunpiai^, the area, or the trans^ 
portation system. Being able to lo<»te where one is and i^ere one wants to go 
(on a map) can increase a pei«on's %nse of confidett<» and indqiendence. 

C. Typesof maps. A map is a scaled representation of an area, a way to identify land- 
marks, and a way to get help in going from one place to another. There are many 
types of maps, A city map is the most common^ used and the one that will 
probably be most h^ful to refugees. There are also roorf m^p* (state or county), 
subway or bus maps, topographical (^owii^ gef^raidbdbal featur«»), political 
(showing coun^ boundaries), and navigational maps. Even store or building floor 
directories are maps. 

D. In America, maps can be foimd at gas stations, bookstore tourist offices, and the 
local Chamber of Comment. Usually a small fee is charged. 

E. City Maps 

1. In the U.S., many large cities are divided into different sections according 

to compass directions. Often ihe division is determined by a particular street 
or landmark. For example, Portland, Oregon, is dhrided into east and west 
by the Willamette River. 

2. Most maps will have the following information: each street will be labeled 
with a name and direction (N.S.E.W.), difier^t blocks will be numbered to 
make it easier to find an address, and there will be an alj^iabetical index of street 
names. 
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in. MATERULS: 



— Poster: of Vietnam 
-- Poster: map of the worM 

— Mipi of the U^^, (xoadnu^) 

^S^^Sj^^J ^^P^^'t^^l JCl^J^P^BI^ 

— Cily wi^ ^teet iiulex (audi ^ Singap<Me, Bangkok, Manila) 

— Poster: Mi^ofcttap 

— Catymi^of aUjS.dty (8udii» FoirttaiKi) 

— Handouts (attadied) 

— Ftadicanto can be piepaied with infonaation alnnit each s^. 

IV. AcnvmES: 

Activity One: QmimtmVia^ Levels: A, B.C. 

Objective: Students can deinonstnite understanding of a simple map by arranging 
classroom furniture according to a classroom map. 

Steps: 1. On ti»B inaard, draw a fioor {to (map) of l^be classroom, indhiding 

l^e d^ks, b«)dies, blackbc^, and even some books or umbiellas 
in whattev^ anangem^t tlie teai^^ chooses. 



2. 



3. 



Give ^e stc^ilte two minutes to arr»igs the cli»fiwm ftimituie 
«:c(nding to the plan on the board. Ask the students to ezi^ain what 
evsythii^ 03i the bo an f ^p r ^ aate. 

If the students have a good gra^ of the conc^t of a map, the teacher 
may dbooseto skH> to Activity Four (drawing a da^room map). 
If the studfflits have difficulty following the plan on tiie l»}ard, 
continue with activities two, three, and four). 



Activity Two: 



Purpose and Types of Maps 



Levels: A, B, C 



Objective: Students can demon^te an understanding of the purpose and types 
of maps by listing ideas on the board. 



Steps: 



1. Ask individual students the following questions: If you were in 
Saigon and had to go to a pl^ ju^ outskJe the city, a place you had 
neraf been l^ore, how would you proceed? What kind of feans- 
portation would you use? How would you feid the place? 

2. If you were in Saigon and needed to &id an office buUdii^ you had 
never seen before, how would you proceed? How would you get 
around the city? How would you find the place? 

3. List students* re^onses. Possible rei^nses might include: ask 
directions from people, follow landmarks, keep looking at the sun, 
use a map. 

4. Ask those students who mentioned maps to explain what a map 
can tell them. How does a map he^ you find a place? What kinds 
of maps have the students used at home? (There might be a boat 
captain in the class. This person couW explain how to use a map!) 
What otixer kinds of maps are there? Where can you find them in the 
U.S.? 
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Activity Thm: CcnniMSS IHrectkim Irn^i A, B, C 

Objective: 8tttd«>fa can d em o a i t g rte an uadeatiitd^ 

in Eni^ fay following oxal directioiis azui locating compass dixections 
on a nu^ of bidodiina. 



St^: 1. Aak tlie ^»tata to alaiid up aiHS face oatain diieet&m Wh^doea 

tise aim lise? (Stttdtetta fe^e eaat.) Whote doM tlie ^ aet? (Sti^ents 
face weft.) The teacher may want to label the classroom walls (north, 
soulii, aaat, mtiA,) 

2. C<Hii&ii;Maddng8tiida»taqiiesti<»ia fitch m: Whona is tilie ho^^tel? 

cKxnect directltxa aiMl dixiectkiffi out 

anaa outatiotdMNl, to foxm a ''M.** ll®^ «miiduMild be r^idsing 
towazds the soutiieast^ southwest, northeast, and northwest. Ask the 
olii«rftiidattatogotovaxioi»|^Ms«aroiaidtiieioom. Ask itiktenta: 
How many pef^le aie in tiie nor^ieait? How many peqpks are th«« 
in the souliieast?, etc. 

4. RacMi a mi^ of Indodblaa on tifaM board. Aak ox» stud^t to point to 
Vietnam, OsmlKMita, L8<KS, «»t and ^K^. What ccmntry is on 
>^tnam*8 nc^em border? What country is on Laos'A western 
border? 



5. Ask differ»it stud«sts to locate their home towns on the map and 
t»ll the direction th^ would travel to eadbi oth^'s home towns. 

Activity Four: Drawing a Classroom Map Levels: A, B, C 



Objective: Students can demonstrate an undOTStanding of what a miq> is and how 
to read one by drawing a simpte m$p of tise dbMsroom. 

Steps: 1. Placetheblackboaniin&ontof the north wan of the classroom 

and have all studfmts face north. TeU the stud^ts to pretend 
that the classroom is without a roof and they are looking down. 
What can you ^? 



Can you see anything written on the board? 

— Cm you see t*ie windows? 

— Can you s^ the tablra and bendies? 

2. BbEplain that reading annuls like you are looking down (TOP VIEW 
OS BIRD'S EYE VIEW) on the area. Ask each student to draw 

a map of the clawroom using a TOP VIEW. CSrculate around the 
room to as^ those students having difficulty. 

3. After the students have drawn l^eir nu^ pk^ out a few ea^amples 
of good maps. Hold them up for oth^ students to look at or place 
them on the floor for a TOP VIEW. What makes them good? 
Probably it Is because they are drawn to scale. 
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Activity Fivt: Map of Camp 



Levels: All 



Obk^tive: Students can locate ff>fwtfi<» i^bcM and routes fsoxa one nlace to anotiier 
<Hi a simpte \^ potelhsg tli^ out <m a mi^ the ctaap. 



1. I^it tike map of camp oa the lK»ax<t Hm« the stttdaita examine 
map and identify cini^ast <iiiectioiis. Ask stud^ts to point to 
the classroom on the map and locate thcar barracks. Ask some 
atudaits to ^ow th« route from titeir Isaxracks to the dassroom 
usifl^ a pointer. 

2. Point out how tiieleg^<% key on a mi4> can help you find the 
location of a particular phice. 

3. Divide the studtots into two gnmpt, T^m A and Team B. Sachteam 
SMids a ri^l»ei»ktatii« up to the map, with b«sk lAini^ to the poster. 
Name a place on the map and both students turn around and try 

to locate it. The first {Mswin to point to the »Hrect pla^ accnces 
a point for his or her tc^tm* 



Activity Six: Gty Map 1 Levels: D, E 

Objective: Students can demon^rate understanding of a city map by locating ^pedfic 



Steps: 1. Show a mi^ of the United static. Ask the students what it is. 

What states will tib^ be resetthng in? What stat^ f»e th(^ familiar 
with? I^e a few stud«ato loeeto several stat^ and cities within these 
etotes (e.g., Houiton, T^as; San B^cisco, Califoimia). 

2. Explain to the students thiA since most of them will be going to live 
in citias, not in «naU tovnom or rural areas, it wUl be helpful for them 
to becon^ familiar with some features of a cil^ map. Foresum^le, 
locate tbe state of Oregon. IheL- have one stuitent locate the cil^ 
of Portland 



3. Put the map of Portland on the board. Explain the features 

of a city nu^ (see B»:kground Information). Th^,or^tthe 
students to the mi^ of Pcatland. 

— What divid^^ the city tato east and w^? (V\^taD»tte Riv^) 

— What divides the city into n&c&i and south? (Bumside St. ) 

— LcK^ate different sections of the city (NE, SW . . . ) and place 
small directional cards in each section. 

~~ Which direction does 2nd Ave, run? 

~ Wbidi directk>n does Wi^hington St. run? 

— Locate block numbers. Explain that block numbers usually 
^t larger as they move away £rom the directional divider. 

4. Give a spedftc address and have one student point to the location 
on the map. Repeat until stud«its axe familiar with map. 

5. Divide the students into two teams. Have a represesitative from each 
team come up to the map. Name a specific address and both students 
try to locate it. The iSnt person to point to the correct location 
scores a point for his or h^ team. 
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6. Divicte flvHl^tt into tbiee teffm. Show a card with a q^dfic addvest 
on it. Have one student from Team A come up to the mi^ and 
locale t^ad^WM. Then the teacher gwes oxal divectiona (tuzn Ib% 

student umSt have followed eam^ and be able to name his or 
h^ new loca^on. If the student is conrect, the team scoxes a point. 
Help from teammates is encouiaged! 

Activity Seven: Map AbbreviatioBS Levels: D, E 

Objective: Students can identify abbreviations on maps by recogniaing abbreviations 
on flashcaxds. 

Steps: 1. S^w flashcards with abbreviations printed on them. Students give 

full word meanings for each abbreviation. 

— road " Rd. — drive * Dr. 

— street St. — hi^way " Hwy. 

— lane Ln. — boulevard « Blvd. 

Activity Eight: Dty MapII Levels: D, E 

Objective: Students can demonstrate understanding of a city voap by locating specific 
places on a city map (e^., Sin^xDre). 

Steps: 1. Distribute maps of SingsqTore to small group. Point out that the 

pink area is the Central Business District. Ask the students to find 
the area. (L 11). What do they see there? (Finfer Pier - the place 
they'll arrive in Singapore). 

2. ^fer students to street directory. The names of the streete are in 
alphabetical order. Ask the students to locate Scotts Road (I 4), 
and Maxwell Road (K 10). Then write four or five streets on the 
board. Have a contest to see which group locates all of the streets 
first. 

3. Have the groups sohe the following problems: 

a. You are at River Valley Road &nd Hill Street. You want to go 
to Bras Basah Road and Hill Street. How will you go? 

b. You are at the post office at Somerset Road and Killiney Road. 
You need to go shopping at the comer of Tanglin Road and 
Orchard Road. How will you get there by foot? What roads will 
you take? 

4. Refer student to mq) index / Places of Interest. Have the students 
solve this problem: 

a. You are at Newton Circus eating lunch. You decide to spend 
a relaxing afternoon at the iJotanical Garden. What roads 
will you take and in which direction? 

5. For fun, you may want to show the students where Hawkins Road 
Refugee Camp is on the island map. 
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Aetbfity NIm: State Msp 



Leveb: C, D, S 



Ohjectiva: Student! can demoiii^isle how to Ick^i^ 

steps: 1. DivMetiiestittots into fouvw five gxoups (d^jimidfa^ <»i ilte 

to locate the dties and compute diftancea. 

2. Thia activity can be |»n«ited aa a cmil^ DistrUmteahaiMtout 
or write eadi location on the bosad. The first group to find 

the CKsornrt kmiticm diiMance wKMcei a point. 



ActMty Ttm: 
Objective: 

Steps: 



U.S. Road 



Stu<knta can cUmonstvate lOiOity to use a zoad nu^ by locating 
cities and following h^waya frmn one dty to another. 

1. Divide the stud^ts into gioups of three. Distribute ime U.S. rofaS 
nu^ to ea«^ grov^. Explain the mi^r kind of symbols cm the 

2. Ask the stud^ta to locate ^e city in 'Mk tiieyll be vesetying 

or wouki like to go. Eadi group follows the highw^ md diiec^toia 

3. Kadb group repoits to the class while the rest of the studmts 
follow on thek m«pa. 

4. As a follow-up, the tew^^ may want to add additional infOnnatira 
about the diiKerent r^ons of the U.S.A. (Use cards with information 
about individual states.) 



V. MINIMAL ESL: 



north For hj|^ levels: ro«i 

south street 

east avenue 

west lane 

turn right hl^way 

turn left drive 

go straight boulevard 
block 
city 
state 



VI. ADDITIONAL RESOURCES: 

- Fodor's 1982 Guide to the USA 

- An Outline of American Geography, International Communication 
Agency, U.S. Department of State, Wa^ington, D.C. 
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ATTACHMENT 



I. 



FINDING CITIES ON STATE MAPS 

Mapof CaHfomta: 

A. Find the locations of these citiei or towns: 



1. Saoramento 

2. fiuwka 

3. San Luis Obispo 

4. Orovilte 



5. Vatencia 

6. San Jose 

7. Madera 

8. Chico 



B. What direction do you take from: 



1. Santa Eosa 
Sacramento 
3. Los Banos 

C. How fer is it &om: 

1. Recldin^ 

2. Stockton 

3. Santa Ana 



to 
to 
to 



to 
to 
to 



Eureka 
Stockton 
San Fernando 



San Fernando 

Merced 

Escondido 



Map of Oregon : ^ 

A. Find the locations of these cities or towns: 



1. Salem 

2. Bend 

3. Tillamook 

4. Baker 



5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



B. What direction do you take from: 

1. Portland to 

2. Newport to 

3. Klamath Falls to 

C. How far is it from: 

1. Coquille * to 

2. Portland to 

3. Pendleton to 



Oakridge 
RosebuT^ 
Astona 
Gold Beach 



Eugene 

CorvalHr 

ReseburiT 



Winston 
Albany 
The DaUes 



11 L Map of Michigan: 

A. Find the locations of these cities or towns: 



1. Ann Arbor 

2. Akron 

3. Femdale 

4. Brooklyn 



5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



Greenville 
Hastings 
Deckerville 
Bancroft 
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B. What direction do you taks from: 



1. Cadillac to 

2. Hastings to 

3. Gaytonfd to 

C. How far is it £rom: 

1. Remus to 

2. Port Austin to 

3. Cadillac to 



Saginaw 
Forti^md 

AlpOQA 



Marion 
Romeo 

M{UlistCN9 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



TOPIC AREA: COMMUNICATION 
CONTENT STANDARD: 16 
SUBMITTEO BY: Jacques Mozand 
SITE: Bataaa 



MAP READING Levels: C,D,E 

I. OBJECTIVES: Stud^ts understand why reading a can be of peisonal interest 

and of impaetam^. 

Studente practice the concept of iadep«ad«a<^ and "self he^)/' 

II. MATERIALS: 4 ms^ (dty m^) 

Other maps 

Situaticm caxda (one for each group) (Att£»^^) containing: 

. Story and iH^lr»% of a friend or relative. 

. One point of interest or community service, building/location. 

ni. ACTIVITY: 

1. Briefly describe the basic idea of a map to the students. 

2. Divkle the class into groups (6-8 people each). 

3. Give one situation card and one miE^ to each group such as: 

John Brown 

Abraham Lincoki Hi|^ School 

Let them "swm for a while." 

Wait for any questions coming them. 

4. With the help of the AT, ^ow ttiem the first step in findmg 
a pl^ce by usin^ the map index. 

Let them find the street and •*place of interest.'* 

Show them how to lo<^dize the general area or block in which tiie place is located. 

5. Ask one pereon from each group to present the identified places to the class. 
Ask him/her how the group found the places. 

6. Re-explain indexing system. 

Show the students "distance" between two places and other information 
given on a map. 

Tell them how to get a map. 

7. Encourage the students to practice. 

Note: Method can be used with transit system maps in Transportation, floor -lans of 
buildings such as stores in Consumerism, hospitals in Health and other 
topic areas. 



ATTACHMENT 



SAMPLE SITUATION CARD 



Group , 

1. John Brown 

You met him in the pubUc library and he wants to show you 
a vefy good book w^h could become the book of your life. 

3375 D<Mjlge Street Omaha 
tel.: 341 5678 



2. Abraham Uncohi Hi^ School 
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IV. FUSING 



17. Students uiidfinfe«id^f<^low&3g£ict(m in ieeUsg a 

number of people idlowed per dwelling 

diffexence between ftixnished and unton^ed dweUing 

«5cewa»flttytoiewteee 

18. Stiid^tea»dbic^iiinllsiillesn^dil^^ 
Am^ran housing. 

Id. Stttdart»caadet<adbeomniiKmhoii»d><^igyB«nceiandi ^ 

21. Stttd^iind«fs^^ec(HaM»nS^iiwol€9ia(g|r(de^ 

22. Stttdoitauadai^iadllieli^wiaglKtfMinloodftox^ 

^ritiexe to food 

how to i»epitre food for dosage 

^oilage and eisi^wtlon d^et 

23. Students understand how to stoxectewiingpxDduGto and medi^ 

24. Students <^<^cribec|^st^^tote methods of waste diQKMal both in and out of 
the home. 

25. Studoits am describe eomnM>nv^p(m4l^Iittes of a tenant: 

pay lent on time 
. teeptl^himafaig dean, inside and out 

zeport ansr damage df iKiiising to faoMSmd 

obs^ve rates govening mnnb» of occupants allowed in hou^ng 

give notice befoxe moving 

ask permisdon before making altexatiom or repairs 

ze^ject the ri^ta of nei^bois 
. abide by the tenns of a tease 

26. Students und^stand common responsibilities of a landloid: 

. pzovide for ^nosl m^tenance 
eofozce t«nns of tiie lease 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



TOPIC AREA: HOUSING 
CONTENT STANDARD: 18 
SUBMITTED BY: COSta0 
SITE: Usanat mAum 



ERIC 



VILLAGE HOUSING Levels: A,B 

L OBJECTIVE: Students can d^cribe iii detail llieir house in the viUage by mea^ 

dzaw&j^ rods and blocks, and discussion. 

11. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: The mountains and forests of Oiina, Laos, Hiailand, 
and Vietnam are a cimimon environment for tbe Hl^Uand^. Th^ have to i»if^ tiieir 
lifestgrte to their ckcumstsmces. Hie way ihey - abte to make fi^ use of nabiral 
suzroundinp reflects their unique cultures. Select f^projmate ^ for thek viOat^ 
isoneof the many .asks they must do to »irvive. This is a complicate and dif£k»ilt 
«!ideavor because they have to find enou^ fertite land with plentiful cte« wat« nearby. 
Let us inves^te the settlement p^tems of the Mien. We shouki bear in mind that they 
are quite differrat from other groups. Mien vfllag^ are umally delated at an eleva^n 
of ^proximately 900 to 1000 meters (3,000 - 3,300 feet) above sea level The "slash 
and bum" me^od of agriculture is a fixed condition of thek settlement migration. 
Once the Mien find an ai^ropdate site for their village, tii.*y will cut down the trees, teave 
them to with» during the d^ season and then bum then to a^ies and leave the a^es 
for fertilizer. Aft«r the first harvest, fertilizer comes only from the burning of weeds and 
straw. During the rainy season, the surface of the soil wa^es away making the land less 
fertile. After many harvests the land becomes less and less f^ile and finally it becomes 
too sterile to produce anything. The mes of sterile land has to look further for more 
fertile land, and the territor:/ given to farmland keeps expanding. Onc^ the field is too far 
from the original house, the head of the family mi^t conad^ moving to live clo^r 
to the new farm. In thfe way, sometimes a whole vills^ suddenl^r d»»^pp^rs and a new 
village comes to life. Sometimes the people jit^ move to join other Mien in other 
villages, to work for ttiera, or to buy their own land if they have enou^ money. The 
causes of mixtion of the Mien mi^ of course derive from other factors as weU, 
but the fall and rise of a Mien village reflects this cyclical pattern of their culture: 
the cycle of birth-decay-death continually repeated. 

The Mien build their houses directly on the ground. The walls are usually made of split 
bamboo while the roof is thatched with cogon grass. The firont door, which is only 
used on ritual occasions (such as marriagp, death), faces downhill. The main entrance 
to a house is usually through doors at the end of the building which lead to men's and 
women's quarters. 

in. MATFRIALS: Rods, newsprints, colored pencils, crayons, magic markers, tape recorder, 
IV. ACTIVITIES: Teachers choose one or two of the following suggested activities: 
1 . Drawing: 

Divide the students into two or three groups. Each group should consist of not 
more than 3 people, C t w»ach group a piece of > tawing paper, crayon, coloreU 
pencil, or magic markt:. 

9^ 8 S 



eadi group to diaw a pkture of their native house from their memory. 
Hie pictoie i^ould idiow: 



— House and its location 

— Sunoundin^ fansland, aiHl tivestock 
~~ Interior {^bus of ^e hoiMe 

— Fumitore, cooking utensils, and tools, used by both men and women. 

The picture can show onfy one of the abc >q iwms c»r aU of tkmk, 

ihm&tej^&misBiSKeatfmSpifptoo^ Oth^stodents 
^ould ask qt;^tions com^miii^ the ptetuxe. 

2. Dl^casiioii: 

Divide stod^ts into groups; each group shouki c<Hisst of not mcMPe than 3 peopkt. 
Give each group 3 or 4 of the following questions; after discussion report to the 
class. 

~ How do you iBnd a suitable place to live? 

— What criteria do you use to sdteet a site for your house? 

— Do you buikl your own house? How? 

— What does your house look like? 

— Can you draw a plan of your house? 

— Can you remember what the interior of your house looks like? 

— Do you have rooms in your house? How many? 

— Do you have a bathroom? If not, what do you do? 

— How do you store things and livestock if you have any? 

— How many people live in yoiw house? 

— When a son or a daughter is married, does he or she have to move out and 
build another house? Why? 

~ Do you ever have to move? Why? When? 

— When does a whole village move? Why? 

The last two questions are directed at students who migrate due to the "slash 
and bum** tradition. 

3. Rods and Mocks: 

Divide the students into groups and have them use blocks and rods to build 
houses, etc. Have each group explain their construction. 

RESOURCES: Farmers in the Hills: Upland People of North Thailand, A. R. Walker. 
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TOPIC AREA: HOUSING 
CONTENT STANDARD: 18 
SUBMITTED BY: (X) Staff 
SriE: Phanat N0th(»ii 



VILLAGE AND CAMP HOUSING Levels: A.B 



I. OBJECTIVE: Students can esqilain i^e ftaid^cm of »K7itts and stox^ 

dw^Qinp. Iliey can a&M de«Bdbe tiie mU'tistmente tte^»ay f ^ 
in cmp. 

Jl, MATERIALS: Weo Tips, **Hous^ in tiie MountaUis'* 

Slides, "Hou^in PbamitNildUHn'* 

Should these be unavailable, teacher can substitute pictures or students' 
owndxawk^s. 

m. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: in this l^on ^e stodoits will have a diance to view 
3 deferent kinds of hoit^i^faoiviai^ and in camp. Hi^isavikleot^of houses the 
mountains, slides of fSianat NIkhom canqp, and pktux^ of various oth^ camps. The house 
in the vil^ge will reflect their previous experience in their homeland and lead th&ca to 
better undeistand the function and characteristics of their dwellin£^ which they perhaps 
never analyzed before. For these Hij^ilanders buildii^ a house is a tradition which has 
been practiced for centuries without much change. Viewing their own houses in great 
detail on the video tape can give them a clearer idea of how tradition is so significant in 
the way they live. They can understand better why a certain room haa to be at a certain 
place and why there are so many taboos concerning the site chosen and the building 
of the house. 

The slide show and the pictures of the various camps will enable them to visualize the 
necessary changes that have occurred. These changes are the result of the limitation of 
space in refugee camps and the lack of a natural environment (except in a very few cases). 
The refugees are allotted a small space in which many activities must take place. The 
change in the characteristics of the dwelUng and its functions has greatly affected the 
lifestyle and adjustment of most of the refugees. Being aware of these changes might 
help the students to be better prepared for more changes that will certainly take place 
once they resettle in the U.S.A. 

IV. ACTIVITIES: 

1. Show the video tape of houses in the mountains. Do not explain anything; students 
should view it quietly so that they can reflect on their past experiences at this 
moment. Let them return to the past; let them feel it and realize that things have 
changed. Life will never be the same as in the village. The video tape should take 
about 20 minutes. 

Show the slides of Phanat Nikhom camp. This time make it very casual by asking 
some questions concerning what they ?re watching. 
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%owpifnufesofvado{issi^^]t$eecaii^inl%ai}a^ Let 
stodents discuss tliey hsxe smi p^^maUy; do mMi ask any qu^^m; just let 
th^ the pktuses. If the ^udaite ask vM; can^ tiiey sm k>oking at, teS them, 
but it is not nms&saxy. lbs important thing is that ^e^ see difievences between 
houses in the village and m the camp. 

2. Lead a discussion uaag the following qu^ons: 

— What did you think about the video tape? 

Axe those houses ^nilar to your houses in the vUlage? 

— What did you think about the slide show? 

— What did you think about the pictures? 

~ What do you think is the most hnportant difference between the houses in 

the viU^ie and the houses in the camp? 
~ Doyou1hinktfa0(e wiUbealotof di^erenoesbetweenhous^intiievillf^ 

and bous^ the If so, why? 

Teachers shouki empha^ in the discusdon the problem of s^me, the loss of privacy, 
the change of lifestyle, and the effects of aH tii^ diangss. 

3. Have students div^ into groups to discnsss one of the following topks and px^nt 
th^ ccmduidons to the class: 

What effect wiU the chani^ have on: 



village leaders 

men 

women 



— children 

— theekleriy 

— the dan 



4. 



Have students discus the following: 



How can they gain from the chains they sie undergoing? 
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TmCAREA: HOU^G 
CONTENT STANDARD: 18, 19 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SITE: (Mea^ 



COMPARING HOUSING 

I. OBIECnVES: 

— Students can describe sinUlarittes ai^ diffeiesces bet^^ 

Studtents mi describe cGamnon hous^old ai^pUances and fumiahiiigB found in 
America. 

U. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A. Thme&ce tiKtee bask types of housbi^ intheU.S.: roonu, t^partments, and hous^. 
See pi^ 1 and 2 in the CAL Mon<^is^h, li<ra^ng (revi^ version) for descriptions 
of each type of housing. Mobile hoam axe sometimes used, but usuaUy only in small 
towns and niral aie^ Tbt^ ate sekSom used tei Uoge dt^. 

B. Inisl^ tiie home. Diffezent homes in Ameri<» ha:^ different arrang^ents of rooms 
and furnishing inside. But most homes have certain types of rooms such as the 
following: 

— a kitchen having a stove, an oven, a refrigerator, a sink, and 
storey areas. 

— a batibroom havmg a toilet, a dnk, a bathtub or a shower. 

— bedrooms having b^, closets, and cabinets, 
a dining room having a table and chairs. 

Be sure to consult the CAL Monograph, pages 2 through 8. The 
monograph explains detoils about the oven and stove, the refr^g^tor, 
the treezer, the sink, garbi^e disposal, hot water heater, bathtub 
and shower, the American toilet, heating and air-conditioning, 
lighting, laundiy , gardening, keying snow off the sidewalks, and 
other inicmnation. Thexe are also hints on how to save mon^ on 
heating bills and how to buy househokl items at reasonal^ prices. 

in. MATERIALS: 

— Oxford Picture Dictionary. 

— Poster: American house. 

— CAL lESL/CO Program Teadbdng Visuals (Housing). 
^ Sample Prices of House Furnishings (Attached) 
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IV. AcnvmES: 



htmis: All 



Activity One: Comisaiiiig HiNisiiig 

Objective : Students cen comiiare typical tomm d weUin^ wi<^ typical dweBini^ 
in the U.S. by diawiag pic^ues of th^ hmm in Indodiina, and tfa^ 
comparing the purpc^es of various ports of the dwelling to the purposes 
of the varkius rooms in an Americiai dwfSting. 

Steps: 1. For D level aiui abcyve, a& mch stud^t to €b»w a pkture ox dia^am 

of his/h» home kk Vietnam. For A, B, and C level students, divkle 
the class into groups of 4 to draw one of their homes. 

2. Ask eiK^ group or selected s^iden^ to describe their (Swings to the 
dass. A^ qu^ons tike th^: 

a. How many people live there? 

b. Whoe in the kitdi^ is the food prepared (sit^ on the ftoor, 
on the table, <^ wfa«(«)? How is food pr^Mired? 

c. Wme is the food eat^? 

d. Whac« is the batliroom? Are bathing area and toilet located 

in tibe same room? in tiie house? How many balAiiooms in one 
hou%? 

e. Wasxe do you wa^ and dxy clothes? 

f. Is there a yan; or garden? In the bac^ (HT ficont of the house? 

g. Where do family members sleqp? tiiey sleep in tiie living 
room? How many fami^ memb^ i^teep In one »K}m? 
How many family members sleep in one bed? 

h. Is there a refrigerator? Is there any hating or air-conditioning? 

i. \\liat is the source of enexgy in the house? Electricity, gas, oU? 
j. Where dc^ the fami]^ sp^ most of its time in the hcmse? 

3. After ^e groups or individiials have reported on their drawings and 
answered the teacher's questions, ask students to list tiie types of 
rooms and the purposes of the rooms found in the Vietnamese home. 

4. Present a pi»ter of an American house or distribute copies of the 
Oxford Dictionaiy. Ask e«:h student what each room 

is used for and what it is called (see Minimal ESL). Asstud^ts 
identify the rooms and th&x us^ make a list on the blackboard 
or on brown pspes. Put this next to the list of rooms in a Vie^iamese 
house. Askqu^tions a. through j. from step number 2 above 
about the American home. 

5. . Ask the students to list the similarities and differences between 
Vietnamese homes and American homes. You can ask the class 

to make one Ust toother or you can divide the class into groups to 
accomplish this task. 
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Activity Two: Types of Hou^ng 



Levels: AH 



Stei^: 



StttcMs can conqjMffe ike Imsh types of Vktiuaaese li<ws^ with tiie 
basic typ«i of Aiii«ek»n hoiisbg by inaSdag a som^ 
hou^ng^r sttttot^ liTed in in Vietnam, and idantafying the tbree roost 
common typ^ of h<Ktsliig in Hie 

in Vietnam. How many lived in {Qjartments? How znai^ lived in 
&mfiy hmnra in tiie city? li^olhredininndhcsnM? 

2. SeteGtami^bearofeadbci^eg(»3r: mie who livad bi ani^jiartix^t, 
cmi iAm lived bi a tkomB, one friio ttrod in a xuisal hcns^ plus my 
otiber tattegdsdis. Ask &axh p€3rson to (S.Hcsih& his or iter home. Ask 
ea^pmon wliyheor^&radinthistypeof hmuing. ¥/hatwere 

j^^^l^^^^^^ji^^j^^^^^^ ^^jn^^l ^^l^^^^^^^^^^^iKJ^^fc^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^3^1^^^^^ ^J^? ^fat^^utiiifeoiij^^P 

3. A& the studoite what type of hoi»ing they expect to find in titeU.S. 
EspedaD^, ask them Yiboi. type of housing tfa^ tfaemsehes expect 
tolivein. If they have ifi^^ already in tiieU^.,i^st»tent8 what 
i^fpe of h(»«dng Uiey htm. 

4 . Fxesent the poster of an An^dcan hoiise. Ask tiie i^^ts the 

difference between this house and otbcf types of American housing. 
Emphasize that not all American homes look the same. 

5. With studento, make up a list of the {^vantages and disadvantages 
of each of the foUowing types of hou^ fa the UJS.: rooms, apart- 
ments, houses, 

6. Finally, ask students what type of housing they would prefra. 
What type of housing does ead) student realistically expect? 



Activity Thiee: Houi^old Budgeting 



Levels: All 



Objective: Students can differentiate between necessities and luxuries, essential 
and non-essential household items, by making appropriate use of 
a simulated budget. 

Steps: 1. Divide students into four groups. Give each group $700 and tell 

them to go topping. Either give them a hamlout of iimm for sale, 
or write the items and prices on cards and place them around the 
room (Attachment). 

2. Ask each group to report what it plans to buy for $700. Ask wtiy 
the group made its diote^. Why dki tiie group choose to buy one 
item before another item? Why d^ the grotqp not buy obtain items? 
Is it better to buy some items new rattier than used? Why? Which 
itenus are ^senttal? Which items can l» cimsidered luxuries that 

do not ne^ to be purchai^ soon after arrival? 

3. After each group has reported, compare the four lists. If various 
groups have made diff^nt chok^, ask the groups to discuss or 
debate which list is a better use of money, and \^y? 
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V. 



MINIMAL ESL: 



What kuui of housing do you xmd^ 
I nc i an e^iartanent, xoom, house. 
How many people are in your ikmily? 

Wheie is the living room, kitdben, dLoting nKnn, bedroom, bathroom? 

Is there a stove, refrigerator? 

I need a sofa, tabte, chair, bed, T.V., telephone. 

Vi. ADDITIONAL RESOURjCES: 

CAL Monc^pn^ph, Housbmg (Revised Edition) 

CAL Moa<%raph, Consumeriaca and Finance (Revised Edition) 

Oxfoid EngU^ Dictionazy, E.C. Pamwell, Oxford Univ., 1978. 
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ATTAOIMENT 



SAMPLE PRICES OF HOUSING ARTICLE 
Dqiartntent Stove (all bmad new itms) 



RCA Color Television 


$350 


Sihrerware set 


$100 


Bed 


$250 


SoDa 


$300 


Tftl^ and chain 


$210 


£J6CvTK: uUXef 




Toaster 


$ 22 


Rice cooker 


$ 40 


Electric dishwasher 


$350 


Wsufiung madhkte 


$320 


Clothes dryer 


$270 


Stereo 


$290 


Plates and cups 


$ 95 


Pow^ lawn mowi^ 


$290 


Electric can opener 


$ 19 


Electric hair 


$ 18 


Push button telephone 


$ 34 


Water bed 


$150 


Isxoxi 


$ 18 


Secondhand Store (used items) 




Black and White Television 


$ 70 


Silverware set , 


$ 40 




$ 50 


Sofa 


$ ^ 


Tables and chairs 


$ 80 


Cups and plates 


$ 35 


Washing machine 


$110 


Lamp 


$ 8 


Toaster 


$ 7 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
ActivitksGiiMe 



TOPIC AREA: HOUSING 
CONTFNT STANDARD: 18,19 
SUP' ^DBY: (X> Staff 
SITE. Iianat Nikhom 



HOUSING IN THE U.S. Leveb: A. B 

I. OBJECTIVE: llie student cim itesaribe the varioi;^ typ^ of dwemnp in 

n. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: The American family is usually smaUer tiian the 
Hi^ilandor family. U is cu^maiy in the U.S. f«r one ftouly to lh« ia one apartment, 
wh^aa l^e H^iland^s umiaUy indude many peopte of tiie same dan in their household. 
Housing in the U.S. differs greatly feom that of the Ifii^ilandeis partly because of a 
different way of life. The "aladi and bum" metibod of agriculturB requires a partially 
nomadic kind of existence. In the U.S. peopte rarely buUd their hous^ themsehfcs. They 
usually live in a big city in which spa«» is Umited. The housmg one chooses is usually 
based on economic status. People of more modest means Uve in a small apartment of 1 or 
2 bedrooms while wealttuer people could live in a lar^ house. Otharsmay choose to live 
in a mobile home which requires little care and can be moved from one place to another. 

III. MATERIALS: Newsprint, felt pens 

Slide Show: Housing in the U.S. (Pictures could be substituted) 

IV. DESCRIPTION OF SLIDE SHOW: This slide show looks at typical American housing, 
from a home in the country to an apartment in the big city. It illustmtes a living 
room, bedroom, batJwwMn and kitchen. During the slide presentations, the students 

are encouraged to think of the adjustm^ts they may need to mske to live in an American 
home and what kinds of fumishingi are most important 

The scr^t accompany^ the sMes points out the critical elements of ew^ slide, such as 
that Amedcans Uve in rural areas, in anall towns, large cities or the sulmrbs of large cities. 
Some may live in hous^, iq?artment bulkUngs. or duplex houses. Tb» costs of housing 
vary according to location, age of the building, and available fadliti^ such as elevators. 
The slides iUustrate basic inside facilities and furniture such as bedrooms and beds; bath- 
rooms with toDets, tubs, and showers with shower curtains; kitchens with stoves and 
refrigerators. Methods to use in cleaning the house and disposing of garbage are also 
illustrated. 

V. ACTIVITIES: 

1. Have students draw their idea of different types of housing. Have several students 
describe their drawings to the class. 

2. Show slides: "Housing in tlie U.S." or use pictures. 

3. Follow up: Have students repeat Activity 1. 

4. Have students compare native and U.S. housmg. Have them suggest what will be easy 
to adjust to and what may be difficult to adjust to. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATI(»J CURRKULUM 

Activities Cm^ 



ItKPlCAREA: HOUSING 
CCH^EHT STANDARD: 17 
SUBAflTTEDBY: CO Staff 
SITE: Galaag 



FINDiNG A PLACX TO LIVE 



I. (^ECnVES: 

Students tmdecBtand tlie following itectois in seeking a place to live: 

— availalnlity of loW'Cf^ hou^n^ 

~ ntunber of people aUoi^ dweUing 

— difference between fumisfaed mid tinfimii^bied dwelling 

— acceanbiUty to sexvic^ 
ass^sing costs xekted to dweUii:^ 

U. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A. NonnaUy ^on^xs hdp refugees Gnd their plsce to live in America. But the refugee 
might wimt to move to another hozro at a later time. F<xt tbk reascm students should 
understand how to find a place to live in the U.S. 

B. A person's home is one of the most important and influ^tial parts of his life. Many 
factors i^cHtld be considered in choosing a place to live: 

1 . Do you need a house, apartment, or a room? 

2. How much can you dOTord to pay? 

3. What is the cost of the housing? 

4. Is the housing funushed or unfurnished? 

5. Are utilities induded or are tiiey an extra cost? 
G. Are there any depc^ts? 

7 . What major appliances (stove, re&i^gerator) come with the rental? 

8. Is the tentM in good condition? Do appliances and utilities work well? 
Do window; and doors open, close and lock properly? 

9. Is there public irani^rtation nearby? 

10. Are there stores, schools, churches nearby? 

1 1 . How far is hoiE« from worl. ? 

C. Housing is expensive in America. The l^uners' ideas of the "ideal American home*' 
mi^t be too expen<»ve for their budgets. Althouj^ it is not too difficult to 

find housing in America, it is difficult to find moderately priced housing. 
There are several ways to look for moderately priced housing: 

1. Ask &iends and sponsor. 

2. Head the newspaper ads . 

3. Look for "FOR RENT** si^s in a neighborhood where you would like to live 

4. Go to the apartment manager to ask if tiiere are any vacancies . 

5. Go to a real estate or housing agent, and pay a fee. 
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D. By reading the CAL Mchm^tb^, Hmisii^ (xevteed) you will laani important fsscts 
a teiow^ needs to know aich as the foSowis^ 

— how to piQr to3: utUStl^ Was wator, gM, and electricity. 

— how to pay for td^i^bone calls . 

what a iteise 1^; advaataijies and d&ndviaitimiM . 

vHhat d^Kisits must be Ttiam you r^t a home; first «aA 

montibui' rent, semi]% dep<^ cteaning d^H^. 



m. MATERULS: 



— Salisbury Heights Flashcards 

— Handouts (see Atl^tdinimits) 

— Reading Want Ads/stua^nal oods 

IV. ACnVITIES: 

Activity One: Describing an Ideal H<mie. 

Objective: 



Levels: AH 



Steps: 



Activity Two: 
Objective: 



Steps: 
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Stud^its <^ d^odbe ^fiiat they oondder to be the most important factors 
in cho<»iii^ a place to Uve. 

1. Divkte teaxners into groups, according to cat^ri^ of sin^ men, 
sin^ woment, mairted people, manried with chikln^. Ask ^tch group 
to make a list of the desirable aspects of a home. For example, 
students mi^t include a clean environment, near a school, near a 
park, a safe nei^borhood, near entertainment, and any number of 
factors. 



2. 



3. 



After the lists are made, ask the learners to numbar each item 
according to priority. 

Ask a s^k^ierson from eadh group to pve^t that groi4)'s list. 
Ask the sUidents why they set the pricdties they did. Are the 
various groups' lists different? Ask the students why? 



Saiishiiry He^fs 



Levfi^: All 



Given ^)eci£ic locations of houdng, students can list advantages and dis- 
advantages of each site, and can dioose tlie site they consider to be the 
most desirable. In tibis SK^ivity a map lowing chjsra^terisMcs of ditfemt 
neighbortioods of a city is used. Cards describing sp^nfic rentals in the 
neij^boriioods give students details for making a decision on* appropriate 
housing. 

1. Place "Salisbury Heights" cards or maps on the wall or board where all 
students can ihem. 

2. Ask different students to come up to explain what they see on each 
card. Kach student, using handout (Attachment 1), should also 
tell what the rent for each home is, as well as other specij^catioits 
noted on the handout. 

3. Divide the class into groups. Ask each group iL> :: ake a list of tiie 
advantages and disadvantages of each home. Then each group ^ould 
choose one place to rent and the spoke^rson should write down 
their reasons for choosing that p]ace. Use grouping as described 

in Activity One. 
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4. Eadi spok^E^zson shouM mpott the group's sdection to ^ whok 
«»i f i gg Ths i'^fv^ csn rfw yi itjg each seto?tion to d^s^xQin^ iK^^ther or not 
it is the best hos!« that group. 

5. The tead^ and ferm[i^itf»r can use ^ following list of advantai^ and 
disadvantages to check to see whether the students have listed the 
mfQoriuiitL Tim list is onl;^ aj^Ucahle if the tesK^ier us^ the Sails* 
buxy Heists caids in the j^Uowis^ configuration. 



2 
7 
6 



4 
1 



5 



Hofne Number 
1 



Advantages 

Qies^ rent, utility 
ind. N^^^nsor. 
poUtm & bus stop. 



Near h<^ital, groveiy. 
Furnished, utilil^ inc. 
3 BR, close to spacious, 
safe neiig^bozhood. 

Near school, work, park. 
No lei^. 

Moderately priced. 



Furnished, inexpensive. 

6HEno. i^traUsr 
located, near movtes, park. 

Furnished, no poUu^on. 
Near hiui»iromat, phar- 
m&cy, police, ^K>nsor. 



Near bus stop, Dactoxy. 
Furnished, 3 BR. Near 
supermarket. 



Ch(^ rent, furnished, 
utilities ind. &9iort 
3-mo. lea^, nm market, 
h(^., iSre dept. 



Disadvante^s 

Far from scho<^ & hos- 
pital 1-year tease is 
kwg. UnfunDubdied n^ns 
spending money on fur- 
n^hinp, only 1 BR, 
inner city cxime, congestion. 

Expensive. Far from sdiool. 
Far from i^mnsor. woric. 



Polluted area, far from 
spon^, hospital Not 
furnished, no lease, 
onj^ 2 BR. 

No utilitiea. 

intm city cong^on, 

crime, noise. 

Rather exp^i^e. No 
u^mies. Only 2 BR, 
far from school, park, 
hc^ital, no bus stop. 

Polluted area, expensive. 
No utilities, 1-yr. lease, 
some ethnic problems in 
neii^bozhood. 

Ooly I BR, noisy neij^- 
borhood, h^ crime, 
dirty building, i^ort lease. 
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Act^Uy Three: 



How To Find Housfatg. 



Ob^ctive: Students can Usfe and/or rote fira ways of ^odiiig housx^ 

Steps: 1. Ask students how th^ c«i &id a home in Aineriea. Hiey^ould 

indude: 1. Asking fiends and qioasi^. 

2. R^bd^ ads in ^ new^pc^. 

3. Lookkig for sigus k tbs n^^iboifaood. 

4. Asking tihef^MEfftoi^tmmager. 

5. GotogtoaniB^t. 

2. U tiniepennits, have stixdents vole play tfa^ different ways, aiKi 
^courage them to issB tiie minimal GSL U^ted. 



Activity Four: Rea^&ig Want A<te Levels: AH 

Obj^jtive: Stud^ts can d«mon^!»te iSbfsk ability to understand and compare dmpte 
want ads tax hmns^ by fe^E^wcding to a set of qiua^ons. 



Steps: 1. Devise handout <^ dassifl^l {uls« AsOk the studaits to stody tiie 

has^ottt. T^c^ aaa a^ the teM:h@r or o1^» stod@ats abotxt m$ aite 
they do not umitersUmd. 

2. Ask questions. To make the process more interesting, you might divide 
the class into groups and make tihe game competitive. Do not, 
however, be satisifed with just the answer. Ask why and ask how 
the students found t^e answer, so that the ^ole class can follow. 
Typical qu^tiktns ml^t be: 

a. What of housing are advertised? 

b. How many rooms are advertised? How many apartments? 
Houses? 

c. What is the prikse rani^ of rooms? Apartments? Hous^? 

d. Why do some ads have two tetephone numbm? 

e. Why a ftunished apartm^t more expensive than an 
unfurnished apartment? How much is this furnished apt, 
p(^ month? How much is this unfitmi^ed apt. month? 

t What are kitchen pnvil^^ 

g. How much would a student have to pcQr for a plac^ to live 
each month if he took this apt.? 

h. What do references and s^nirity mean? 

i. Which 9^. will cost more, month by mcmth? 

j. Pick the best 3 plac i for a shi^^e Vietoame^ male to phone. 
Pick the b^ 3 pkc^ for a married couple to phone. 
Pick the b^ 3 plac^ for a married couple with 3 children 
to call. 
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Activity Five: Realing Abbreviated Want Ads. Levels: D, E. 

Objective: Students can demonstrate their ability to imderstand and compaie abbre- 
viated housing want ads by decoding them and answ^dng questions about 
them. 

Steps: 1. Distiibute handouts (Attachments 2, 3); 

decode the ads, using the key. Check their smswers to be sure they 
understand the ads. 

2. Divide the dass into groups. Ask them to find the answers to 
questions 1 through 10, and then report to tJie class. 

no io/ 



ActivUy She: A^essing Ho^ag Costs I. 



hev^i AU. 



Ob^ctive: Students can d^aoiu^vato tb^ at^tj^ to ass^ hou^ 
by dis(»s^ and fittiiig in wo^k&eet. 

St^: 1. DistaHHImte wwdksli^ (A1^»diaient 4) and have tihe stsuteats, eitih^ 

individu^ or in maH grott{^ find the answaii. 

2. Studai1» K^pcat results, and teadber checks tcx g?cijffacy. 

Activity Seiftn: Asses^ Heeshig Costs n. hmA^.-. C, D,E 

Objective: Students can demonstxate thehr ability to assess hou^-related costs 
by dteci^ix^ aiui filling in woirik^eet (Attachments). 

Steps: 1. Distxibute worl^eet either indivshtaUy or in smaJl grouj^ ^d the 

answers. 

2. Students lefxirt results, and teach^ checks for accuracy. 

Activity E^ht: Want Ads/Situationid ProMeni<Solvins Levels: C, D,S 

Ob,^ctive: Students can demonstrate thcdtr ability to undenM^and and compare want 
ads by selectmg a|>propriate hou^ng iK»:ordii]^| to a ^>eciftc situation. 

Steps: 1. Pliuce want iMis cards and '^inquire within** signs on tiie board or wall. 

Cards state details of different rentals. 

2. Divide the ^dents into pairs and ghre each pair om situation card 
statiril family size and make-up. Ask each pair to find one, two, 
tihiree ads for housing approprmte to their situation. 

3. Ask each group why they chose the ads they did. 

MINIMAL ESL 

What kind of housing do you need? 

I need a house. 

I need an apartment. 

I need a room. 

Do ymi have any children? 

Do you have any pets? 

How many people in your family? 

Fumi^ed/Unfiunished? 

How much is the rent per month? 

Are utilities included? 

You psQ^ gas ami electricity. 

Utilities gas, electricity, water, heat. 



ADDITIONAL RESOURCES: 

CAL Monogn^h, Housing (revised version) 



in 



ATTACHMENT 1 



UST OF RENT PRICES 
AND OIHER Si%aFiCATK)NS OF SEVEN PLACES 
TO RENT IN SAUSBURY HEKSHTS 



HOUSE 
NUMSER 



2 
3 



at 



RENT 

PER 

MONTH 



PUR- UnUTIES 
NISHED? mCLUDEO? 



$175 



$200 

$276 
$325 

$X75 



NO 



$375 YES 
$225 NO 



YES 

YES 
YES 

YES 



YES 

YES 
YES 

NO 

NO 
NO 

YES 



TIBAE 
OF 
LEASE 



NUMBER 
OF BED- 
ROOMS 



NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD 



1 YEAR 



1 YEAR 

MONTH 

TO 
MONTH 

6 

MONTHS 



1 YEAR 
1 YEAR 



3 

MONTHS 



a 

2 



2 
3 



INNER CITY, 
CROWDED, CRIME. 

SAFE, SPACIOUS 

POLLUTED 



INNER CITY, 

CROWDED, 

SOMECBiME. 

SAFE 

POLLUTION, 
ETHNIC CONFUCT 

NOISY, 
HIGH CRIME. 
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ATTACHMENT 2 
HOUSING ADS 



FOR RENT 



A 


$400 -2BR,utfi. inc. 
fee $40, Te). 661-7SC» 
hoim/vw ts«t8 


E 


$350 m 1 BR i«»t w/w 
cpt dr. ir. s^"' Nr. 
sch. shops Notean. 


1 


$250 Aterina rcmtod. 
2m. i^t * utit. 
Realtor $30 fee. no 
<^ll/pets. 722.2137 


8 


near bu$. w/w cpt. 
Tel. 73»«J61 


F 


^ipeeielixein 
lAtOft mm apts. in 
best««Mof SF. 
CM! 421-0961 
EXECUTIVE LOCATIONS 


4 


$300 Studio apt. 
Downtown wea,8d. bus 
larv. eiev. fum. 
h/hw inc. Ortl 662-9^1 


C 


inc. util. 4 mo. 
uib \9afm, fum. ref . 
feq.cat) 334-0719 


0 


Nett t/^. f . witi 
share apt vviti) same. 
$100 util. 
Cidt 777-7^ 


K 


^:S28R. apt'f 
utii. {KT. nr. psr. 
trmu. hosp. 
Call 974-3370 


D 


Unfum. 1 rm. apt nr. 
ixK no pete, idtare 
bath $150 inc. utii. 
Cati 334.2$78 


H 


Duplex 3 BR. 1 bath. 
1^. spae pt fum. 
fp. wM cpt wv avail, 
imm. 1 yr. leo^ 
OM 776-2577 


L 


LOOKING FOR A/ 
FINDING A f>tACE TO 
LIVE Hooscs/Corwlos. 
Apts. Call or drop in 
EX Real Estate 889-9624 



1. Which ad would iater^t you if you mete a shigte woman with no husband or 
children? 

2. Lara and Kaing have three chfildien. Nam and Eng have two children. T^ey lived 
together in Gatang and axe very close Mends. Iliey are thinking about renting 

a large enou^i hou% or S4>artment, so they can conlantie to live together and save 
money. Which ad. mi^t interest them? What will they have to do to be sure that 
their plan is possdible? 

3. You're looking for an ^lartment and want to see many apartments before you 
choose? Where will you go? 

4. Yim Ta is looking for a smaU apartment for himself and his wife until his friend 
joins them. At that time they will find » bigger apartment, buy furniture together 
and save money by living together and Glaring expenses. Which of these ads would 
Yim Ta be interested in? 

5. Privacy is very important to Long and Ngan. They have two jobs each and ere 
interested in living together. Which of the ads will they call about? 

6. Which of these ads do not give enou^ information? How could you get more 
information? 

7 . Which ad is definitely for a person with a lot of money? 

8. Which ads are not for people with children? 

9. Chuth Le and Sutiwan want to buy a small, inexpensive house. They dont have 
enou^ money to buy the house now. Which ad interests them the most? 

10. Which apartment is cheaper, C or G? 
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ATTACHMENT 3 





— 


appliance 


tutil. 




utilities not included 


apt. 




apaitincnt 


m/f 




mate or female 


apts. 


— 


apartments 


mo. 




month 


avail. 




avattabte 


nr« 


— 


near 


bath. 




bathioom 






park 


br. 




bedroom 






partiy 






dbildren 


xef« xeq. 




re£»fetH%s tequiied 




_ 


carpet 


remod. 




remodelled 


dr. 




dining room 


rm« 




room 


dup. 




duplex 


sch. 




school 


eff . a^t. 




e£Qctenoy apartment 


serv. 




service 


fee 




money to be paid 




— 


sir^gte 


1^. 




firepktce 


i|>ac« 


— 


i^acious 


gar. 


— 




trans. 


— 


tran^poitation 


h. 




heat 


unfum« 




unfurnished 


ho^. 




hc^ital 


util. inc. 




utilities included 


hw. 




hot water 


vw. 




view 


imm. 




immediately 


w/w opt. 




wall to 1^ carpet 


kit. 




kitchen 


yd. 










large 






year 


Up, 




living room 









ATTACHMENT 4 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee needed a one-t^dtoom {qf^artment They looked for one last week. 
They did not iSnd one, but ^ey did find a studio apartment. It has one large room with 
a kitchen/dining room area, a bathroom, and a coudi that opens out to make a bed. 
The rent is $250 per month, including utilities. Hie landlord wants the Lees to pay the first 
and last montiis* rent before they move in. He also wants them to pay a $100 
cleaning d<^>o8it. The Lees will get the depomt back if the ^[larUnent is clean when 
they move out. 

QUESTIONS: 

1. What kind of an apartment did Mr. and Mrs. Lee need? 

2. What did they find? 

3. What is a studio apartment? 

4. How much is the rent? 

5. How much extra must they pay for utilities? 

6. What does "first and last months* rent" rr. an? 

7. How much is "first and last months'" rent? 

8. What is a "cleaning deposit"? How mudi is it in this case? 

9. Can the Lees get the cleaning deposit back? What must they do to get it back? 

10. What is the total cost for Mr. and Mrs. Lee to move into the studio apartment? 

11. How much of a refund will they receive when they move out of the apartment? 

WRITE THE WORD 

1. Mr, and Mrs. Lee needed a one-bedroom _____^„^ 

2. They rented a apartment. 

3. The rent is $250 a month including 



4. The landlord wanted and 

5. The landlord also wanted a $100 cleaning 
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ATTACHMENT 5 



Assume for the foUowiog ads that utiUttes c<^ the following: 

Electricity bill — $46 per month 
Gas bill — $25 per month 
r^^fbage pickup ~ $ 7 i:^ month 

SAN FRANCISCO. CAUFORNU 



Apartm^t to Share 



A. German and Parkside ^t., 
utilities paki, $250, 
Tel. 661-7505 



B. San Francisco State 

College area, employed p^- 
son, $200 plus utilities 
842-3359 



C. $225. Nefd:, professional 
woman over 35 will ^are 
Richmond apt. with same. 
Share utilities. 421-4346 

, — { .1 I, I — . II . .,. II. . — ■ 



1 . Wliich of these apartments is less expensive 
to share? What is the cost per montii? 

2. Which apartment is the most expensive 
to share? What is the cost per month? 

3. What are utilities? 



ATTACHMENT 5 Cont. 



n. AsAtme for the following ads that the utilitibs and heat cost the following: 

Electricity bfll — $ 45 month * 
Gasbm » $ 2&p«rmon^ 

Heating bill (oil) - $110 per month 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 



A. 



B. 



C. 



D. 



Unfunushed Apartments 



Bioalway area. Newly re- 
modelled^ 4 rooms, $150 
month. 421.9110 



Cov^tiy: 5 room, 
carpeting, lar^^ ysffd, 
heat, utilities included. 
$320. After 5, 872-2724 



East side: WaylandAve. 
living room, bedroom, 
kitchen, l^ithroom, $375, 
incl. heat, u^ti^. 



Eroadway West: 1 bedroom, 
(^pliances, heat, parking, 
$250 plus utiUti^. 



1 . ^ich i^Mfftmcmt k most estpendve? 
Whi^ is the cost per month? 

2. Which apartment is the least expensive? 
What is the cost per month? 

3. In mi C, would this apartment be 

considered 

a. a <Hie-bedroom lypartment? 

b. a two-bedroom apartment? 

c. a four-bedroom {^partment? 

4. In ad D, what is meant by "iqipliances**? 

5. If you moved into an apartoient without 
appliance, about how much would you 
need to pay for appliances? 

Refrigerator new $350 

used$ 60 

Stove — new $250 

used$ 50 



6. What furniture would you need in an unfurnished apartment? 

7, If an apartment is unfurnished, you wc uld need to provide your own 
mi^t include ^ , , and 



, which 



8, If an apartment has "appliances," you do not need to provide your own 
and ^ . 

9, If an ad reads "no utilities," it means you must pay for , 

. How often? ,„ „ per _ _ 



and 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATON CURRICULUM 
Activity Ga^ 



TOmAREA: HOUSING 
CONTENT STANDARD: 25,26 
SUBMrmOBY: Daxyl Daniels 
SITE: Bataan 



HOUSING INSi^CnON AND THE LEASE Levels: C.D,£ 

I. OBJECTIVES : Students can demonstrate understanding of what to look for during 

an inspection of an apartment. 

Students can explain the different landlord and tenant re^nsibilities. 

II. MATERIALS: Classroom is laid out as a simple apartment with signs tacked 

on the walls naming each room. 
Sample Lease (attached) 

III. ACTIVITY: 

1. Teacher and AT role play a tenant and landlord — AT as tihe tenant. Before 
beginning, teacher snould explain the objectives, telling students to watch for 
important points and that they should pay particular attention to the responsibilitci 
of each character. Note-taking should be encouraged. Explain that the tenant 
has made an appointment in advance. 

Landlord conducts a tour of the apartment. Tenant can inspect walls, floors, 
windows, stove, refrigerator, toilet and ensure water is available. Tenant 
can find water not available and landlord can shout to unseen manager to turn 
on the water. The concept of a half-bathroom (toilet and sink) can be added 
and explained. Two bedrooms are recommended, but this is at the teacher's 
discretion. This also depends on the size of the family. 

Tenant should find problems and ask about repairs. When the landlord states, 
**in a reasonable amount of time," tenant should get landlord to state in 
specific terms. Questions should be asked about rent, utilities, cleaning, 
painting, etc. Landlord can be either accommodating or unaccommodating, 
as the mood strikes. 

After completing the tcur, the landlord and tenant should discuss the 
sample lease (see Attachment) covering each clause with questions and 
explanations. Again, the landlord can be accommodating (few rules, easy 
guidelines) or unaccommodating (many rules, inflexible). An unaccommo- 
dating landlord offers the advantage of realism and presents the idea that the 
tenant is not duty-bound to accept an apartment under unfavorable conditions, 
and that the tenant (i.e., student) is free to look elsev^eie for an apartment. 
An obliging landlord, on the other hand, offers an easier role play and presents 
a less forbidding image. 

After the discussion of the lease, tenant can sign and set a date for needed 
repairs to be completed and a move-in date or decide to look further for an 
apiartment. If the latter, the landlord can state, "it's a free country." 
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2. Check for usdeistaadiag: 

< Who vme the charactero? (0<m*t£c»i^ the manager!) 
. Dutiiig the in^pectUm^^i^iafc did lliet^iaiit look for 

room by room? 
. What important questions did he ask the landlord? 
. Wh^ oth^ que^^^ could he haive adi»d? 
. Was the landloid h^pfUI? Why orivhy not? 
. What sort of tenant » the landlord looking for? 
. What ccmld^t^imt do to hsve a good iBlatims^ with the landlord? 
. What wane some of the fat^NHtantpatta of the lease? 

• What wa» the landQkHcd*STeqp<m4Q>ilitiM? 
What were the tCTtant's reqxmsihilitifflt? 
How mudh was tibe rent? 

• Whenisl^r»itdtie? Who ctdlects the rent? 
. What is the "late fee*^ 

• Which utili^ does the t^iant pay? the landlord? 
How maeh was tliM damage d^p<^t? 

What is the purpose of the danuge deposit? 

• Is the damage d^KHit refundable? When? 
Why at why not? 

. What is **ni»mal wear and tear** and what is damage? 
. Who makes the repairs? Which on^? When? 

• What is a ^treasonable amount of time**? Who decides this? 

. Whatif you want to paint your apartoioit, can you? What must you do? 

• Can you hang a picture with a nail? Whyorw^ynot? 

• Can you add extra shelves? Whyort^ynot? 

. What can you fhash down tibe toilet? Down the sink? 

Who is re^nsible for dop in drains^ 
. What is tiie length of the lease? 

• When can you end the l^ise early? 

. What happens if you ''break" the tease? 
(i.e., vtolate, move without giving notke) 

• Warn can the landlord evict a tenant? 
. What is meant by l^imaf er? 

. Wh«fi can the landkird enter the iqiartment? 
. How much is the pet d^o^? 

. Why istii^apetd^Kjdt? Is it refui^able? When? Why or why not? 
' Why is noise menttoned in the lease? 

. Whatcanymidoif your iwrmts or relative want to move in with you? 

Reinforce the idea that no contract should be signed untfl all parts are un^rstood. 
Have students explain why. 

3. Guided practice. If time allows, students can role play a move-in inq^ection, 
acting the rotes as they d^m proper. Students can be divkied into groups to answer 
some of the questk>ns above based on what occurs in the rote pl^. Addi^omtl roteplay 
may not be necessaty or important if stud^its demonstrate adequate compxehmiMon 
during the check for understanding. 
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ATTACHMENT 



RENTAL LEASE 



Tim is a te^ ^reement between: 



Tenants: 



landjbrd: 



1. 



Addxess: 



2. 



Phone: 



Property located at: 



The tenant and the landloni ^lee to the foOowing: 



Rent per month $ 



Due the fifth of each month 



Security dei: -sit $ 



Date received 



Contract period: From 



To 



Landlord Responsibilities: 

MO VE-IN /MOVE-OUT - To inspect the property with the tenant when moving in and 

when moving out and to complete a check-in/check^ut sheet, giving the tenant a copy. 

REPAIRS - To make all necessary and legitimate repairs in a reasonable period of time. 

EXTERMINATION — To spray for roaches, rats, and other vermin at least once every 
six months. 

NOTICE TO ENTER - To give one day's notice to the tenant before entering the rental 
property for the purpose of making an inspection of repairs. In cases of emergency, 
no advance no^ce is necessary, but a note is to be left stating who entered, the time 
of entemce, and the re^^on for entering. 

EVICTION — To give the tenant at least three days' written notice to move if the tenant 
is behind in his or her rent. If the tenant does not move, the landlord may begin 
court proceedings. 

SECURITY DEPOSIT - To return the security deposit and a list of any charges 
to the tenant within 30 days from the day the tenant moves out (and leaves 
a new address). 

PET DEPOSIT - To return the pet deposit and/or a list of deductions withm 30 days 
after time landlord is told that the pet has been removed from the property. 



OTHER 
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Tenant Re^onslbtUties: 

MOVE-IN/MO V&OUT— To mspect the property with the landloxd when moving in 
and \^en moving out and sign the dseck^in and check<out ^eet. 

MAINTAIN PROPERTY -* To keep tiie property in good, clean condition and to take 
oure of the yard. 

DAMAGE To psy for aU damage caused by the tenants or their $}xes^. 

CHANGES TO THE PROPERTY - To make no n^jor changes or alterattons (including 
painting) to the property witiiout the landk>ni*8 pennission. 

UTILITIES - To pay for the following utilities: water, , gas — . , 

electricity , other . 

All utilities not paid by the tenant, as agreed above, will be paid by the landlord by 
the 6th of the month. 

REPAIRS — To give the landlord written notice of all needed repairs, and give the 
landlord a reasonable fmkfd of time to make Uie repairs. Whei^ the xepsaxh are 
not made, the tenant ^ouk): 

Contact the Housing In^iector. For those repairs not covered by the 
Houdng Code, the tenant may, after giving the landlord reasonable notice, 
choose to: 

• Withhold the rent until the impairs are completed, or 

• Have the repairs made and deduct the cost from the rent, or 

• Break the lease and move, after giving a separate seven days' notice. 

(These rights apply to tenants using this contract. They are called contractual rights 
and are rij^ts which the local and state laws do not give tenants.) 

PETS - To get the landlord's pennission before having pets on the property. 

NOISE ~ Not to allow eK<%s^e noise on tto property. 

TRANSFER ~ In cases of l<^timate busdness or military transfer, or other cases 
^proved by the landlord, to give 30 d^s' notice before moving. In such cases 
the tenant will receive t^e deposit minus damages. 

SUBLETTING ~ Not to rent the property to another tenant (sublet) without the 
landlotd's pennission. 

FINAL MOVE-OUT CONDITIONS - To leave the property in as good condition 
as the tenant found it, except for normal wear and tear. 
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Res^oimbUities of Both Tenant and Landlord: 

RIGHT TO END THE LEASE ~ If the landlord or the tenant fails to uphold his or 
her responsibilities as outlined in this agreement^ the oihet (or aggrieved ) {^irty 
may end this lease by giving 30 days' notice m writing. There is one exception 
to this 30day notice in the section on tenant responsibiUties for repairs. 

In cases where thv tenant breali^ this lease and moves, he or she will owe the landlord 
for any actual damages (such as loss of rent, advertising expense, or otiier exj^nses 
caused by the tenant breaking the lease.) After d^ucting for actual damage, 
the landbrd will return the remainder of the deposit. 

If tiie tenant breaks the lease without good cause or ^proval of the landlord, 
the landlord has the option of collecting for actual rent loss up to the end 
of the lease. 



SPECIAL AGREEMENTS: 



BOTH TENANT AND LANDLORD ARE TO RECEIVE A COPY OF THIS AGREEMENT 
TENANT'S SIGNATURE LANDLORD'S SIGNATURE 

Date 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Acthrtttes Guide 



TOPIC AREA: HOUSING 
CONTENT STANDARD: 22, 23 
SUBMITTED BY: Thelma Laquintan 
SITE: Bataan 



STORING FOOD AND CLEANING PRODUCTS Levels: A,B 



L OBJECTIVES: Students undefstand how to save money by storing food properly. 

Students understand how to avoid accidents in the home by keying 
cleaning products out of reach of childiea, 



IL BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 



A. American kitchens have refrigerators whi^ fre^ foods and jteft^vers are kept md 
cupboards where otihier foods and utensils are stored. 

B. An old American saying is: "Cleanliness is next to Godliness." Many different 
cleaning products are available for household cleaning jobs. 

C. Safety in ttoe home is a ms^jor concern — specialty whare there are young children. 
Accidents can cause misery and lo^ of money. Cleaning products and other 
dangerous items should be kept out of the reach of children* 

in. MATERIALS: A large drawing of the inside of an empty refrigerator. 

A lai^e drawing of the inside of an empl^ cupboaxd. 

Picture cutouts of diffei^nt foods and a variety of cleaning products. 

Food Stort^e Exercise (attached) 



IV. ACTIVITY: 



1 . Teacher puts up drnwrn^^ of empty rej6rigemtor and cupboard and places all the 
picture cut-outs of food and cleaning products on a table in the center of the room. 
Each student selects one cutout from the table and tapes it on a shelf in either 

the refrigerator or the cupboard. When aU students have had the opportunity to select 
and tape up an item, the teacher asks them to look at how they have stored the food 
and cleaning products in an American kitchen. 

The teacher then asks if students see any items that are misplaced. Those who can 
identify misplaced items should come forward and move the items to their proper 
place, explaining why. When students are satisfied that all items are stored properly, 
the teacher reviews by asking what each cut-out is and why it should be stored 
where it has lieen placed. 

2. When the teacher is satisfied that students understand the reasor s for proper storage, 
the exercise can be given out. When students have completed the worksheet, the 
teacher can check for understanding by asking students to tell the reasons why items 
in the picture are misplaced. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



TOPIC AREA: HOUSING 
CONTENT STANDARD: 20, 22, 23 
SUBMITTED BY : CO Staff 
SITE: Phanat Nikhom 



HEALTH AND SAFETY Levels: A, J 

I. OBJECTIVE: Given a situation, students can describe it as safe or unsafe, healthy or 

unhealthy. 

H . MATERIALS: New^rint and felt pens. 

Red and green cards for each group. 

Two electric cords: a good one and one with an exposed wire. 
Plugi^ and outlet. 

Pictures of unsafe or unheal^y situations. 

111. ACTIVITIES: 

1. Dis'ide learners into groups. Pass out newsprint and felt p«is. 

rell learners to think of ^e or unsafe and healthy or unhealthy situations in the 
camp for c hildren and adults. Ask thera to draw pictures of these different 
situations. 

>\sk each group to show their picture^j and explain the situation they have drawn, 
lliive if<uiH'i5 eAplaiit why the iiitiiaiiun h, tnxtti or tuisare, heidUiy ui' unhealiiiy. 
(.Allow about 10-15 minutes), 

2. Show the plug, outlet, and good cord. Ask what they are and what they are used for. 
Ask how tiiey can be dangerous if used incorrectly. Show cord with exposed wire 
and explain danger. Demonstrate how to put a plug into an outlet. Have a few 
student* practice, 

.'5. Safety Game: Give each group a pair of colored cards, a green one and a red one. 
Explain that you are going to read a story. As you remi it, if the situation is 
safe or healthy, tell them that they should hold up the green card. The green 
card means that the person in the given situation can continue the activity. If the 
situation is unsafe or unhealthy, they should hold up a red card. The red card 
means that the {>erson in the given situation must stop the activity. The first group 
to hold up the card must explain the reasons why they held up the red card. 
If the situation is unsafe or unhealthy, ask them to explain the consequences 
if Iho person should continue such an unsafe or unhealthy activity. 

^fore beginning, give a few examples, perhaps from the ones they gave about 
t amp life. Here are a few su^estions: 

a. A little girl is drinking duty water. (Tell them to hold up one of the cards,) 
ii. A little boy is playing with a ball, 

c. A man is eating pork that is not wcil cooked. 

d. A woman is washmg with soap. 

Tell them the following stories you will read are about a family living in America. 
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Read the stoiieB line by Une. Mow time for the groups to think i^ut them. 
Groups ^u!d ^ow cards. Th^ miu^ ^{i^tekui their r^ponses. If there is a dis- 
agieement, let them give tibie reasons before giving the correct answer. 

SITUATIONS FOR HEALTH AND SAFETY LESSONS 

Uttle l«e is a ^.e-year-oM boy. He iiv^ in a small city in America. 

1. He is going outside. 

2. He is going to pla^ in tibe ^xeet. 

8. Heisdiainga»iiaHh<^in<lieground. 

4. He is putthig somethic^ he found in his mouth. 
6. HeispIayinguiutecapaHtedcar. 

6. He is pli^ig witibt a l»oka& bottte. 

7. He inskto the house. He is playing with a toy. 

8. He is getting an oras^. His hands are dhrty. 

9. He sees a bottle of bk»ch. He cannot r^di it. It is hi^ in a cupboard. 

10. He to going to touch the stove. It is on. 

11. He goes into the dassropm. He se^ some medicine. He can reach it. 

12. He wants to take a iml&i. He fiUs the bed^ ixLb to Uie rim with water. 

13. He puts his fk^^ in tibe electiieal outlet. 

Now Mrs. Lee is in the kitchen. She is busy working. 

1. She h£» a ps stove. She turns it on. She puts a pot of rice on top. 

2. She is finished cooking. She blows out the flame but does not turn the 
knob to OFF. 

3. She leaves some fice^ m^t out all ni^t. 

4.. She puts cleaning items high out of the reach of children. 

5. She leaves a diK^p^ on the baby all di^. 

6. She puts some teftover food in ^e refitii^tor. 

7. She has a bucket of watar. Her hands are wet. 
She toudies electni^ appliances. 

8. She leav^ the refirigerator door op^ for two minutes. 

9. She washes the dishes with hot wat^. 

10. She wants to bathe the child. She puts only very hot water in the bathtub. 

11. She starts a charcc^ in Uie kH^^. 

Now Mr. Lee leaves the house. 

1 . He does not take his I.D. 

2. He crosses the street at the traffic light. It reads ''WALK." 

3. He tak^ a bus home. As the bus slows down near his house, he jumps off. 

4. He tak^ medicine which the doctor prescrib<^ for Mrs. Lee. 

5. He turns on the TV. 

6. The TV picture is not clear. He turns it off and touches some wires in back. 

7. He is smoking. He puts the cigarette out in the ^a^ basket. 

8. He goas to the bathroom. He puts hot and cold water in the bathtub. 

9. He turns on the radio from the tab. 

10. He eats an apple. He puts the core in the toilet and flui^es it. 

11. He extingui^^ his cigarette before going to bed. 



Big Sister Liee is at home. 

1. She goes into the bathroom. She uses her mother's toothbrush. 

2. She is taking a bath. She turns on the fan. 
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3. She puts some toilet paper in the toilet and flushes it. 

4. The light switch plate ^ o^. ^ touches the wires. 

5. She cleans the sink with cleaning powder. 
She leaves the container on the floor. 

6. After taking a bath, she turns o£f tiie water tig^ldy. 

7. She is in the kitchen. She puts a bottle of coke in the freezer. 

8. She leaves the refrigerator door open for a long while. 

9. Before picking up the fan, she unplugs it to turn it off. 

10, She puts garbage in a bag before throwing it away. 

11, She is sick. She takes four pQls. On the bottle it says to take only two. 

12. She takes a walk. She is tired. A stranger offers her a ride in his new car. 
She refuses. 

13. She returns home and locks the door. 



Have each group prepare a short safety story to present to the other groups. 
These can be based on situations in camp such as: 

cooking 
using stoves 

cars and pedestxians 
eteetiical circuits 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 



V. EMPLOYMENT 



27. Students can describe common entry-level jobs in the U.S. 

28. Students understand the concept of job mobility. 

29. Students can desoribe ways of ^ding employment. 

30. Students understand the American attitude regarding separation of work from 
leisure time. 

31. Students can assess and describe their own work experience and skills. 

32. Students can provide the following basic personal employment data: 

name, addjr^, and birthdate 
Social Security number (once obtained in U.S.) 
immigration status 
previous jobs held 
level of education attained 

33. Students can describe steps in preparing for a job interview: 

learn about the job 
. assess skills in relation to the job 

. gather important documents, e.g., i-94 and Social Security card 

34. Students can demonstrate appropriate behavior at a job interview: 

getting to the interview on time 
personal i^pearance 
manner and gestures 
self-assertiveness 

clarification of job responsibilities if hired 

35. Students can identify rules, policies and procedures common to the workplace 
which include: 



forms 
training 
contracts 
personal safety 
job benefits 



time keeping and attendance 
following directions 
working hours 
job advancement 



36. Students can describe common responsibilities of employees to; 

. perform productively . give notice of resignation 

notify emplo yer when absent . demonstrate appropriate 

or late personal behavior (e.g., dress and 

cooperate with co-workers grooming) 

37. Students can describe factoid affecting on-the-job relations including: 

employer-employee relationships , pace of work 

relationships with other employees communication on the job (e.g. 

seeking help, getting clarification, 
solving problems) 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 



TCM^AREA: EMPLOYIWENT 
CONTENT STANDARD: 31, BS, 35 
SUBMITTED BY: O) Staff 
SITE: PhanatNikhoiii 



WORK IN CAMP Levels: A.B 

L OBJECTIVES: Studenti cm ccHi^Mve jobi in tiie viltege to jobs s) camp. 

Stu:^t> ctm eomptxe stnictures of jobs in village and in camp. 

n. BACKGROUND INFORMATK)N: 

The v^eo &OWS a v»tety of jobs dime by refufees at tiie Phaioit Nikhom 
typists, ca«p^te»s,t^diew*alttei,^>^rici»s«i ntex^^ 
From viewtog the video, the students caa see how skills they already have may help 
than get a job in camp. Hie studcmti will ako see work ^toatiims that are similar to 
those they wm expeiieni» in Amexiim, siu^ as ptting paid, ha^ a bcm, worlds 
inside a building, and working fixed hoim. 

m. MATERIALS: Weoofxefti^ woriiingincamp. (Pictures drawn by students 

could be substituted.) 

IV. AcnvrnES: 

1. View video. 

2. Discussion faiduding tl^ followii^ questions: 

- What jolM did you see people doing in ^e video? 

- AiejobsM^ttgeesdoinLacmdiffer^t&omthejobstheydoi&thecamp? Why? 

- Wa^ do people need or want to work in camp? 

Are refugees pa&i for wodc done in camp? How? When? 

- Who teSs you «*wt hours to come to work? 

- Whatkindof skilkdoycmthinkitisimpcwtanttohave togetajobincamp? 

3 Teachers should point out that there are two major kinds of work in camp- 
working for self and working for an oripnisation. Examptes of woridng for self 
are selling ^broidesy or food. Bbmmples of working for an organization include 
working in a mecUcal facility, poi^ office, or Ubxary. 

Tochers should make sure ^at students realize the differences in ^e two kinds 
of woi* (ie., that refuge working for an organization are paid a salary, have a boss, 
and work a fixed schedule). What kind of work allows more freedom? 
What Idnd of work is more secure? 

4. Ask students what kind of worit they thfaik most Americans do? {for self or for an 
ori^oiization) How do they think Am^cans are paid? 




CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 



Activity Gokte 




TOPIC AREA: EMPLOYMENT 
CONTOTT STANDARD: 30,31,35 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SITE: Phanat Nikhom 



WORK IN VILLAGE 



Levels: A, B 



I. OBJECTIVE: Students <^ identify csharactetistics of work in the viUage. 

II. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

An American p«fcepUon of what Is or is not work is probabfer very diffexent from the 
pew»ptions of a HiUtribe p«8on. To most Ameriwms, woiit is a veify definite activity 
doneduringa^>ed&;timeata^>edficpl»». Usually wi^ is something <me i^ts paid for 
doing. However,thec<Hiceptof work as Replace you ap«id your ttaae from 9 to 5 
is not true in Laos. W<Mfk th«e is an inseiMrabte part of peopte*8 lives. In fact, 
HiUtribe studente may have trouble id«itifying wbaA part of th^ Uves k devoted to work 
(work as defined by Am^icans). In this lesson the te»:faer shouM tty to help the students 
undexstand the Ameri(»m concept of work as a distinct and separate activity and to 
zecognize what activitk» in ttieir liv^ in Laos couW be classified as work. 

m. MATERIALS: Piqp^ and crayons. 

IV. AcnvmES: 

1. Ask students how they define work. Then give th^ examples: 

Do yo" think a person is woj^ing whcai: 
Haivesting rice? 

— Sioging? 

— Selling noodles? 

— Talking with £rknds? 

— Raising pip? 

— Sewing? 

Why or why not? 

Students may define work as something that makes you tired, uses muscles, or gets 
food for ymtr family. 

2. Let each student draw a picture of himself or herself working in Laos. Then let each 
student explain his or her picture to the class. 

The teacher may lead a discussion by asking students questions such as: 

— What hours did you work in Laos? 

— Who told you what work to do? 

— Who tokJ you what time to start/finidj work? 

— How were you trained for your work? 

— Did you recehre money for your work? 

— What days of the week did you work? 

— What h^pened if you didn't work? 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATI<»l CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



Tone AREA: EMPLOYMENT 
CON TENT ST ANDARD: 81. 27 
SUBMHTED BY; Teresita P. Fernandez 
SITE: Bataan 



SiOLLS ASSESSMENT Lev^: C,D,E 

I. OBJECTIVES : Students can assess and d^cr&e thdr own work ezperienoB ami skills. 

Students can lekte th®n to common miti^-levd jo^ in the U.S. 

n. MATERIALS : Pictuxes/Po^ezs of Common Entiy-Level Jobs in the U.S. 

Skills - Jobs Matching ( Attadied) 

in. AcmmES: 

1. Teadi«r ma^ an totxoduction by sa;^iii^ to the students ths^ ev«ty<^^ 

of ezi»aieQ«9/skilk which may be useful in the VS.; tlu^ aH of us can do one Hiing 
ofmanythlnpveiy w^. It is important ti&at the st^ents aie able to describe 
their skills and W(wrk expcariences in their country or refugee •^amps where they 
stayed when looking for a job in the U.S. 

2. T^Mdier gives the daaa an i^^ty wlw^h wiU give them l^e opfKxrl^ty to think 
fdbout S9hst they cms do welL She asks the students to wHte in their notebooks the 
following information: 

a. Tiieir Job(s)/hQbt^(i^) in th^ own country and/or r^^igee cam{ra. 

b. Cme (or more) thii^s) they am do well, (skill/s) 

c. How th^ learned it/th^. (education/trsirdbD^) 

d. How loi^ they w»e doing it/them, (experience) 

e. In what job in the U.S. they think they would be able to use these skills. 

f . Aside from the job{8) where they can use their skills, what other jobs would 
they like to do in the U.S. 

g. What training is available in PRFC or locally. 

(For low levels, the above mi0it be discussed in groups if students have dmilar 
backgrounds.) 

Teacher giv^ 1 or 2 examples on the board, then gives the students 15-20 minutes 
to do the activity. 

Teacher the students to report whut they wrote to the class. 

Teacher gives additional information on training available at the PRPC or locally which 
was not motioned by ihe studcaits (e.g., plumbing, welding, typing, etc. and how/ 
whereto enroll.) 

3. For the next activity, each student is given a mimeographed form containing a list of 
skills on the left sidts <i;sd a list of some jobs relate to the skills on the other side. 
The teadber and the stuo^^nt do one or two matches toother, then the class is divided 
into small groups to compk'te the activity. The groups are given 15-20 minutes 

to do thiSt after whk:h feedback foSom 
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ATTACHMENT 

Match l^e foUowing jobs with tlie skills Us^ If students have skills that are NOT 

listed, add them to the list. 

NOTE: There are at least two fobs for each skUl: do one or two matches together, then divide 
into small groups to complete the activity. 



fiVII I <S 


SOME JOBS RELATED TO SKILL 


.. cook^ 


1. 


tbfucki bus 0t tax^ drivcsr 


dancing, p lasting sports 


2. 


muBG^s side. <^xiaiv 


making ixandicsafts, weaviiig 


3. 


tracdiGf's aide, otderiv 


mwlng 


4 






5 

w ■ 


rwjair ncTSon witii stofe tliat salU* 


working with chUdren 




electrical aiiiriifincfifl 


, driving 






worki^ with sick people 


7. 


kitchen helper^ di^ warier 


ialA(>tyiGfll Impairing 


8. 


vraiter. waitx^ss. busbov 


, building houses 


9. 


janitor, maintenance work^ 


_ making furniture 


10. 


teilor^ sewing machine operator in mill 


huntina 


11. 


farm worker 


, d^ing 


12. 


carpenter 


filing 


13. 


painter 


nav^l^atkig a boat 




stock person in retail store 


welding 


15. 


ipts station att^dant 


auto mechanics 


16. 


garage mechanic 


apeakina two lammaaes well 


17. 


construction worker 


selling 


18. 


welder 


nleaning 


19. 


assembly worker 


dishwashina 


20. 


tomslator, bi«linguaI4;each^*s aide 




21. 


messenger, mail cterk in large company 




22. 


worker with a fishing £bet — if tiving 






near water 




23. 


cashier in stcxre, supermarket 




24. 


household worker 




25. 


baby sitter 



1 .?;{ 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



TOPIC AREA: tl /PLOYMENT 
CONTENT STANDARD: 29 
SUBMITTED BY: RodU Tolentino 
SITE: '\ataan 



FINDING A JOB 



Levels: C, D, E 



I. OBJECTIVE: Students can describe ways of finding employment, 
n. MATERIALS: Post the foUowii^ pictures around the classroom: 



1 . A man showing empty pockets 

2. Man meeting £riendi 

3. State employment office 

4. Refugee ozi^nisation or MAA 

5. Sponsor, Vol^s 

6. New^pf^r 

7. Private employment office 

8. Help wanted signs 



IIL ACTIVITIES: 

1. Show a picture of someone with empty pockets, and ask students to describe 
what NO MONEY means. 

What does he need? A JOB. 

2. Divide class into groups and have each group discuss how most of the people 

in their country found their jobs. Have them Ust these on one side of a piece of 
manila paper. From stories they have heard from friends resettled in the U.S., 
have them list on the othex side of the paper, how they were able to find their first 
and best jobs in America. 



Ask each group to report their work through their representative. 

As each group is reporting, teacher writes on the boanl the different sources of 
information about finding a job in the U.S. as they are mentioned by the reporters. 
The information could be organized as follows: 



SOURCES 



ADVANTAGES 



DISADVANTAGES 



1. 



Friends, relatives 



know what jobs you can do 

Vnovf what job you need 

' jiow how much salary you want 

can be a big network 

FREE 



can give personal advice 



2. 



Sponsor, Volags 



much information on job 
opportunities 



responsible 



— they may not always 

be available 
~ they may be busy 

with other refugees 
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3. 
4. 



MA A 



Walk-In 



6. 



State Employment 
Qf&ce 



Private Employment 
Office 



— much information on job 
opportuni^ 

— tiiese peo{^ have und^cgone 
similar di£5cul^: they 
ouy have good advice 

— they are willing to help 

— employe may be ha^py to 
have more of &eir coimtiymen, 
{be(»use of tiieir good per- 
form«M» in c^nnpames.] 

— can ^p^ik the ffs ams languf^e 

— a good try since oniy 
iq^procKimatdly 2<^ of job 
vacam^s are advertised 

^ s^proximately 40% of 
Axaeri^jos found their 
jol^this wi^ 

— much information on job 
opportuniti^ 

— may not be aware of all 
your skills 

— a lot of information 



sl^ competition 



lackof En#^ 
may serve as 
hbidrance 



— stiff competition 

— ■ help may be too 
professional 

— stiff competition 

<— you have to pay a fee 



3. Have students prepare a classified advertisement for a newspai^r or a notice for 
a community bulletin board stating some job they can do, who tiiey are, and where 
they can be found. 
For example: 



EXPERIENCED SEAMSTRESS 
WILL MAKE ALTERATIONS 
AT HOME OR SHOP. 
CONTACT: BOONMEE 
26 ARCH ST., MILFORD 
TEL: 2.6-9337 



i 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activitks Gui^ 



TWICAREA: EMPLOYMENT 
CON TENT STANDARD: 33.34 
SUBMITTED BY: Ekdlo Dolol^ Jr. 
SITE: Bataan 



JOB INTERVIEW 



Levels: C, D, £ 



I. OBJECTIVES: 



Stud«Dtte can dewribe the qualities an employer looks for during an 
totexvlew. 

Students cm and answer possible questions during an interview. 
Students can kientify a^^nopriate b^mvior for »i interview. 



n. MATERULS: 



Pictures — Steps in pr^Miring for an intacview. 

Pictures Contni^b^ behavfair durli^ an interview (Attachment 1) 

Intexvkw Questions (At^chment 2) 



III. ACnvmES: 

1. Review questions: 

— What wori^ would you like to do in tise U.S.? 

— What ate some entry-lei^l jobs? 

-- What are the ways to locate a job opening in the U.S.? 

2. Ask new questicms: 

~ Why a Job interv^ nec^tnuy? 

— How do you prepare for an interview? 

3. Distribute tiie pictun^ of steps to prepare for an int^rvtew. Have the studtente 
deK^be each step and tack them on tiie board in sequence. 

4. Distribute Attachment A. Ask students to identify the good qualities an employer 
wouM look for in an employe. 

5. Divide ^e class into 2 grcmps. Ask e»±k group to list 5 imp<»rtant kindsof behavior 
diuing an intervtew, e^.t eye contact, proper greeting, pos^iuce, showing confidence, 
enthusiasm. Write tiie lists on the biKod. As a class, decide i^ion which points will 
be used as an interview evahiation check list. 

6. Using questions in Attachment B, review with students some of the qu^ons 
that may be asked by the interviews. Ask students to add qu^ons that they 
should ask the interviewer. 

7. Conduct sev^ mock intervieire in class. Using the list of behavior points, have 
students observe interview and check to see whether interviewee bdisved 
s^propriately. After each mock interview, ask observei^ to give feedback to 
interviewee. 
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ATTACHMENT 2 



I. 


INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 
What Kino of woyk would you like to do? 


2. 


Whi^ salary do you want to earn? 


3. 


Why do you want to work here? 


4. 


Wxy did ymi lea^ve your last job? 


5. 


How did ymi get along with your last employ^ 


6. 


How did you get siong with your fellow worken? 


7. 


Would ycm be able to work on Saturdays? on Sundays? Overthne? 


8. 


Would you wo^ ni^ts if you had to? 


9. 


Do you scDoke? 


10. 


Have you ev^ been bonded? 


11. 


Have you ever be«a arrested? 


12. 


Where did you go to school? 


13. 


What is Uie last grade you completed? 


14. 


How many diys did you miss nrom work last year because of lUne^? 


15. 


Are you a citizen? 


16. 


What kind of visa do you have? 


17. 


Do you have a Social Security card? 



CULTURAL ORIENTAtlON CURRICULUM 
Activiti^ GuMe 



TOPIC AREA: EMPLOYMENT 
CONTENT STANDARD: 33, 34 
SUBMITTED BY: Johnny Punsalan 
SITE: Bataan 



JOB INTERVIEW 



Levels: C,D,£ 



OBJECTIVES: Students will be able to describe steps in pieiMiing for a job interview. 

Students will be abte to daasoitetxate s|»ptopriate bt^bavior duris^ the 
job int^cvlew. 



n. MATERULS: 



Samples of 1-94, Social Security card. Resume. Pictures of good and 
hsd interviews. 

Visuals of st^ in job interview. 
Samp]te Forms (attadied) 



ni. ACTIVITY: (1, 2, 3, 4 to be done one cbiy; 5, 6, 7 on next day.) 

1 , Stud^ts zeview sti^ in prspanng for a job interview. 
Teacher revkws previous k»Mms by asking: 

— Whal haxe you learned before about skills asseannent and preparing employ- 
ment da1»? 

— Why is it imp<a1»nt to learn ^bese things? 
(need them >n^b^ applying for a job) 

Teacher brainstorms with the students the following questions before introducing 
the new Ic^scm: 

— How many of you have woxked before in an office, in a r^^mxant, or in a 
&ctozy, etc., in your country? 

— How did you get the job? 

— Did you have to go for a job interview? 

— How did you prepare for the job intonriew? 

2. Teacher introduce ^e new tesson. Whoiyouappfyforajobin Am^ca,theofn<% 
vuRtaBy givai you an iqppototment for an int^view. It is neceantty that you prepare 
before going to an intexview so that youll be able to provkte tilie intemewer with 
documents needed for the job and so tiiat youH be con&lent interviewing for 

the job. Today you are going to learn how to prepare for a job interview. 

Teacher and AT role pU^ an interview while students observe. 



AT 
T 

AT 
T 

AT 
T 

AT 
T 

AT 
T 
AT 
T 
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Goodmomis^ Mr. Thai 

Good morning, tmn I help you? 

I have an s^pointment for a job intexview. 

What position are you applykg for? 

Busboy. 

Do you have ezperi^ce as a busboy? 
No. 

Can you tell me some of the duties of a bu^y? 

Tm sorry. I do not know. 

May I see your 1-94 and Sockl Security ca»l? 

I forgot to bring them. 

lamsmry. You*^ not hired. Goodbye. 

12.'^ 



Teacher processes the role play and brinsps out the important points of preparation. 

a. AppUcant should learn about the job before going to the interview. 

b. Applicant should assess his/her skills in relation to the job. 

c. Applicant should gather important documents,e.g,, 1-94, Social Security card, 
resume, letter of recommendation (if any), diploma, certificate or 
license (if any). 

Teacher sets up the same role play and asks one student to be the applicant. 
This time the applicant knows about the job he/she is applying for, its duties, 
and can provide the documents needed. 

Teacher makes an assignment fpr the next day: Tonight each of you must ttiink 
of a job you want to apply for, find out its duties and responsibilities, and gather 
some documents needed. You can devise your own or use the handout (attached) 
and bring them to class tomorrow. 

Teacher reviews previous lesson (10 minutes). Teadier introduces tlie new lesson. 
You have already learned how to prepare for a job interview. Today you're going to 
learn how to demonstrate good behavior during the interview. Teacher shows 
pictuies of a good interview and a bad interview. Let students identify which is a 
good or a bad interview. 

Teacher and AT role play two different scenes. 

1) Good interview — AjH^Ucant comes to the interview alone, on time, dressed 
neatly, with a calm, confident attitude during the interview. 

2) Bad interview — Applicant comes to the interview with someone, late, dressed in 
dirty clothes, and nervous during the interview (e.g., smoking, scratching head, 
biting fingernails, etc.). 

Teacher processes the role plays and reviews the following points of instructions: 

— go alone to the interview 

~ be on time, or a few minutes early 

— have a neat and clean appearance 
~ shake hands with the interviewer 

present a calm and confident attitude 
~ think before answering the questions 

answer questions politely, accurately and honestly 
-- ask questions about job duties, responsibilities and benefits if hired 

— thank the interviewer after the interview. 

Students conduct mock interviews, playing the part of applicant. 
Review — Using the visuals of steps of a job interview: 

Hang up the pictures one by one and let the students decode them. (These pictures 
portray the steps in preparing for and being interviewed.) 
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ATTAOIMENT 



SAMPLE FORMS 




995-01554001 


1-94 ARRIVAL RECORD 




• I • 

: I . 




• •#♦««♦♦«»•••■• 








i cm VI^^AE VISA WAS IS^SD 




T»as H>fiii ts lU* 

QlltflEO »^ THE 
MmiQflATlOM AMD 
NATUHAtnEAtlON 
SCnVfCE. MNtTfO 
STATES Of#Aflt. 






CULTURAL ORIENTATIOK CURRICULUM 
Activitie$ Guide 



TOnCAREA: EMPLOYMENT 
CONTENT STANDARD: 27 
SUBMrTTEDBY: CO Staff 
SITE: Bataan 



ENTRY LEVEL JOBS hev^i C.O.E 

I. OBJECTIVE: Studdzits can dsmaoMIe knov^dge of mtgy^ev^ joba in U.S. 
n. MATERIALS: Caxdbotod atxip^ chr wtilch are written vtixioiia <3iitzy4evel joba 

Haive as many strips as there are students in the class. 

m. ACnVTTY: 

1. Ask tiie student, **Wbo likes to pl^^ diaxad^*' 
"We are going to play a variation of this game today." 

2. Give the miming of charade and variation. \l^dte the wozds on the iMMod. 

3. Give the rules of the game: 

a. Ptok a stud^t at random to €am strj^. 

b. Do not let him ^ow the card to the class, but instead act out the job mitten 
on the card. 

c. Thereof the class guesses what job he is d^onstrating. 

d. The student who guesses correctly will pick the next st^. 

4. Gu»le the students wiUi questions: 

Where does he/i^e wo)^? 

What is he/she doing? 

What tools does he/she use? 

Can both men and women do this woi^? 

What time do^ he/she work? 

What skills does he/she need? 
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ENTRY-LEVEL JOBS 


1. 


cleaning (every^se — porter. 


24. packer/mover 




janitor, custodian, maintenance) 


25. helper for skilled trsd^man 


2. 


houfieke«>ij« (homes, hotels, nursing homes) 26. ticket taker in theatre 


3. 




27. lot **boy** (taxis and rental cars) 


4. 


Iawh care (fitouiHlskeeDsr) 


28. manicure /shampoo person 


5. 




29. laboratory aide 


6. 




30. electronic as^mt^r 


7. 


C^JIV^A TV Cm *** www 


31. factory laborer 


8. 




32. microfilm clerk 


9. 




33. xerox/copy msM^hine operator 


10. 


hoi^^is 


34. sui^ly /inventory clerk 


11. 


coat check 


35. mail room worker 


12. 


kitchen helper 


36. filer 


13. 


sated maker/sandwich maker 


37. messen^r/deltvety man 


14. 


bus person 


oo. driver (taxis, cars, trucKs; 


15. 


di^ washer 


39. counter person 


16. 


bellman (porter) 


40. dry cleaner worker 


17. 


doorman 


41. merchandise marker 


18. 


security guard 


42. cashier 


19. 


parking/garage attendant 


43. warehouse worker 


20. 


room sendee attendant 


44. alterations/tailor/seamstress 


21. 


skycap 


45. giftwrappm- 


22. 


bag^e/courtesy cleric 


46. changing room attendant 


23. 


baker trainee 


47. bookkeeper's clerk 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



TOPIC AREA: EMPLOYMENT 
CONTENT STANDARD: 36,37 
SUBMITTED BY: COStafif 
SITE: Phanat Nikhom 



WORK SYSTEMS/ ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK Levels: A. B 

I. OBJECTIVE: Tlie l«u»er can explain differeaces between work syste 

attifcudes in his or her country and the U.S. 

n. MATERIALS: lowing papeg and cniyims 

News Article (Attadt^) 

m. AcnvmES: 

1. If theclasahaaaniJxof ^iitent8,80inefionattiecity andsomefromtheviU^ 
divide the group according to where they used to Uve and the kind of work 
they did. Give piq!>er to each s^ident Have them fold it in half and on one half 
diaw a picture of their fonner woik. 

Wh^ everyone has finished, ask qu^ons sudi as: 

How did you ^art your work? When did you start (how old)? 
Did you work all the time? on contract? 
How dkJ you ^t paid? ^thejob? By the d^ or hour? 
What hai]jp«ied vHi^ you were sk;k? Who did you inform? 
Did it matter if you didn*t t^pear for work? What would h^n?en? 
What wouki you do? 

Did you take breaks? How long? Who wouM decide? 
How often did you work? eveiyday? only by the season? by the week? 

For communal workers, ask: 

— What re^nsibiliUes did the individual have? 

— What respon^bilities did ^e ^up take? 

For hired labor in the villas, a^: 

— What is the relationship between the worker and the landowner? 

— What responsibilities does the «nployee have? 

— What xespon»bilities does the employer have? 



On the other half of their ps^Jers, ask the students to draw a picture of what work 
they would like to do in Am&d(». Allow enou^i tame to ghre students help 
starting their drawhap if necessary. 

When they axe finished ask each student to briefly describe his/her future work 
to the class. They need only talk for one minute. Be con^erate of shy students. 
Help them if you can. Some ms^r not want to sp^ in front of the class. 
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Teacher talks briefly about work in America. 

— Time: 8 hour day, 40 houts per week. 

— Salary: O^pt^mds on woric. Minimum wa(^ is $3.35 per hour. 
(Caution studoats that cMts, like food and housing, are hi^ in America.) 

— Shifts: V^oxk at di£E»mit times in the day 

•~ &«aks: Coffee iMeaks: 15 minute, two p«r day 
Lunch break: 30 mmutes. 

— Vacations: Varies; after ons year on the job« one week'6 pedd vacation 

is common. If yiHt need to lea^ work for a ^<wt time, you must 
talk to the Ik^ 

■-~ Maternity leave: Boss canoiot fire you for being pr^^nant. Bo^ will ghre you 
l^nre (u»iaUy witlaout pay). 

— Sick leave: In some jobs workers may take aick leave (e.g., one day per month ). 
In othm, they would not be paid whm mk. If you cannot go to work, 

you must notify tb6 i^mpsny ^a^. In some com^mnies, an employee may 
get ho^ital insurance in case he is ill. 

Quitting the job: You must always give at least two weeks* notke to the 
employer if you plan to quit. 

— PunctualiQr: Americans demand that en^>loyees be onltoie. 

— Relatioi^iijqp to boss: The Ik^ may want you to call him by his &8t name. 
VJotkmi are firee to r^jui^ improvements in working or work setting to toss. 
Most American employers try to be friendly with their workers. 

C^pen-ended story. 

Before you read the story, ask the students if they had to work with other people 
in their pxevious jotes. 

— Did Uiey work tc^ther? 

— Did they take breaks at the same time? 
Did they ever have disagreements or fights? 

— Was it important to have friendly relationships on the job. 

Read the news article. Read it slowly to the class until you see ♦'STOP READING.** 
Before reading conclusion, ask all the students to tell you how they think the story 
will end. Now, read the conclusion to t^e students. 

Divide the clam into three »nall groupi and give the gnmps the following 
questions: 

— What was the problem or problems in the story? 
Why did the refugee work so hard? 

— What was tihe Laotian's attitude toward his job? 

— What was the American's attitude toward his job? 

— Why was there a fij^t? 

— Could anything (or anyone) have prevented the £ic^t? 

— What would you have done if you were the American? the Laotian? 

Teacher gives a conclusion stating among other l^gs that the pturpose of our work 
in CO is not to change students* values or beliefs, but to point out some of the 
consequencies of behavior in the U.S.A. A student must always choose how he or 
she will act. 
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News Aitkfe 



Mr. Phet Phuntoon, a m^tJy axxived reftigee from Laos and an employee at the 
local OotOBl Motors automobile ptent, was arrested last week at tiie factory by police 
wbo chained him witii physically assaulting another factory worker, Mr. John Wayne. 

Mr. Phantoon, who does not speak too much EngBsh and had to ^>eak through 
an intexpiBter, said that he and Mr. Wayne had worked next to each other on the tasem- 
Uy line installing doois for ahnost four weeks. This was his first job since he arrived 
in the U.S. He got his job at the factory with the help of his sponsor. And he was eager 
to please both him and his new boss. 

According to Mr. Phantoon, Mr. Wayne and other employees had been peatering him 
for some time about his worit habits, claiming that he worked too hard. Whai asked, 
Mr. Wayne acknowledged th^ he had complained several times to Mr. Phantoon, that he 
thought Mr. Phantoon was trying too hard to please the boss. As an example, Mr. Wayne 
claimed that Mr. Phantoon would only take 1 5 minutes of his 30 minutes lunch break 
and then return to work. According to Mr. Wayne, Mr. Phantoon would not stop for his 
15 minute coffee break in the morning and the aft^oon , but would keep on working. 
Oth^ employees at factory admitted that Mr. Phantoon was always the first person 
to woric in the morning and many times was the last person to quit working in the 
evenmg. 

On the afternoon of the fi^t, according to Mr. Riantoon, Mr. Wayne and his 
friends began tea^g him and calling him names. When Mr. Phantoon struck Mr. Wayne 
in the face, there was a fight. The police were called in, and both men were arraigned. 
They faced the judge at the trial yesterday. 

STOP READING. ASK STUDENTS WHAT THE JUDGE DECIDED TO DO AND 
WHAT THEY THINK HAPPENED TO MR. PHANTOON AND MR, WAYNE. 

Conclusion. 

The judge fined both men and put them on six months probation. Mr. Phantoon, 
who claimed he was fearful of losing his job, was glad to hear that he would not lose 
it. Instead, his boss, who has hired other Indochinese refugees, called for an inter- 
preter to talk with Mr. Phantoon and Mr. Wayne about the difference that caused the 
fight to occur. 
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CULTURAL OmmAVm CURRICULUM 



VI. CONSUMERISM AND FINANCE 



38. Students can recognize diftocnat d^ominations of American money, and can 
count it and make cfaai^. 

39. Students can compare and contrait systems of shopping in relation to: 

Uaxgaining and fixed prices frequency of shopping trips 

keeoiniZ receints use of oubhc machiiM^ 

. paying sales tax . (e.g.tvending, banking) 

. returning defective items 

40. Students can describe typical types of stores in America. 

41 . Students can describe ways to save money when shopping. 

42. Students understand what a check is, and the proper procedures for cashing checks 
which include: 

having ptop&e identification 

endorsing check 

counting cash when received 

43. Students understand what to do if a check is lost or stolen. 

44. Students can differentiate between gross and net pay. 

45. Students understand the following common pay deductions: 

Federal income tax . Social Security tax 

. state, county, or city tax union dues 

. health insurance 

46. Students can describe ways for the safe handling of money. 

47. Students understand what checking and savings accounts are, 

48. Students can describe common household expenses and plan a simple budget. 

49. Students understand procedures for psying bills and use ol credit. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 



TOnC AREA: CONSUMERISM AND FINANCE 
CONTENT STANDARD: 38 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SITE: nianatNUdiom 



COUNTING MONEY Leveb: A,B 

I. OBJECTIVES: Students cmi «^*cognize Amen^n money. 

Stttdmits knov Jte values of Amoti;^ coins and bins. 
Students can count money. 

II. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A. For jpieUtevate hiUtribe |»»oi;de who mri^embiMedon 
bartering and bargaining, the American money system may at first seem quite 
conAisirg. Justtesnung to dktin^ui^ the differsoit biUs and coins mi^ be 
djjfficult. Many countiS^ have mon€fy that com^ in different di^i^siases, 
andcolois, but American money is quite uniform. IIk^ is little to distai^(u»di 

a $1 bill from a $100 bill. "Hie size, the colmr, and the d^ign are tbs same. Bills can 
be disl^tnuuished by the p««on and place d^icted on them, (x by the number. 
For a pexson who cannot read or write numb^, it wiU be difficult to tell the 
bills apart. It is important that students learn not on]^ to count, iHtt also to 
numbers. 

B. American coins come in different shapes and siz^, but ihey also ma^ be difficult 
for students to tell apart. The coins do not have numerals on them, so students 
vho cannot read mxist remember the value of the coin by its size and colcn*. 
Students miE^ also find it confusing that a dime, the smallest coin, has a greater 
imlue than a penny or a nickel. 

The values of American coins and bills saei 

COINS DOLLARS 



1 cent ■ 


one penny 


$1 




100 cents 


5 cents " 


one nickel 


$2 




200 cents 


10 cents * 


one dime 


$5 


s 


500 cents 


25 cents " 


one quarter 


$10 




1000 cents 


50 cents « 


one half-dollar 


$20 


SB 


2000 cents 


100 cents * 


one dollar 


$100 


St 


10000 cents 



III. MATERIALS: American money (coins and bills) 

ICMC - CAL Number Book 3: Money 
BINGO game 

IV. ACTIVITIES: 

1. Review numbers 1-100 by playing BINGO. Each student shouki have his or her 
own BINGO card. 
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2. Give each student samples of AmeKHmn coim and TeU them the name 
of each coin and its imlue. 

3. Divide students into two gnmps. Put a big pile of ciHns on the table in front of tiie 
class. When the teacher names a coin a student from each group mu^ try to select 
that coin from the table. Hie first stud^t to c<HvecUy sdect the coin gets a point. 
For example, if the Uaxh&t ss^ **two dhn^*' the first s^idecit to sdect two dimes 
gstsapoint. Ihe teadier can make the game move difiScult by calling out amcmnts 
of money written on the bcMffd. 

4. Fmc^ree(^ni2mgbi]l8ofdiff»p^td«Kmunati<Hisbycovad^ 
and usmg ^ persons or places d^^icted to identii^ them. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 

Activiti^Gn^ 




TOPIC AREA: CONSUMERISM AND FINANCE 
CONTENT STANDARD: 38, 39 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SITE: Fhami Nikhom 



MAKING CHANGE Levels: A, B 

I. OBJECTIVES: Students can add and subtract money amounts. 

Students can make change. 
Stud^ts can read prices. 

n. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A. Being able to read price ta|^ is extsemely important in America. In the native 
country if you want to know the prke of an item you uaiaHy ask the ^<^keep». 
Howev^, in Ameriira stores are u^ially large and the shopkeqp^ or store ^ployees 
may not pay attention to each customer as he selects what he wants to buy. 
In most American stor^ all items have price tags. If a refugee asks someone the 
price of an item he will lik^ be told, "Look at the price tag." 

It is also vary important for students to be able to make change so lhat they 

can be sure ti^ey get the correct amount of money back when they pay fox an item. 




ni. MATERIALS: Play bills and coins 



IV. ACTIVITIES: 

1. Review numbers and valu^ of American coins. 

2. Divide students into two groups. Place a large pile of bills and coins in front of the 
room, next to a la^e poster showing different amounts of money. Have students 
throw darts at the pf^tex. U the student hits $1.25 he must count $1.25 out 
from the pile of money. If the student can count the money correctly his or her 
team gets a point. 

3. Split tiie class into groups of 3 or 4. Give each group a pile of corns. Tell the class 
that the group that comes up with three different combinations of coins equalling 
$1 .00 is the winner. Do several times, adding bills to the pile and giving different 
amounts for them to coimt. 

4. Explain different ways of writing amounts of money. Then divide students into four 
groups. Give two groui^ pieces of fruit or other items with prices attached. Give 
the other students bills and let them buy the fruit. Sellers must ghre correct change. 
Let each group have a chance to be buye;ra and sellers. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Acthitfes Guklc 



TOPIC AREA: CONSUMERISM AND FINANCE 
CONTENT STANDARD: 48 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SITE: Bataaa 



PLANNING A BUDGET Levels: C,D,E 



1. OBJECTIVE: Students can plan a budget to meet financial t^onsibUities and provide 

for fuUixe security. 

n, MATERIALS: Situation cards giving net pay, number of persons in the family, other 

relevant information. 
Manik pi^per. 
Marking pens. 

in. BACKGROUND INFORMATION : Teacher could pose a situation such as the follow- 
ing. If you work full time for a minimum wage of $3.35 an hour, can you pay for your 
needs? Can you send money to relative outside the U.S.? Can ymi buy a T.V.? 

Point out that refugees will need to work in the U.S. to earn money and to get 
established. They cannot spend more than their income. A budget will help 
tiiem recognize priority expenses and the need to set aside enough money in the bank 
and at home to m^ fmancial re^onsinilities. 

Some expenses may be: 

Insurance (fire, life, car) — Telephone 

Rent — Transportation 

Food " Closing 

- Utilities - Health bills 

Some money may be put into checking or savings accounts. 

IV. ACTIVITIES: 

1 . Divide students into groups. 

Hand a situation card to each group. Ask a group n'^^mber to read the situation 
card for each group. I'ranslate if nece^ary . 

Give the groups 20 minutes to plan their monthly expense budget based on the 
situation card. Have each group write its bud^t on manila paper. 

\\Tien aU groups are ready, put their work on the board. Each group may pick one 
person to discuss their budget. 

As each budget is discussed, ask the students how much of the money goes into the 
checking account, into the savinp account, is kept as cash at home, and why. 

2« Have class suggest reasons to reserve an amount for emei^encies. 
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SAMPLE SITUATION CAHD 



NGUYEN FAMILY, 5 members 
Mr. Nguyen, Oerk $3.80/Hr 
Mrs. Nguyen, Cook $3.40/Hr 
Boy Nguyen, Paperboy $10/Wk 

HOUSE : R^t 2.bedroom 9pt . 

TRANS.: Bustoworit 

INS.: $120/yr 

MISC. : Brother-in-law in refu^ camp 



It:.' 
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CULTURAL ORJUiN I AilON CURRICULUM 
Activitks Gukle 



TOPIC AREA: CONSUMERISM AND FINANCE 
CONTENT STANDARD: 39,41,48 
SUBMITTED BY: Thomas RkkUe 
SITE: Vhsimt Nikhom 



SHOPPING AND BUDGETS Lewis: C.D.E 

I. OBiECnVES: Students will be able to use ^e infozmaticm (Stained in advertisements 

ni Amencaa new(^[}i^pet8 to plan a dmple buc^. 

Stu<^ts will undeistand iSne impoxtasM% of bunting monef said will 

demonstrate an luuterstanding of what a need is and what a want is. 

II. MATERIALS: New9i»int, felt tipped p«M, and a copy of page 1 of Shof^ing in America 

for studsit (see attadied). In place of Ihis the t^u^er cam gather other ads. 

III. ACTIVITIES: 

Ask students how they bou^t things in their own country and ways that they 
saved money when they bou^t things. This activity may inchide a rote play of 
ba^iaining. 

Explain the American idea of "On Sale" and how they can save money by buying 
thir^ on sale. 

Post the advertisements below (which you have drawn on new^rint) on the wall 
and explain their contents. Ask questions to ch^^k students' understanding. 




4. Pass out a copy of pa^ 1 of Shopping in Am^ca to eadi student 
Which pair of pants are the cheap^? How much do &ey regularly sell for? 
How much do you save when you buy them on sale? Look at the und^ants. 
Whidi on^ are the cheapest? How many do you get? How much does one 
pair cost? 

5. When you feel that they understand how to read the important factors of advertise- 
ments give them a few minutes to browse through the book. 
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6. What kinds of ^iiigswiU you xieedw)i«i you fixstanive in Am^^^ Whattiungs 
are you looking fofwaxd to owning later? Thinp thi^ you cannot do without 

are cal^ needs and things thidi you can do witibout are called wants or sometimes 
hixuty items. 

7. Today we want to decide wba^ things you wQk buy if your sponsor gives you an 
imfumished tyartment that hta only a storo and re ftig eaa t or and $3<K). Youmust 
plan yfbat is the best way to spmd your mon^ or mskie a budget. 

Working in groupi of t^*s or tiboee^ d«!ide miiat is the best way to impend the $300. 
R^nonbar, youll need dollies, tibd^ for the Idtdheoi, the living room, tbs b^iroom, 
the bathroom, and pedtiaps some phonal items like a toothbrush. Try to spend 
your money wisely knowing what you need now and what you may want to 
buy lat^. 

8. Write on the new^rint 1^ things you mmt to buy and be sure to list botib the 
tegular price and tiie On Sale i»ic^. 

9. After 20 or 30 minutii» selected examptes of the s^dmts* work ms^ be placed on 
the widl and discu^d. **Did he forget anything?** Does he really need tiUs?" 

10. Tlie teadi^ ^ouM place on the wall his own exampte of how he would ^pend $300. 
The teacher might stacess buyiiM; clothe to h^p in ^tting a job or personal items to 
maintain a good i^p^urance. 



11. Time p«nnitting« tiie teadier may want to outline with the students some of tin} items 
they must ^p^id money for evesy month in the States and ^me things ^ich they . 
nuQT ^nd different amounts of money for every month. For example, the rent will 
probi^)^ be the same every month. 
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ATTACHMENT 




SS!: 

»«MM8lltl 



(11(9^1^ Pn^(iNi ifeifw^ l^^B 
Mwt iM^tiii Sliifts « 



2299 



sale 15.97 

Oitt <MBi Aoltoii Itassis ill S)u)toiit ^ 
{Micron «txf«ch polsrtMtcf ftx 



.Quality construct ioiia j 
|A «p«ciiil v«ltt# so 



6.99 



^^^^ 3t^(^^JHI 

^ BRXf f5 
»Mi9^a«d for «xtr« 
<^mf0rt Mil 




£?K£5S 

SOCKS 
9rle«4 to you 
Mn«y» C%oic« of 
colters* 



From Shopping in America, T. Riddle, Fhanat Nik}K>m, 1983. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Afidvities Guide 



TOPIC AREA: CONSUMERISM AND FINANCE 
CONTENT STANDARD: 89,40,41 
SUBMITTED BY: Kritsada Boonrumig 
SITE: ^anat Nikhom 



SHOPPING IN AMERICA Levels: AU 

I. OBJECTIVES: Students wfll be abte to read and undetstand the inxportant featuies 

of ^verti^m«ats in new^»p«p8. 

Stud^ts vrSX be al^ to dSstingui^ between necessi^ and luxury items. 
Students wiU have a xeaHstic uml^staiHling of the cost of living 
in the United Stat^. 

n. MATERIALS: Some ctessifiied acte from mws^spm or catalog, pli^ moxiey, drawing 

paper, felt pens and masking t^. 
Sets of ads for Imsk; net^iti^. 

ni. ACTIVITIES: 

1. Pass out copies of the same ads and allow students to look at them for a few minutes. 
Allow them to talk to each other about them. For low levels, keep activity simple. 

Ask them K^iat they think the ads axe. Aa%pt all ideas: "Yes, you're n^t! 
Thexe are pk;tuxes of things with lots of numbers." 

Ebeplain some of the common symbols and t^rms ($,^, 8.99, $17.95, 2 for $1, 
save 30%, 9^^ (9 dollars and 99 cents). 

2. Distribute sets of ads to eadi group. whsA they would buy with $30. Discuss. 
Then ask what they would Bid if t^iey had $70 more. 

3. Hara £he groups distingukh betw^ **Need and Want." Find the things in the ads 
that they need. Write l^em down on the left side of the paper. Thinp^tthey 
want wiU go on the rij^t side. AUow abmst 15 minutes to do ^e as^gnment. 
When they are IBna^ed, tape th^ I>e{x^ to the blbickboard. 

Have one person from each graup present t^eir lists to the class. 

4. Have students compare the U.S. prict^ with prices at home or in 1^ ounp. 

5. Have students compare prices of different brands of articles to show different styles 
of living. 

6. Have sUidents discuss what they woiUd do if their sponsor suppUed them with all 
they need but that everything was used. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 



Vn. COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL SERVICES 



50. Students can compare and contrast (anaditiona! mtp^OTt systems and American community 
service. 

51 . Students can identify common social services in the U.S. : 



income maintenance 
Social Security 
employment training 



health programs 
care of children 
care of the aged 



52. Students can identify appropriate sources of help in the U.S.: 

. poUce mutual assistance associations 

fire department . sponsors 

telephone hotline . emergency room/ambulance 

53. Students can describe common American attitudes toward public assistance: 

temporary nature 

as a means to self-sufficiency 

54. Students understand the following kinds of public assistance and where they come from: 

food stamps 
Medicaid 

55. Students can differentiate between the following educational systems in the U.S. and 
describe common services found in each: 

. public and private 
chEd and adult 
academic and vocational 

56. Students und^stand rights of U.S. citizens regarding: 

personal safety and secturity rights 
, private property rights 

57. Students understand reponsibilities of U.S. citizens regarding: 

need to obtain necessary licenses 
consequences of illegal actions 
control of illegal substances 

58. Students understand the role of police as helpers in the U.S. 

59. Students can describe common forms of transportation and their costs in the U.S. 

60. Students understand appropriate behavior while using public transportation. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



TOPIC AREA: COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
CONTENT STANDARD: 50 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SITE: Vbmai Nikhom 



MUTUAL AID IN VILLAGE UFE Levels: A,B 

I. OBJECTIVE: StMctents can d^cribe toraditioaal swiro^ of help, 

U. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A. In this lesson, the ^dents discuss ways that they xe<%ived h^ vAtUs living in their 
villages. In Laos, the stud^ts' main source of he^ was their families, tnit oth^ 
soun^ of he^ wrace also available, a«A as the village headman, ihe shaman, and 
their nei^bozs. In this le^n the stud^ts ^ould identify as many sources of hdp 
as they can. 

0. When the students aitive in America ^ey wiU be fac^d with many ^blems that 
they, or their fa^diOUi^, cannot sohre aloi:^. If they realize that they have always 
been dependent on some form of outside hdp, it should aid them in seeking help 
in the U.S. 

III. MATERULS: New^rint 

Coloied crayons 
Magic markers 

IV. ACTIVITIES: 

1. Ask one student to come to the front of the class and draw a picture of his village 
on a piece of new^nint. Begin by asking the sbtdents i/fhai ^e m<^ important thmg 
in ^eir villas is. (The answer will probably be tiieir houw.) Have the student 
draw what the rest of &e claw sug^ts. 

Ask oihm questions concoming whme the sUidents may have to go outside their 
own families for help. 

— Where do you go if you are sick? 

— Where do you go to buy food? 

— Where do you mail a letter? 

— Where do you ^ If an important decision about the village is going to be made? 

Sketch all the responses. Use the drawing as a reference point for further discussion 
about community s@rvk:es. The discussion should include the following points. 

~ What sorts of di^ut^ does the village headman settle? 
~ What happens if there is a fire? 

— Is there any kind of police service or security for the village? 

— What he^i^s to thieve or murderers? 
Who decides the punishment? 

— Where do you go to borrow money? 
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Mb there rich people and poor peopte in the vUlage? 
Do l^e hel^ tlie po{»r? 

— What hiT^ppens if you do not have ^ouig^ food? 

D<m the govonui^t provi<te any 8eivi<^ for tibe village? 

— Is th«e a c<miinunity "Wtty** (pool of money, lab<», or food)? 
If so, who decide how mia^ eadb perscm contributes ? 

Does ev^<Mie contribute the same amount? 
What hcqpp^ if someone zefoses to contribute? 

— What sorts of probtems require a community meeting? 

— Is sdiool free? 

2. Role Plays: Devdop rote plays based on community services piovided in the village, 
or review typical laol^ms for die viliafe. Use situations the vUlage headman mi^t 
be caUed on to settle. Some example are: 

— A house on 6ie. 

— Hie land is unfertile and crp{» cmnot be grown on it anymore. 
How do you go about making the decision? 

— A new famitycom^ to live in tiie village. 

— A neighboring villi^su£ters a (testmctive fire. 

— Your pig roots tqp a neii^bcKT'sgar^. 

— A stranger elopes with your daui^ter. 

— Your neig^btMTS are always SEguing. 

— Your dst^ohi^aw is always bcmowing your tools. 

— A group of boys refuse to he^ with chores. 

— A poor relative keeps borrowing money. 

— An elder i^ftises to get medical treatment. 

3. Have one group present a problem to another for help. 

4. Discuss what can be done in the U.S. if traditional sources of help are not nearby. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activity Guide 



TOPIC AREA: COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
CONTENT STANDARD: 60 
SUfiMHTODBY: Lily Ramos 
SITE: Sataan 
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RIDING THE BUS Levels: A, D 

I. OBJECTIVE: SUidents understand i^jpropriate behavior while uang public 

transportation. 

n. MATERIALS: Ptay money (biUs and coins) 

Coin box 

m. AcnvmES: 

X . Have indents aziani^ classroom t ? look like the inside of a b\is as shown below. 

door 

X X 
X 

dcor 

Put bell on the tabte or devise a puU-cord. 
Have students rotate as driver. 

On the boaid, post the agns: NO SMOKING, DO NOT TALK TO THE 
DRIVER, STAND BACK OF THE LINE, EXIT THROUGH THE REAR DOOR. 
FARE: 50^, HAVE EXACT CHANGE READY. 

Optional: Adverti^ments. 

2. Role play: Exact Change 

Studmit without exact change enteis ^e bus. 
Gwes a dollar to the driver. 

Driver refuses to let him ride bee. use he doesnt have change. 
S^dent has to get off and get his money changed and wait for another bus. 

Questions for students: 

1. What happened? 

2. Why did the bus driver tell him not to ride? 

3. How much change should he have prepared? 

4. Who is correct? The driver who wants to ke^ his job or the student 
who is going to lose his job? 

6. How can the problem be sohred? 
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3. Inapptopfiate BehsvtoT. 

Two students enter the bus and bdiave ina^proi»iately. (e.g., talking very lcad« 
smoking, pulling, littering.) 

Questions: 

t. Describe the b^buivior. 

2. What can be the result of their behairior?(aa:ident8, fights, etc.) 
8. If you w^iiithebus,how wouktytmreact? 
4. How couM ycu prevent this behavior? 

4. Getting Off. (Use native langua^ if necessary.) 

Fhre stoti^its wiH have tags of a street v^ieie they ^lould get off. 

Bus driv^ wUl oiU nfooes of street ia ord&e that studoits with corre^nding 

tags must ring bdl to have driver ^p. 

Tefu^er to timk if aU stu<teats with tap got off the bus or if any<nie m still on the 
bus (lost!). 

(Instead of street names, picture of locations can be used, e. g., ho^ital, bank.) 
Qi»»tions: 

1. Wim ^ouid you ring the bell? 

2. What ^bould you do i£ you mis9 your stop? 

3. What wiU you do to get to your dartination? 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



TOPIC AREA: COMMUNirY AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
CONTENT STANDARD: 59, 60 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SITE: Galang 



TRANSPORTATION 

I. OBJECTIVES: 

— Students can d^aribe fonns of traiii^rtation and their c<»ts in the U.S. 
Students d«mon^arate sqi^aropriate bdbavior ^iHiile ushig public tran^oitation 
(in a simulation). 

n. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A. Hie United States is a laige country with mai^ citi»s, tovinos, and communities 
connected by a vast QTStem of xoadweorSfXailw&Qrs^fakl air Within specific 

areas, there axe local systems of txan^Mftation. Pe<^ in the U.S. travel hy 
using dHher privately-owned or pubUdy-owned means of txan^rtation. Th«ce a:^! 
certain le^onsibilities, r^ulations, and eaqpens^ i^sod^ed with eadbi form of 
transportation. 

3. Types of Tian^rtation. (See CAL monogr^h, COMMUNICATION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION, for detailed information on types of tmnsportation.) 

1. WMr^: Pedestrians should cross struts on]^ at comers or aro^^ralks. Pedes- 
trians must obey traffic lights. Th«pe are often WALK and OONT WALK 
s^als next to traffic U^ts. It's against the law to cmw the street when the 
OONT WALK s^nal is lit. 

2, Bicycles: A lock is very important to avoid theit . Some towns have special 
bicycle lanes on the streets. Bicycte riders must obey trafiic regulations. 

8. Private Cars: Mmntenance, insurance, i^, and parking fees make owning and 
driving a car very expensive. 

4. Motorcycles: Less expensive than cars. Many states require riders to wear 
safety helmets. 

5. Taxis: Relatively expensive. People often call ahead to reserve a taxi. Taxis 
can also be signalled by hand on a city street. 

6. PubUc Bus: The bus is the most common form of txan^ortation in cities. 
Every bus company h8& a different set of procedtues. Buses are relatively in* 
expensive. Some bus companies offer monthly passes. Montiily pasj^s are cards, 
paid for in suivance, that allow the holder to travel on any bus within the ^stem 
anytime duHng the month, without paying at the time of the ride. The pass 
must be shown to the driver each time the card holdar rid^ the bus. Monthly 
pa^s cm help frequent bus ridm save mon^. 

7. SuifW(o>: Subways are local, underground ntilway systems. 
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Long Instance Bus Serpice: Buses tend to be lesa expexisive than trains and 
much cheaper than planes. They usually operate at all hours ot the day, every 

boacded at ^e bus s^tion, not along Uxe stxeet. 

Long Distance Rait $ervk:e: Trains are similar in cost to long distan<» buses. 
Service is often less ftequ^t Uian bus service. Tickets can be purchased 
at travel agencies or railway stations. Trains can only be boarded at railway 

stations. 

Airplane Smfice: Air travel is relatively expensive. Special lares are available 
depending on the season, destination, time of day^ etc. There are frequent 
fli ghttt to popvdteff d^tinations. I^^ts operate all hours of t h ^ day, evety day 
of tibie y^ir. SfflBsctfawftw it ^ noc^MHcy to ttdto ft okrosc^^Id^ fij^stt wrth w r 
than a direct fli^t from one dty to anotheor. I^kets can be purdsased at travel 
ancles, airiine oflCk^ or at the airport. Reservations can be nude by 
tekqjhom. It's inq>ortant to come to the airport ahead of time to "dbeck-in." 

C. Bus Etiquette: In addition to biu rules (no smoking, etc.) there are certain 
courtesies assouated with using public txansporta^n. 

1. In general, one person sits in each seat on a bus. People ^tart sitting next to 
oth^ people only when there are no empty seats left. 

2. Whea sign ailing to get off the bus, it is only necessary to pull the cord 
or push the strip once. If someone else has already signalled the driver 
to stop at the place you want to go, these is no need to signal again. 

3. II you signal the driver to stop, and then realize that youVe made a 
mistake, it is polite to tell the driver that you made a misi jJce and that 
you don*t need the bus to stop there. If you sit alenUy, the bus driver may 
be annoyed that someone signalled the bus to stop, and then didnt get off. 

ni. MATERIALS: Some of these materials can be obtained commercially; others can be 
designed by the teacher or by higher level students. Making them can be part of the 
learning experience. 

— Poster: Map of Indochina 

— Poster: Map of U.S.A. 

— Visuals of different means of transportation 

— Signals for public bus (NO SMOKING, etc.) 

— Fare boxes 

— Bus steering wheels 

— Funny money (bills and coins) 

~ Sequencing card game (pictures: riding the bus) 

— Poster: Bus route for Hill Street/Main Street (with attached bus schedule for 
levels A/B), or some other route devised by teadier. 

— Poster: Bus route for Washington/Nicollet 

— Flipcharts: Bus schedules (east to west and west to east) for 
Washington /Nicollet Route) 

— Flipcharts: airline flight schedule. (Secure or devise one.) 

— Handouts (See attached) 
~ Bus transfer 

IV. ACTIVmES; 

Activity One: Types of Transportation Levels: All 

Students can compare various tyjjes of transportation in their native 
country with forms of local transportation, and their relative costs, 
in the U.S. 
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Objective: 
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steps: 1. Put the nu^ of Ii»io<^tina mi Uie lK»ad. Ask two stodteats to cm&e up 

and point to their hcune towns. Ask how tiiey tzaveUed azound their 
towns. How €^ tib^ ^ to ^ nuudtet, to ^ool, or to &e doct(»r. 
Were there any special rules for riding a bus or tricjrcte, or for driving 
a car? Did they need lessons? What side of the stieet dM they use? 

2. After discussing local transportation in Southeast Ada, ask students how 

town? Which way is the fastest? Which way is tiie die^jest? 

3. Put the poster of the U.S. on the board. Ask two othesr students to 
come up and point to the cities in ^ich they will resettle. (Txy to 
choose students who will go to cities which are not in the same 
state!) How do they imagine they will get around their new city? 
How do Uiey thmk they couH visit each other in different states? 
List re^nses on the board. Encourage the class to add any other 



4. Distribute visuals of different means of local tran^rtation, hong 
distance travel will be discvissed later. Ask individual studente (or 
small groups) to tell the class all they know about the type of trans- 
portation in the visual. Add any important information that is 
missing. 

Activity Two: Bus Simulation Levels: All 

Objective: Students can demonstrate appropriate behavior while using public trans- 
portation in a simulation. 

Steps: 1. Ask a group of students to role play riding a city bus in their native 

country. The translator should be prepared to help sttidents arrange 
the situation. The role play might include: people waiting for the 
bus, entering, paying, and signalling to get on and off the bus. 

2. After the role play, lead a discussion about what happened. Review 
each step. 

3. Discuss general procedures for riding a city bus in the U.S. Every city 
is different and has a different set of procedures. These are general 
guidelines we can offer. Ask the students how they will find out what 
the proper procedure is for riding a bus in their new locations. 
(Observation, asking questions) Be sure to include information about 
transfers, exact change, and monthly passes, 

4. Arrange the classroom for a simulation of a city bus in the U.S. 
(NO SMOKING signs, etc.) The translator can ask one student to 
light a cigarette while on the bus, another to pretend to spit, 

and other inappropriate behavior. The teacher plays the role of the 
bus driver who insists on exact change, gives out and collects transfers, 
and listens to the signals. 

5. After the role play, review each step of the simulation with the 
students. Include a discussion of courtesy related to using public 
transportation. 
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Activity Thne: 



K^es^i&sxg a Bus Sdiedute I 



Levels: A, B 



Objective: Students can democstxate ^ use of txms^ sdiedules by detennining 

the time and location to take a bus fronoi one ^jedfi^ plac^ to anotiier, 
using a sdbedule. Teachar i^ouM provide a sample ms^ and bus sdbedule, 
mdi as is rolexved to in the following activity. 

Steps: 1. Introduce hm schedules by asdong tibese questions: How do you know 

what bus to teke? How do you know wfa^ it stops? How do you 
know what time the bus wUl )msml How do you know how mucl\ 
m<m^topay? (Answ^: by r^tding a tnifi sdbiedule or by calling tibe 
tnis company.) 

2. Put the mi^ of IM Skeet/Main Street on ^ board. Ask os» student 
to c<Hne to ^ b€^ ami find NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WE^. 
Ask ano^ar student to locate a ^lecUSc street on the m8«>. mth 

a pointer, the stodent follows the stie^ E,^r, etc. Ask anolto 
student to looeite another street specified by ^e t^tdtier. The indent 

follows imttructions, usis^ a pointer, sudhi m: **Go west on 

street." 

3. Explain that traffic in the U.S. moves on tiie r^t sMe of the street. 
To ^ike ^e bus going easA^ you mint wait on the southwest coxn» 
of the Main and High Street intersection. Ask a student to point 

to the ^pot on the map whare he or she should wait. 

4. Explain Ihe bm scfaedi;de at the bottom of tiie map. Concentrate 
only on the west to east schedule. Ask tiie class: **What time does 
the first bus leave gofa]^ from west to east?" (5:1SAM) A^one 
student to ^ to the nuqp and pomt to the first bus stop aftar Main 
Stareet and Hi^ Street. (Main and '*D") Ask the ^idmt to point to 
the box on the schedule that tells what time the bus arrives at that 
stop. (6:25) Continue in 1^ manner until all students understand 
the pro^^ of reuiing a bus scbed**ie. 

5. Divide the students into small g^....i^s. Th^ ghre the following 
situations and have the groups decide which bus to take in eadb 
situation. Have one representative firom esxAi group write the correct 
bus «me and direction on the board. Chanf^ tl^ repr^entative 

for each situa^n so lhat everyone has a dian^ to participate. 

Situation 1: You live in the apartment on High Street. You have 
an e^pointoent at the clinic on "*£" Street at 8:00 
AM. What lime do you have to be at the bus stop on 
Main and High Street in order to be on time? 
(Answer: 7:00 AM) 

Situation 2 : You have an appointment at the State Emplosrment 
Agency at 9:00 AM. What ^e do you have to be 
at the bus stop at Main and H^ Street? (Answ^: 
8:30 AM) 

Situation 3: You are going to meet a friend at the post office 

at 8:30 AM. What time do you have to ipt the bus 
in order to be on time? (Answer: 7:50 AM) 
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6. Repeat Oie ex^m^^n of the bus st^^edute for mt to west tiavd. 
Give tbe foSowbig ^tuatloiis f<» the groups to solve: 

Sitiiationl: Yon ase ^M^piiig at tSie 24-hour supomaxtttt on 
**E**street. Ymir^Kmsartoecmkiiigtoyourhouae 
at9:30AM. What time do you have to |^ tiie Inis 
in Older to be home on time? (Answer: 8:50 AM) 

Situation 2: You know that it tal^ 10 minute to walk ftom yam 
aiMirtment on Hi^ Street to the bus sti^. Whi^time 
must y<m leave yomrhmue to bos at 7:50 AM? 
(Answer: 7:40 AM) 

Situation 3: You axe at tiie wpemastke^ and are going to meet your 
ft^ttd at Main ami *<D** Street at 9:46 AM. What time 
should you get the bus? (Answer. 8:50 AM) 



Activity Four: Reading A Bus Sdtedute II 



Levels: C, D, & 



Objective: Students can dCTionsttate the use of transit schedules by determining 
the time and location to take a bus from one specified place to another, 
using a schedute. 

Steps: 1. Put ^ map of tiie bus route on the board and xe^w the directions 

(n<»rth, »nith, east, wi^). Make vob of a local bus map cat devise one. 

2. Distribute handouts of bus sdiedutes sudi as Attaci-iments 1, 2, 3. 
Explain the bus sdiedule by relexrir^ to tiie fl^)diart of bus sdb^dules. 
Ask spedfic que^knM to check for cmiH»s^befii^km: What time does 
the 0x8t bus leave Fine and Elm in the morning? (6:45) What time 
does the bus arrive at Central Hos5>ital? (7:05) 

3. Continue in this mann^ until all stii^tents und^r^and tiia proce^ 
of reeling tiie bus schedule. Ihe stitdente i^ould ref^ to their 
handouts to see that they are an extension of the flipchart schedule. 

4. Divide tiie class into groups of 6 or 6. Read the foUowir^ situations 
foid have the grou|» decide what time to take the bus in each 
situation. Have one r^resentative £rom each gtoup write the correct 
bus time on the board. The representative who writes on the board 
should change each time so that everyone has a chance to participate. 

Situation 1 : You live at Phie and Elm Stilts. You have an appoint- 
ment at C^trai Hospital at 9:00 AM. What time do 
you 1^ the bus to arrive at the hoiqiital clinic on time? 
(8:16) 

Situation 2: You axe going to meet your friend at the Clinic Center 
at 10:00. What time do you have to get the bus so that 
you will not be late? (9:45) Begin at Pine and Elm. 

Situation 3 : You have a job interview at Cine City at 1 1 :00. 

What tune do you have to get the bus in order to be 
on time for yoiur appointment? (9:45) 

Situation 4 : You just &iished eating lunch at your friend's house. 

He lives at tiie comer of Ank Avenue and Highwe^r 
12. You take the next bus in order to arrive at Pine and 
Lake before your dentist appointment at 4:00. 
What time did you get the bus? (2:52) 
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^tuatlonS: You live netr the movie titiesta. Hbe i^one rings. 

It is a fis^nd i(^o wants yott to h» al 6:30 for 
d&iner at a sew xe^s»ixiat fi» tbe ccH3^ of Wa^diaigUm 
coidBroadway. Whi^ route will you take? mattime 
will yott^ the tms? (Hi^iwasr 12 and Pom 5:05; 
asrive 4ti} & Wadik^xm 5:27; tmaim to #8 iifxcth 
on WteOingtfm B^see^ 5:82; anive toadw^ 6:22) 

6. DIstribate a typical city bus sdiedulte. I^HK^i^t sets of sdiedutes 
9xe discussed: wedidays, Satuxdiqrs, Sundays and hidkii^. CSioose 

**How mwsh is a (^-day faxe?"* (50^) 
"What time does ^ fin^ tms lesfe on weeloiays?** (6:10 AM) 
*<WlMit time doMtitefimt bus l^fmSatQidtorS?** (7:10 AM) 
**matttoe does tiiefit^lHtsl^ve on Sunday^** (8:10 AM) 
«WhiAdo«itiWstdl you about Amffltican habits?" (Tliay later 

on weekends and hohdtQW.) 

llie groiqp of stuitents then makes up ^tuations u^ the bus 
sdiedute. One gxwip glv^ a ^tui^n to ano^er groi;^). The second 
group ntu^ <kci(te whidi bus to take in order to be <hi time. 



AcrtvH^ Fhf€: Long Dfetance Travd 



Le^: AU 



Objective: Students can describe forms of long distance travel, and their relative costs, 
in the U.S. 



Steps: 



Activity Six: 
Objective: 

Steps: 



1. Distribute vmials of different means of tram^ortation. Ask individual 
stud^ts (cNr»nall groups) to tell ^e class all they know about the 
types of tranqsortaMon in the v^als. Add any important information 
that is misdng. 

Reading an Airport Fl^t Sdiedule Levels: C, D, E 

Students can demonstoite ^e ability to understand an airport fli^it 
schedule by answering qu^ons about a flight schedule. 

1. Put the flipchart of the ah^rtfli^t schedule on the board. Ask the 
studoits sev^ questions about the chart. What fii^t numb^ 

do you take to (city)? Wh^ gate do you go to? What tkae does 
the fli^t leave? 

2. Divide the class into teams. Read ttie foUowing situations and ghre 
a point to the fbrst team that ans^n^ comsctly. 

Situation 1 : You made a reservation on a flight to New York. 

If you are told to amve at ^ airpinrt IV^ hours before 
fUght time, what time should you get to ihe airport? 

Situation 2: Your firiend is arriving from C^omia. What time will 
she arrive? At what gate will you meet her? 

Situation 3: It was just announced that Flight 501 will be 2 hours 
and 15 minutes late. What is the new time of arrival? 

Situation 4: You want to go to Boston. What is your flight number? 
At what pte will you wait? 
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V. 



MINIMAL ESL: 




bus 
train 



exact (^lanfie 

^Ipp^v^^^^ w ^ ^^^^^^^^ 

WALK 



subway 
car 



DONTWALK 
NOSIOKING 
NO EATING 
NO DRINKING 
NO LITTER ING 
NOSFTrriNG 



aliplane 
motonsycle 



bicycle 
bostlqp 



VI. ADOmONAL RESOURCES: 

- CAL Uonomt^* <X>MMUNICATION AND TRANSPORTATION (RflvlBed Venton) 

- "CaUfomiaDiivtrMttnual*' and XHtoam^ vertkjns) 

- *K>f Ctti^IViicki.aidOtiia'niiiiiil^ 
(Iowa Dnivcar !toual). 
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ATT ACSEiMENT 1 



w A^EiNcm^i - mcauEi bus rouhe 

WEST TO EAST 







ttwy 12 








Osntaratl 


Fiite& 


Piiie& 






o *^ 

&vma 










Lake 


Elm 


AM 


AM 


AM 


AM 


AM 


AM 


AM 


AM 


AM 






f Zoo 


f :w 


7:43 


7:47 


7:55 


8:10 


8:^ 


^7:46 


7:62 


8:05 


8:10 


8:3.3 


8:17 


8:25 


8:40 


8:50 




8: 22 


0:00 


8:40 


8:43 


8:47 


^% mm mm 

8:55 


9:10 


9:j^ 


8:45 


8:62 


9:05 


9:10 


9:13 


9:17 


9:25 


9:40 


9:60 


9:15 


9:22 


9:36 


9:40 


9:43 


9:47 


9:65 


10:10 


10:20 


9:45 


9:52 


10:05 


10:10 


10:13 


10:17 


10:25 


10:40 


10:50 


10:15 


10:22 


10:36 


10:40 


10:43 


10:47 


10:55 


11:10 


11:20 


10:45 


10:52 


11:05 


11:10 


11:13 


^ «M m mm 

11:17 


11:26 


11:40 


11:60 


11:16 


11:22 


11:35 


11:40 


11:43 


11:47 


11:66 


12:10 


12:^ 


11:46 


11:82 


12:06 


12:10 


12:13 


12:17 


12:26 


12:40 


12:60 


12:16 


12:22 


12:36 


12:40 


12:43 


12:47 


12:65 


1:10 


1:20 


PM 


PM 


FM 


PM 


PM 


PM 


PM 




PM 


12:45 


12:62 


1:05 


1:10 


1:13 


1:17 


1:25 


l:^M) 


1:50 


1:16 


1:22 


1:35 


1:40 


1:43 


1:47 


1:66 


2:10 


2:20 


1:46 


1:52 


2:05 


2:10 


2:13 


2:17 


2:25 


2:40 


2:50 


2:16 


2:22 


2:36 


2:40 


2:43 


2:47 


p:65 


3:10 


3:20 


2:46 


2:52 


3:05 


3:10 


3:13 


8:17 


3:26 


3:40 


3:50 


3:16 


3:22 


3:36 


3:40 


3:43 


3:47 


3:66 


4:10 


4:20 


3:46 


3:52 


4:06 


4:10 


4:13 


4:17 


4:26 




4:50 


4:15 


4:22 


4:35 


4:40 


4:43 


4:47 


4:55 


6:10 


5:20 


4:46 


4:52 


5:05 


5:10 


5:13 


5:17 


6:26 


5:40 


5:60 


6:16 


5:22 


6:35 


5:40 


6:43 


5:47 


5:55 


6:10 


6:20 


6:46 


6:62 


6:06 


6:10 


6:13 


6:17 


6:26 


6:40 


6:60 


6:15 


6:22 


6:35 


6:40 


6:43 


6:47 


6:55 


7:10 


7:20 


6 - 


6:62 


7:05 


7:10 


7:13 


7:17 


7:26 


7:40 


7:50 


7:15 


7:22 


7:36 


7:40 


7:43 


7:47 


7:55 


8:10 


8:^ 


7:45 


7:52 


8:05 


8:10 


8:13 


8:17 


8:26 


8:40 


8:50 


8:16 


8:22 


8:36 


8:40 


8:43 


8:47 


8:55 


9:10 


9:20 


8:46 


8:52 


9:05 


9:10 


9:13 


9:17 


9:25 


9:40 


9:50 


9:15 


9:22 


9:36 


9:40 


9:43 


9:47 


9:56 


10:10 


10:20 


9:45 


9:62 


10:06 


10:10 


10:13 


10:17 


10:25 


10:40 


10:50 


10:16 


10:22 


10:35 


10:40 


10:43 


10:47 


10:55 


11:10 


11:20 


10:45 


10:62 


11:05 


11:10 


11:13 


11:17 


11:26 


11:40 


11:60 
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ATTACHMENT 2 

WASHINGTON - NICOLLET BUS ROUTE 
EAST TO WEST 





Plne& 


Cautial 


4tii 


Penn & 




Hwyl2 


Anie 


Cine 


Elm 


Lake 


HoqiHfil 


Wa^bgtn 




Nkollet 


&Pam 


Ave 


City 


AM 


AM 


AM 


AM 


AM 


AM 


AM 


AM 


AM 


7:15 


7:22 


7:35 


7:40 


7:43 


7:47 


7:55 


8:10 


8:20 


7:45 


7:52 


8:05 


8:10 


8:13 


8:17 


8:25 


8:40 


8:50 






o:oO 


o:^rv 




f 








8:4o 




a«ar 


9:iu 


sr«Xo 


if« Jl f 






j>:ov 


9:15 


9:22 


A«iie 
9:99 


9:4U 


if:4o 






1 A<1 A 


in. OA 


9:45 


9:o2 


^ A«Afi 


*f A«^ A 


Jiu:i«} 


JlU.Jl 1 


1 A«0& 

i.u:450 


1 A«^A 




10:15 


10:22 


10:35 


10:40 


10:43 


10:47 


10:55 


11:10 


11:20 


10:45 


10:52 


11:05 


Il:iu 


11:13 




11:^0 


^ji:w 


1 1 tRA 


11:15 


11:22 


11:35 


4« « ^ it A 

11:40 


11:43 


11:47 


ll!0& 


1 A«i A 

ii!:iu 


i 0«0A 


11:45 


11:52 


12:05 


12:10 


12:13 


12:17 


1 A« AH 

12:25 


14:411 


1 0«I^A 

iws:ou 


12:15 


1 A AA 

J, A* 


12:35 


^ A ^ ^ A 

12:40 


A« it A 

12:43 


12:47 


l2:oo 




1 'OA 


PM 


PM 


PM 


PM 


PM 


PM 


PM 


PM 


PM 


12:46 


12:52 


1:05 


4 4 A 

1:10 


1:13 


1:17 


1:20 


1:40 


1 .CA 

1:50 


1:15 


1:22 


1:35 


41 A ^ 

1:40 


1:43 


1:47 


l:o5 


A«1 A 

2:10 


A« AA 


1:45 


1:52 


2:05 


A >. <4 A 

2:10 


A^ •! A 

2:13 


A. *t ^7 

2:17 


O* AC 

4:25 


A* >4 A 

4:4U 


0« CA 


2:15 


2:22 


2:35 


2:40 


2:43 


2:47 


2:55 


3:10 


3:20 


2:45 


2:52 


3:05 


3:10 


3:13 


3:17 


3:25 


3:40 


3:50 


3:15 


3:22 


A A ^ 

3:35 


3:40 


A A 

3:43 


a:47 


o:oo 




A«OA 


3:45 


3:52 


A A f 

4:05 


4:10 


4:13 


4:1 f 


4:^0 


A*Ai\ 

4.4U 




4:15 


4:22 


4:35 


4:40 


4:4a 


4:4/ 


4:do 


R.1 A 

0:iu 




4:45 


4:52 


5:05 


d:10 


5:1a 


d:i / 


0:4s»u 


^* AA 


D.OU 


E • 1 C 

5:15 




OlaD 




M>^a 




U* WW 


610 


6*20 


5:45 


5:52 


6:05 


6:10 


6:13 


6:17 


6:25 


6:40 


6:50 


6:15 


6:22 


6:35 


6:40 


6:43 


6:47 


6:55 


7:10 


7:20 


6:45 


6:52 


7:05 


7:10 


7:13 


7:17 


7:25 


7:40 


7:50 


7:15 


7:22 


7:35 


7:40 


7:43 


7:47 


7:55 


8:10 


8:20 


7:45 


7-52 


8:05 


8:10 


8:13 


8:17 


8:25 


8:40 


8:50 


8:15 


8:22 


8:35 


8:40 


8:43 


8:47 


8:55 


9:10 


9:20 


8:45 


8:52 


9:05 


9:10 


9:13 


9:17 


9:25 


9:40 


9:50 


9:15 


9:22 


9:35 


9:40 


9:43 


9:47 


9:55 


10:10 


10:20 


9:45 


9:55 


10:05 


10:10 


10:13 


10:17 


10:25 


10:40 


10:50 


10:15 


10:22 


10:35 


10:40 


10:43 


10:47 


10:55 


11:10 


11:20 


10:45 


10:52 


11:05 


11:10 


11:13 


11:17 


11:25 


11:40 


11:50 



11:15 
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ATTACHMENT 3 

WASHINGTON ~ NICOLl^ BUS ROUTE 
SOUTH TO NORTH 



California 


Utah 


Lake 


Texas 


Fourtibi 


Nicollet 


New Yoric 


Florida 


Broadway 


AM 


AM 


AM 


AM 


AM 


AM 


AM 


AM 


AM 


5:o0 


8: 57 


o:wo 


0:14 








7-00 


7:12 


6:00 


6:07 


6:16 


6:22 


6:32 


6:44 


6:57 


7:10 


7:22 


6:10 


6:17 


6:26 


6:32 


6:42 


6:54 


7:07 


7:20 


7:32 


6:20 


6:27 


6:36 


6:42 


6:52 


7:04 


7:17 


7:30 


7:42 


6:30 


6:37 


6:46 


6:62 


7:02 


7:14 


7:27 


7:40 


7:62 


6:40 


6:47 




i:U4 


^7*1 0 


i 


i •Of 


f »9w 


fi'02 


6:50 


6:57 


7:06 


7:12 


7:22 


7:34 


7:47 


8:00 


8:12 


7:00 


7:07 


7:16 








1 «Ol 






8:00 


8:07 


8:16 


8:22 


8:32 


8:44 


8:57 


9:10 


9:22 


8:20 


8:27 


8:36 


8:42 


8:52 


9:04 


9:17 


9:30 


9:42 


8:40 


8:47 


8:56 


9:02 


9:12 


9:24 


9:37 


9:50 


10:02 


9:00 


9:07 


9:16 


9:22 


9:32 


9:44 


9:57 


10:10 


10:22 


10:00 


10:07 


10:16 


10:22 


10:32 


10:44 


10:57 


11:10 


11 :22 


10:20 


10:27 


10: 3o 


1 A. AO 


«iU«04 


1 1 -nd 


11*17 


11*30 


11*42 


10:40 


10:47 


10:56 


11:02 


11:12 


11:24 


11:37 


11:50 


12:02 


11:00 


11:07 


11:16 


11:22 


11:32 


11:44 


11:57 


12:10 


12:22 


PM 


PM 


PM 


PM 


PM 


PM 


PM 


PM 


PM 


12:20 


12:27 


12:36 


12:42 


12:52 


1:04 


1:17 


1:30 


1:42 


12:40 


12:47 


12:56 


1:12 


1:12 


1:24 


1:37 


1:50 


2:02 


1:00 


1:07 


1:16 


1:32 


1:32 


1:44 


1:57 


2:10 


2:22 


2:00 


2:07 


2:16 


2:32 


2:32 


2:44 


2:67 


3:10 


3:22 


2:20 


2:27 


2:36 


2:52 


2:52 


3:04 


3:17 


3:30 


3:42 


2:40 


2:47 


2:56 


3:12 


3:12 


3:24 


3:27 


3:50 


4:02 


3:00 


3:07 


3:16 


3:32 


3:32 


3:44 


3:57 


4:10 


4:12 


5:00 


5:07 


5:16 


5:22 


5:32 


5:44 


5:57 


6:10 


6:22 


5:10 


5:17 


5:26 


5:32 


5:42 


5:54 


6:07 


6:20 


6:32 


5:20 


5:27 


5:26 


5:42 


5:52 


6:04 


6:17 


6:30 


6:42 


5:30 


5:37 


6:46 


5:52 


6:02 


6:14 


6:27 


6:40 


6:52 


10:00 


10:07 


10:16 


10:22 


10:32 


10:44 


10:57 


11:10 


11:22 


10:30 


10:37 


10:46 


10:52 


11:02 


11:14 


11:27 


11:40 


11:52 


11:00 


11:07 


11:16 


11:22 


11:32 


11:44 


11:57 


12:10 


12:22 


11:30 


11:37 


11:46 


11:52 


12:02 


12:14 


12:27 


12:40 


12:52 


12:00 


12:07 


12:16 


12:22 


12:32 


12:44 


12:67 


1:10 


1:20 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Gttkte 



Tone AR£A: COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
CON TENT STANDARD; 57 
SUBMITTED BY: Carol Bmcy 
SITE: Vhmat Wkbfm 



LEGAL AND ILLEGAL ACnvmES Levels: AU 

L OBIECnVES: Stuctents wffl be able to Uit various legal axid mepl actMties. 

Stttd^ts win be al^ to determine tiie seiiouaiess of different 
illegal acthitifis. 

n. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A. In the Un^ Stat^, ev^ state is allowed to make its own laws. However, 
there are cjertaian laws that are the same in almost every state. All states 
must abide by <»rtain Fed^ tows. 

n. Some refup^ believe Uiat Ameri(» is tiie land '*iK^ere everything Is against 
the law." 

ni. MATERIALS: 4 lai^ sheets of new^xlnt 

Marking pens 

IV. AcnvrriES: 

1. 4 large pieces of new^rint to the front board. Label each with a title 

and picture as the foUowhig: 

"Vay, very b«i»* (tfeaw a num in jail) 

"Bad" . . . (draw a man in jaJl, print the word "or", draw $$$$) 

"Bad, but not so bad" (Draw $$$$) 

"OK" (Draw a face with a smile) 

A. Divide the stud^ts into groups. Ask eadi group to think of 5 activities 

which are illegal in ^eir home country. Have the students role play (or draw) 

activity. After eas^ group finidies its role ptay, ask the class . . . 
"How do you fiippose An^dcans wouki think of tfato? Is it very, very bad; 
bad, but not so bad or "ok"? A rather lively discussion ^ould ensue as 
student argue witti each otkk&c about how **baA** the activity is. Encourage 
this discus^on. Th^ write the c»;tivity on the correct sheet of paper. 
(Draw a picture next to each acthdty.) Continue untU every group has 
finish^ its presentation. The teadier and aide should be prepared to present 
those illegal activities v«HWch they consid^ important, but which weren't 
pr^ented by the students. 
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B. TheteacteaiidBide(orsdectedgtudeiit8)canrole|a{iy aUof l^e 
Fxoceed as faefoze, askiag stud^ts to evaluate Oxe senousness of the ac^ties. 
One possibiUt^r is to have stud^ts vote mi which (^te^^ tibey think 

the i»:tivity fits bto. Give points for ^ose who guess conectly, and give 
apxi^ (fruit) to the winner. 

C. A variatkmof "A**or**B**tttheuseof handpi^petsordmwingi. Asisefoie* 
^icourage a Uv^ dismt^ion about the s»tousne» of each activity. Ask, 
''Why do you ^ink it is illegal to ^ixow pi|^ out of the whidow?*^ etc. 
''What do you tiihik of this law?** Puf^ietsorxoteph^canbedoneinan 
over-dnum^ or humorous way to eBM^nmige laughter and relieve tensions 
'ffhich could othi^rwise build over such serious subject matter. ChaUenge 

the students to think about the laws for thmselves and not ju^ be pa^ve. 

Try to inchide in your list of legal and illegal lu^tivi^ those things which dt£Per 
in Southeast Asia and the United Stat^ {ot whksh are cons^ered more serious 
in am place than anol^ier). The following is a su^ested list: 

"Veiy, very bad** 
in^gal drugs 

Most conc«iled or uniic^nsed w^e^ns 

Murder 

Kidnappic^; 

Arson 

Bribery of a pubic official 
Stealing a car 

"Bad** 

Shoplifting (How valuable was the item?) 

Assault; example, hitting during a domestic quarrel. (How serious was the 
in^^wy?) 

Buying liquor for a person tti^er age 

Public nussan^ type crimes (Drunk and disorderly in public, indecent 
expo»tre, etc.) 

Note: Make these simple for the students. The remarks in parentheses are for 
teacher guidelines. 

''Bad, but not so bad" 
laeaking most traffic laws 

jaywalking (You must cross at street comers or in cn}$swalks.} 

Uttering (throwing trash in the street) 

smoking in "no smoking** areas (signs will be posted) 

Note: States such as California tend to be very strict in giving tickets 
for yiese things. Other states might be less strict. 

"OK** 

Playing caords (without gambling) 

Smoking 

Drinking Alcohol 

Etc. 
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Show through fote play or drawings that certain actinrxties can change categories 
depending on whs^ else is done. 

E3cam{>tel: It is **ok" to drink alc<^<^ if you are of le^ age. 
It is ^'ok'* to be drunk at home. 
It is ^'bad** to drink aiui drive. 
It Is v«y bad** to be dnmk« hanre a car accident, 
and hurt sosuaone. 

Exampte 2: It is **bad" to steal a dsem from a store. 

It is **v«Ey, very bad" to steal $6.00 ftom a person at gui^int 
It is *^rery, very bad** to steid a car. 

3. Based on the level of your sfudento, you miQr want to relate the following 
vocabulary: 

An ^illegal nsmby" is a ''fshne.** 

"Very, vexy bad" activity is a **fd«c^." 

A '*bad** activity is a **mkdeniean€»r.** 

A "bad« but not so bad" siemiy is an "infraction." 

"OK**isjust*'OK." 

4. Basedonyourknowkd^of your class, you may want to present a i^}eciai role 
play on the subject of bribery. It is an area in which some Southeast Asitm refugees 
have experienced problems. 

Explain 1^ brib^ of a publk offidal (police, ^ety in^}ector) is considered 
a very serious crime in the United States. CHjey fdll invariably hear stfflfies 
of successful bribe% but this is not an acc^ted activity.) The following serves 
as an example of the confusion that some Vietnamese rei^^e^ exp«rbn<^ in 
California: In the United States, a person has tiie r^t to '*post bail" after he is 
charged with a crime, but before the trial. This is money that he gwes the court with 
his promise to return to trial Some Vietnamese people in California thought that 
tiiey weze paying bribes to ^e judge. When they dMn't return for trial, ^ey were 
anested again. The court kept their bail money. Their only drfense was, "We didnt 
go back to trial becmise we thou^t th&t we had bribed the judge." Not so good! ! ! 

Note . Again, this concept of "bail" vis a vis "bribay" might only be understood 
by the highest level students. 

5. Ask the students to discuss thehr feeling. "What do you think of these laws?" 
"Who has moze laws: the U.S. or their home country?" "Is Am^ca still 
*the land of freedom*?" (Chances are good that they will be aftaid they are 
going to accidentally break the law in America.) Redirect the students* attention 
to the charts of crimes. Ask, "Which of these things are iUegal in your home 
country?" Most that are illegal in the U.S., but legal in their home countries will 
be found on the "Bad, but not so bad" chart. (Things Uke murder are iUegal 

in both cotmtries and can't be committed accidentally.) 

Look at the "Bad, but not so bad" chart. 

a. Ask, "What is the punishment for breaking ttiese laws?" (The "bad," 
but not so "bad" activities.) They will see by your picture that it is only 
a fine; not jail. 

b. Ask, "How do you think Americans fed about . . . (traffic violators)?" 
"Do you think that Americans break these laws too?" They should begin to 
realize that they will not be thought of as "bsd people" for breaking these 
particular laws. 

16} 



c. '*I8 it polite to . . . (tiburow tra^ out ^ car window) in your new <»>untry?" 
Most of ^lese laws aie mtes otcomt/^ea^ polit^ess. 

d. '*Who gives ^ tlete^ f<»r tb^ activi^?** Itoe laws ^ wri^en im paper 
and aie voey fonnal. It is p«(9to ^o canlorc^ tibe laws, and tfa^ w£D probably 
undezstand if sometiiing was an aiosidaiit. 

Try to end the dass on a positive note. Explain that after tibtey are living in America 
for awhile, they will find that people dont think that much about laws in their 
daity lives. (Exception: traffic laws) Serious crimes are also serious in other 
countries. They needn't worry too much about the minor violations. 
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Vin. HEALTH AND SANITATION 



61 . Students can describe different medical facilities in the U.S. : 

dinics 

pchmte doctors 

62. Students undonstaad various pfQrment pnM^uies for medkal services in l^e U.S. : 

Medicaid 
. h^iHh insurance 

63. Stud^ts can describe common prenatal and inlant care pracUces in the U.S. 

64. Students can describe i^^nopriate methods for obtainmg and using prescription and 
non-pr^crqition medidm^. 

65. Students can id^tify when and when not to call for m^ical assistance. 

66. Students can describe some preventive health measures: 



physical and d^tal check«ui» 

good nutrition 

exercise 



{appropriate clothing for 
diifferent weath® 
coiulitions 



67. 



Students can describe the causes, signs, and effects of stress and identify 
support ^st€$ms. 



68. 



Students can identify the following issues relating to famUy planning: 

. att^des towards family size . working parents 

financial concerns . birUi control 
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TOPIC AREA: HEALTH AND SANITATION 
CONTENT STANDARD: 66,23 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SITE: Phanat Nikhom 



L OBJECTIVE: 
n. MATERIALS: 



HEALTH AND HYGIENE 



Levels: A, B 



Given common daily hygiene akis, students can demonstrate and explain 
their uses. 

Conmion hygiene aids such as: 



a i:mr of soap 
a toothbrush 
toothpaste 
i^ampoo 
a sponge 

di^washing ps^s 
a mop 



a can or bottle of cleanser 
plastic tra^ bags 
plastic food wrap 
window cleaner 
hairbrush (comb) 
a roll of toilet p^^er 
a btoom 



Cardboard signs printed with: 
HOME, BODY, FOOD, KITCHEN, LIVING ROOM 
DINING ROOM. BATHROOM, ALWAYS SAFE, 
SOMETIMES UNSAFE. 

A green sign "GO" 
A red sign "STOP" 



III. ACTIVITIES: 

1. Have students come up one at a time to a table with all the materials laid out on it. 
Each student should select one item that is familiar and explain its use. 

Student then places the item in one of three cat^ories: 

a. keeping the body clean 

b. keeping food clean 

c. keeping surroundini^ (home) clean. 

After all items are explained and categorized under HOME, BODY, FOOD, 
ask the students who have not yet participated, one at a time, to change items 
from one category to another if they think any items have been misplaced. 

2. Demonstration. Divkie students into groups. Distribute the materials equally among 
the groups. The task for each group is to prepare a demonstration or role play of the 
use of each item they have been given. It is not enough for them to explain 

how it is used. They should also explain where the item is used, how often it 
should be used and why it should be used. 
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students ^ouM discuss and plan thdr group's presentation to the class. T^u^h^ 
shouid give answesB or make mig^stionsoi^ if requests to do so. Aft^each 
item has been d«a»»i8tre^ and escplaloed by group A« group B can add information 
about the item and its uses. . 

3. Place the foUowmgsi^8imindtl%» room: iOTCHEN, BATHRO(H4, UVING 
ROOM, BEDEOCM, DUmG ROOM. IM^bute items muxag the groups. 
Each s^dent with an item di<m]d plac« it under the room where the it^s can be 
used. Ask, **Wh«(e in the room can the item be used?** ^Ihm aU the it^ns have 
been placed um^ the ro<»n signs, give the students vdio have not parl^Mnpated 

a chance to chan^ any itmnfirom one room to another. If students chax^ tise 
place of an item, tiiey dumld exfOain why. Student plai^ each item under a ^ 
and exptoin ^e reasfm(s) for th^ choice. 

4. Collect all it^Dos. Re^distribute them to fre groups. Take down tiie old s^ns. 
Place two signs ALWAYS SAFE/SOMFTIME^ UNSAFE at o{^>o^ sides of the 
dai^oom. F(^ow tiie procedure for Activity 3. Students place eadi item under 
a sign and explain Use reasons for their cho^. 

5. Game. Divide l^im^ into grotqis. Give each group a gzeea GO sign and a 
red STC^agn. If ^e following £»:iivit^ are hygl^iic/dean, students ^ould 
hold up a greai GO If unhygienic/dirty, they ^ould hold up 

a red S1X>P sign. The te«dier can make up oth^ examples to add to this list. 

— Ea^ng with your hands. 

— Using another {arson's gla^ to drink water. 

— I^rinkis^ water £rom a lake of str^m. 

— Spitdng on 1^ street. 

~ Storing stirong de^mser under the kitchen sink. 

— Wa^hdlng the di^i^ with sosp and water. 
~ Using cl^mser to wada your hands. 

— Washing hands after usang the toitet. 

— Wrapping teft-over food In phistic and putdng it in the refHg^tor. 

— Mopping the kitdien floor once a week. 
~ Using a plastic liner for the (^bage can. 

Allowii^ the baby to walk around with no diaper. 

— Wai^aing a cut with water only and thai putting a bandaid on it. 

— Throwis^ txs^ ia the yard. 

— Leavix^ teft^ver meat and v^etables in the cupboard overnight. 
~ Using laundry deteigent for the t^tby's bath. 

— Lettbig tibie baby wear the ssme difqpear all day. 

6. Have groups iM^epare situations on health in camp and test each other on topus 
such as: 

— Safe drinking water 

— Intestinal parasites 

— Skin infections 

— Food milage 
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Activitks Gttkie 



TOnCAREA: HEALTH AND SANITATION 
CONTENT STANDARD: 61,65.66 
SUBMITTED BY: Hielma Laquintan 
SITE: Bataan 



MEDICAL SERVICES IN AMERICA Levels: AU 

I. OBJECTIVES: Students wlQ be able to id^^ five places to go to when ^ley are skk 

inAmerk^u Sl»dents win understand when to see a doctor ki America. 
Students wailoiow&e steps in visitii^ a doctor in America. 

n. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A. Americans «re healtti<c€msdou8 people. Tbey believe that a strong nation is built 
by strong and healthy pei^le. 

B. Americans fed it is a pa^onal re^nabiUty to keep healthy. They are not super- 
stitious about vibs^t makes a p^son sick. 

C. In America, peoi^vii^ the doctor on a r^ular basis for a physical check-up to 
safeguard &eir health. 

D. Because medical service is expensive in ttie U.S., Americans buy medical insurance 
to pay for medical services. 

Questions: 

In your country to what do you attribute sickness? to spirits? 
In your country do you ever go for a regular physical check-up? 

III. MATERIALS: Slides or pkrtaues of ho^itals, cHnit^, a visit to the doctor in Am«ica 

which indudes paym^t of service. 
A typical patent's gown. 

Posters on the steps or procedures in visiting a doctor in America. 

IV. ACnVITY: 

1. Distribute felt pens and pi^. Have studrats divMe into groups to answer these 
questions on maintaining good health. 

— Why ^ould you keep yourself healtiiy? 

— How can you keep yourself healthy? 

— What do you do in can^ when you are sick? 
~ Do you always see the doctor? 

— When should you see the doctor? 

— In your country where do you go to see a doctor? 

2. Showv^als: Medi(»l Facilities in America 

3. Role play: Play out the steps in visiting the doctor in the students' country 




4. Showvimak: A ^dt to the Doctor in the U^. 
Ask the foUowmg queitioiui: 

~ Wha£<iiK»eiiGesdoyouaeebetweaitheU.S. aodyourhom^^ 

— What are the ccsiseqtmces if soa^one hreaks an appointment 
with fhe doctof? 

^ Does a patient wear a gown tox phytol eyamfnatlon? 
Teadier shows gown to class. 

5. Practice: P<»teiB of st^ in visiting a doctor. Put posters around in random order. 
Have different undents place posters in correct older. 

6. Discuss with students the ways of paying for medkml services. First ask: 

— How did you p»9 for medical s^vices in your native country? 

— How did you pay for traditional medicines? 

7. Show posters depicting different ways to pay for services in America. 
Review forms of payrc^t. 

For upp«r lev^ discuss various forms of medical insurance and costs. 

1. Medicaid 

2. Tnsmnnre at work 

3. Private policy 

4. Public health services 
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TOPIC AREA: HEALTO AND SANITATION 
CON TENT STANDARD; 67 
SUBMITTED BY: Thomas Riddle 
SITE: Phanat Nikhom 



ADJUSTMENT TO AMERICAN UFE 



Levels: C, D, E 



I. 



OBJECTIVE: 



Students will be able to Identify some probtems that tefag^ 
face in America and ways to solve tihem. 



II. 



MATERIALS: 



Sheets of newsprint, felt piaas 
Letters #1, #2 (Attadiments 1 and 2) 



III. AcnvmES: 

1. Ask the students if tijey are hs«>py in the camp. (Will they be h^py in America? 
What will make them h^py in America?) Pa» out newi^rint and felt pens. 

Ask students to write down what will make them h^py in America. Encourage 
discussion. 

2. Pass out tiie first letter and re«i it to the students or together with the students. 

— Should he be hi«>py? 

— Does he have many of the thin^ that you said will make you happy? 
~ Why isnt he still hi^jpy? 

— Can we think of some things we can tell him tJiat may make him happier? 

The teacher msy give some of hm or her own advice to stimulate the students. 
For example, "Find an American friend," etc. 

Pass out the second letter. 

— How does he feel now? 

— What has changed? 

The teacher shouM point out: 

— Now he has accepted that he cannot change America; 
ratiier he can change. 

— He is beginning to accept rather than to jud^. 
" He has a positive plan. 

— He wants to keep a part of his own culture and has realistic hopes for the future. 
Where can you go to meet members of your own ethnic groi^ in America? 

Who can help you understand the American way of life? 
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ATTACHMENT I 



Letter #1 

St. Louis, MO 
Januaiy 2, 1982 

Dear Bun, 

)to ycmr last letter you a^Md me how I had ^peat Qixi^s^ 
You cannot imf^nie my sadnen at titiat iSme, bat if you understood me and viiisA is 
around me you would not be suriHSsed at wheA I am siQring. 

I have b^ heie for 3 months. The most lasting imfnession that tixe U.$. has given 
me is cold; it is not just the climate, but the people also. They seem quite different 
from th<»3e who w»ce h) Thailand's xelu^^ camps — as you know, m<^ of them w&e so 
Ukeat^, Idnd hearted, and smiling. I wond^ if ^ dl^^tt^tee is i^msed by Uie influence 
of the di£f«t«nt countries <hi ttiem. 

You must know that in Am^cica time is mcmey, so they don't want to wi»te their 
time to talk or pli^ with you and thus wsate tiidr mon^. Tbey dont care for you ~~ 
it seems to me that there is a curtain between me and them. It is not emy for me to make 
triads wiUi tiliem. 

I dont like the Ameriom life at all — it is too intense. And you know I like the 
working days more than the holidays, not so that I am get moie mon^, but bdong buis^ 
I can't think so much and go crassy. I very lonely. Until now, I havatit met any 
Cambodians in the town where t am living. I'm hoping so mudbi to at least meet one — 
that would relieve my loneUn^ and my lon^ng for home. 

In Thailand, I did not think that I wotild be so lost ^en I got here. How cbildi^ 
I was! I bought that the U.S. was heav«a. Ali», my beautiful dreams of my new life 
in the U.S. were buried on my first dsy in thios coimtcy. My hi^pin^ disappeared in its 
cold air, under its snow, in its masses of people. 

Christmas is a big d^ for Americans, but not for me. I am neither Protestant nor 
Catholic. Church does not inters me. llie celebrations in evexy home made me 
more sad - 1 thou#)t of my family missing in Cambodia, my Mends and the wonderful 
time we ^nt t<^1to. 

At least, the U.S. gave me freedom, but can it also grre me the hi^iness? How can 
I get it? How can IlBnd myself? 

in tell you more about what hf^p^s to me in my next letter. . . 
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ATrACHMK«iT2 



Letter #2 

Maxch 1, 1982 

Dear Friend, 

I an maldng an atten^J* 1» <dxan«B my point of vfew towaxd the U.S., the place 
where I am Uving, the time I am ^}^ding, and who and what I am meting. 

Laat moatiJ X met scmie Vtete«»ese tefa^ mw^ Oiinese family ; lixey had 
settled in St Louis before me. I now know that there are many Asian refugees m 
Missouri, but I didnt team tiiat until r^tly. Now Heel 1^ depre^ed. IVemade 
some new friends who are American, Chinese, and Vietnamese. 

Life in the U.S. is a struggle and even thou^ I don*t like it at all I should live 
Uke the oth^. I work in a restaurant only 5 days a week, but sometimes, I work on 
hoUdays to make rooie money. In one month I can get over $1,000 and next year 
in buy a car. 

In America if you don*t have a car it is so inconvenient, it is Uke having no feet 
in our country. America is a nation on wheels. The restaurant is quite far from my 
house so I have to take two buses to reach it. At ni^t I am studying EngUsh. 
Sometimes I go and visit my friends. 

I regret so much not bringing some more Khmer books vnth me which I could 
read to take me back to my native land when I am lonely at night. 

I am trying my best to enjoy my Ufe. I have a feeling that I am being changed 
by St. Louis, little by littie. I hope that one day I will love it. 

I wish you an early resettlement. 

Your friend. 
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TOPIC AREA: HEALTH AND SANITATION 
CONTENT STANDARD: 67 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SITE: Gaiang 



CULTURE SHOCK 

I. OBJECTIVES: 

— Students can describe tibie causes, s^s and effects of stxte^ and id»itii^ support 
systems. 

— Students understand Uie nature of culture shock as a normal of change in 
the xeSSxgee enperience. 

— Students can d^»aribe wa;^ to cope vath culture shock. 

II. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

Most people experience some d^ree of culture shock ^en they visit or move 
to a new country or a different environment. Moving from a rural area to an urban 
area can often create some decree of culture shock, and time is ne^ed to adjust 
to this change. 

Culture shock m^t be defined as a str^ful re^tion to a new culture. Wl^n one 
iRrst enters a new environment, he or she may be es;cited about ^periencing new 
things. But as time goes by, disenchantment may set in as expectations are unfilled 
or different behavior caiu^ misunderstandings. Stress caused by difficulty in 
adjusting to the new culture can develop without a per^m razing it. Culture shock 
can start as soon as the person arrives in the new environm^at or not imtil months 
later. It is important to understand that it k an individual experiesnce and that 
different people will have more or less difficulty in coping with it. 




C. Some different emotional staA^ that mi^t be experience in varying degrees are: 
excitement, joy, happiness, sadness, susjHcion, pamioia, contentment, or fear. 
These are only a few of the emotions one mi^t feel. 

D. When a person experiences culture shock, it is important to reaiUze it is normal 
and in many cases beneficial to the process of adjustment. A person who is ex- 
periencing culture shock may not realize it and begin to suffer depr^cm and 
long-tCTm problems. 

E. A person should understand culture ^ock and be prepaml to experience it. There 
are several ways to deal with it. First, since it is normal, no one should think he or she 
is the only one to feel it. Second, everyone should remember that adjustment 
comes in st^es. Though some things have to be done, oth^ mi^t be better left 

to a later time. Theie is no need to force oneself imnecessarily. Third, newcomers 
shoukl talk ^ings ov^ with friends or relatives from the same background who 
have already made a good adjustment to the new culture. Also a newcomer should 
try to make friends with someone from the new culture who could be a guide and 
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help explain xmlamiUar ciistoms and attitudes. Fourth^ if one is very dei^ressed 
h8or$he8h(»iM^c^>m»me{6rfae)^. This might be a social worker, a counselor 
at scho<H Of wof a dexgyman or a doctor. IntheUJ. it is common to seek 
professional help with personal problems. 



m. MATERULS: 

— Wall chart: Emotion Qiart 

— Handout (itittacbed) 

IV. AcmvmEs* 

Activity One: Emotion Oiart Levels: All 

Objective: Students can Mentify vaiying emotional states and culture shock they 
may have experienced c» refiige^ by charting various emotions ex> 
perienced from 1975 until the present. 

Steps: 1. Place the emotion chart on the blackboard. Explain that during 



differmt transition p^ods in ymir life, you expertence botib 
emotional high's and low's. Give the example of the teacher's 
experience of moving from home or school to Galang. Draw your 
emotions on the chart. 

2. DiMbute the handout (attached) to tiie students and ask them 

to draw a line representing th^ emotional state in 1975, when leaving 
Vtetnam, arnval in Galaxy, and the pxesent. 

3. A^ sevml stud^ts to come to the front of the class and draw 
their charts on the bc»ud. Have the studaiits explain t^eiir reasons 
for different emotions at different times. 

4. Ask other students to explain their charts. Do their diarts look 
similar? What life changes were the most difficult? Did their feeUngs 
change over time in Galang? Why do th^ think their feelini^ changed 
ovex time in Galang? 

5. T^y to stre^ the point that it is normal to experience very hi^ 

and low emotions when people go through chaises in ihek daily lives. 



Objective: Students can identify ai^jects of American life which might cause problems 
during resettlement in the U.S. by reviewing various lessons studied 
in COdass. 



Activity Two: 



Review of Resettlement Process. 



Levels: All 



Steps: 



1. 



Divide tiie students into small groups. Groups may be randomly 
chosen or divided by common characteristics: sex, marital status, 
or age. 



2. 



Ask the students to name different lessons tau^t in CO class. 
List the topics " a the board. 
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8. Aske^gioi;^toc(aietoac<n:is6iisutonsome88|>ecttof ^ 
ment whidb might be diffioilt tos them. Aak a s^d^t from each 
ffQvpU»m!oxd^9coop*9idxm. On anoto pto of inpir a^ the 
stitd«at8 to Hst aq|)edbB of MNMHtlemeat 
problems. 

isUm. Adc the stafil^ti 101^ ISm^ tihoti^ 

pfoUffiBsi. W!;^ win otli^ a^p»:ts be mi;^ to ac^just to? 

Ctdtnxd Difiietecces Levels: All 

Students can ldent% cultural differences between tihiek culture and 
U.S. culture wfal^ mil^t cause diffknii^ dosing lese^temoit. 

1. Divide titedasi into nnaUgtouips or conduct the activity wittitiie 
dassMa^le. E^lain ^at euttuxe ^ock is ^ e^p«^M» of 
:feelii^( ctmftia^, di»>ztentod, <mf ufmt as a xesuH of moving into a new 

own countiy. 

2. Ask the students to list some as|}ects of life in the U.S. that are 
diffexent£rom life in Vietnam. Which things mi|^t be difficult? 
PoadbiB dibcuasion points mi^t inchtde: 

— religious difference! 

— lanfiuase 

— food, eating practices 

— marriage and dating customs 

— greetings 

— expression of gratitude 

— family living practices 

— childrearing practices 

— employer /emolo vp** .^^Hm. < 
iu-iucaiion ( teaching/learning styles) 

3. Try to focus the discussion on specific ideas about American life 
taught in CO lessons which have introduced possible problems 

or pressures for refugees in America. Some a^>i^ts are as follows: 

Physical things that may be unfamiliar: 

money, supermarket, transportation system, alphabet, medicines, 
health' care, tel^hones, schools, household appliances, dangerous 
cleaning products, checking accounts, bills, oredit, airports and 
airplanes, social manneis. 

Aspects of American life that put pressure on people: 

budgeting money and time, having less Ume to eat, living in a large, 
noisy city, eai^pectation for a person to take initiative in educational 
proc^, aoc^ting an entry-level job, not living in a house you own, 
limitations of iqjartment living, effects of receiving public a^tance 
on your self^steem, learning new Laws, being expected to be 
assertive in a job interview. 
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ttiffiemnees in vakes wkkb tmy cause d^fkuMes: 

mdividualisD&, mdepQiil»ioe, diff(»ent conc^l^ of status (cloned 
rather than bom), relationditps betiK^een hw^Mnd and wife, parent 
and chUd, youtibi and ebterfy. 

Activity Four: Symplons of CoItuieSiodc Levels: All 

Objective: Students unitostand tiiat cutiane shodi is a m^nmil m^aam to mi^ 



steps: 1. Divide l^cfatss into sniAU groups or ccmduct^ttjthritywi^tiie 

class as a ^^hole. Ask the students to list some feelings or symptoms 
they may iiave experienced in Galang or mi^texpariesce iHien 
resettled in the uis. 



2. Add tlie following symptoms if tl)^ are not m^tioiMd: 

— complaining a lot about l&e new culture 

— wanting to be together only with people from your own culture 
~ not wanting to eat tiie food« qieak the language* or spend time 

with people from the new culture 
feel^ d^vNsed or irritable 

— feeling disoriented 

— feeling very honuisick 
~~ feeling vcsy paranoid 

— being afraid 

3. Be sure to menticm that the symptoms will vary according to the 
person. Also different people wUl experience different degrees of 
culture shock. 



Activity Five: Coping Stratf^gies Levels: All 

Objective: Students can identify poi^ble w^s to cope with culture shock. 

Steps: X. Ask the students to list pc^bte ways to cf^ or things to do 

if a person h experiendng culture ^ock. 



2. Add the folio wmg suggestions if they are not mentioned: 

~ 1^ to uiMiersl^ind the r^sons for culture shock. Know that 
itisnormaL Watch for the syn^jtoms. 

— Dont force yourself to do things if you don't want to. Take a 
lit^ *Hrafiation" fmm the new cutture. 

Read books* see mov^, talk to frknds in your own lai^n^iage. 

— Find pe<^te from your own culture svho have lived in the U.S. 
for awhile and mi^ have already i^ne through the adjustment 
to a new culture. 

— If you are rea% d^ressed and unhi^py, get hei^. Go to a 
social worker, counselor, or doctor. 



3. Ask students to think of ^>ecific activities that can help cope with 
feelings of depression (i.e., visit friends, pliQr ^rts). 
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Activity Six: 
Objective: 

Steps: 



Tfit«/Fa^ DIsciisskm Questions 



Levels: All 



Studsits on fieiiMHistnto an ov^ull ui»jtonitaiKUi% of ^e nstme of culture 
shock by answering true/£^ qu«rtioiM. 

1. Hove the studcsntt uum«r the txue/false questions below. These can 
be done orally or distribtited as a handout 

2. a foUowmp disctt»ion. Make sine to a^ tiie stud^ts why Hiey 
nhose ^fix answers. 

Note: Itiis activity can also be used as a review or pretest activity. 
Tiue/False Qwstiims: 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 



Cuitiue » onl^ what we can see about a society. 

Sometimes it helps to talk with people who have already expraiaM^ed 

cuStore idiock. 

Bdeag depressed can be a symptom of cuituro shock. 

Culture shock only happens within the first 6 months after arriving 

in a new f^ntntry. 

Culture shock usually go^ away in three weeks. 

Since there are many >^etoame8e living in ^e U.S., you will not 

experience culture shock. 

Cuitine shock b an illne». 

If you exp^ience culture shock, you shouM try to understand vrh&t is 
haj^ning to you. 

Oiikiren will experience less culture dmck than adults. 
If you axe exp^ri^cing culteue shock, it is best to ignore it. 



Activity Seven: 
Objective 

Steps: 



Culture ^ock Experience 



licvels: Mi 



Students can understand the feeling of culture shock by experiencing 
a "mini-cultwe shock" situation. 
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1 . Create a "mini-cultuie shock" situation in the da^oom by per- 
forming bf>*»avior different than what is uraally expected in the 
classroom. Possibte b^aviors are: 

— Dress in an unusual manner (i.e., men: shorts, tie, hat; 
women: shorts, no shoes). 

Walk into the classroom and instruct all students to sit on the 
floor or the desks. 

— Teacher mi^ t sit on the floor to teach while the translator 
stands at attention. 

2. If the response of tl.<e students is lau^ter, become strict and tell the 
students to be quiet (Shut up!). The teacher might also speak in 
her/his native lsu[:iguage very quickly. 

3. After a few minutes, ask the students how the experience made them 
feel. Possible feeling mi^t be: 

— anger 

— confusion 

— amusement 

— happing 

— uncertainty 
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4. Lead a f<oUoW'«i|i d&tciuHiicni aboat ti^ emotions a ptmrn msy 
expeziencs vtm. confronted with a new culture he/she does not 
uiutoEstaiMi. th^ is an estpandabte afi^vity. BECREATIVB! 



V. ESL MINIMAL VOCABULARY 



angry 
— ■ homesick 
~ depressed 

Vt CROSS CULTURAL/RESETTLEMENT ISSUES: 

Cultm« shock is experienced by nearly everyone who moves from one society to another. 
Talking to other people about your experience and feelings will help you adjust to the 
new culture. 

Vn. ADDITIONAL RESOURCES: 

— "Culture Shock Lesson** in The Journal, RSC/CAL, Manila, December 1981. 

— "Markers: A CO Lesson on Cultural Adjustment," in The JoumaL March, 1982. 

American Cultural Encounters, C. Ford, A. Silvenuan, Alemany Prea, 1981. 

^ "Emotional Health of the Indochinese Refugees'* in Special Report: Physical and 
Emotional Health Care N«eds of Indochinese Refugees, C. Robioson, Indochina 
Refugee Actios. Center, 1980. 
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ATTACHMENT 
EMOTION GRAPH 

1975 Leaving '^tntim Airiva} la Galaiig Fk^sent 

Happy 

Nonnal — — — — 

Sad 
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CULTURAL ORIENTA110N CURRK^JLUM 



IX. SOCIAL ROLES 



69. Students can describe a^>ecta of living in a muiti-ethnic society in the U.S. : 

America as "a land of immigrants'' 
relations amoi^ etibunte poups 
. id^tifyir^ mui^ aadstaiM^ assocmtions and other support orgpEmizattom 
pieserWng own cuHuie 

70. Students can describe the eff^t of changing roles of men and women in education and 
employment opportunities: 

access to iH>si1^ons in schoote and employment 
traditionally thou^t of as being for men only 
« maternity leave and insairam^ benefits 
le^ protection 

71. Students understand the issues relating to changing family patterns and roles in the U.S.: 
varieties in family unit comfKisition 

primary wage eam^ not being the traditional head of ^e family 
sharing household rei^pons^ilities 
childi^n as teachers of parents 
attitudes toward the elderly 
peer preimixe on youth 

72. Students can d«w:ribe responabilities they have to their children: 

enrollment and attendance of childmn in school 
inoculations 

adequate supervision of children 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



TOPIC AREA: SOCUL ROLES 
CONTENT STANDARD: 69 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SrrE: HiioiatNikhom 



RECOGNITION OF ONE'S CULTURE Levels: A, B 

I. OBJECTIVE: students aie al^ to desaibe different adjects of thdr oto cultufe. 
n. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A. The teachexs should realize that HiU^tie peoples usualiy iden^ feemsehres by 
individual gioi;^. They recognise the diff^nces between themsdves and other 
ethnic groups ev«i thou^ they may be grouped tc^iether as "Lao", "HiUtribes" 
or **Minorjttes'* by others. Teach«s ^ould persuade the students to talk about 
themselves, their b«*ground, thrar cultuie, and their lifestyle. Hiey diould 
xBct«ni2e themsehres as a group of people which is different from oth« groups 
but has similarity to o^ groups as well. 

UL MATERIALS: Tape of language (Teacher can make a tape of ^ort nanathres 

in different languages.) 

IV. ACTIVITIES: 

1. Lead a general discussion and Ust characteristics of the students' culture. 
Suggested qu^ons: 

— How can you distinguish a Hmong from a Mien, a Thai Dam from a Lu, etc.? 
~ If you saw a woman walking down a mountain in Laos, how would you know 

if she were a Hmong or a Thai Dam? 
~ Can you recc^niase her ethnic group by the clothe she is wearing? 

— Can a Mien understand a conversation betwe«a two Hmong? 

Turn on the t^ and let ttie students listen to the various languages. 
Ask which they recognize. Why? 

2. Ask the students if their culture is the same as the teacher's culture. Why or why 
not? The teacher should show some handicrafts that are '-mique to his or her culture. 

3. Askthestudentstolistsomeof the different aspects of culture. TheyshoukJ 
include language, clothes, food, art, etc. 

4. Ask what things an people have in common? 
These might be: 

Are bom, live and die 
Speak a language 
Live in groups 
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Ask what things make people different? 
tlieflemi^tbe: 



Racial traits 
CSlothiDg 
Language 
Music 
Housing 

Religion/HohfiE^s 
Cussine 
Occupation 
Values/Beliefs 
Family Life 

Ask what »^>ect8 of their cultuie they want to pxeserve in the U.S. 
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CULTURAL ORBENTATON CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



TOPIC AREA: SOCIAL ROLES 
CONTENT STANDARD: 69 
SUBMITTED BY : CO Staff 
SITE: Phanat Nikhom 



VISU AUZATION OF CLOTHING AND HANDICRAFTS Levels: A, B 
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I. OBJECTIVE: The students can see their own dress and handicrafts in comparison 

with those of other Hilltribe groups, 

n. MATERIALS: Students' handicrafts 

Video Tape (A Phanat Nilchc produced tape ) 
Instecd, the teacher could use picture or real articles. 

ni. ACTIVITIES: 

1. Students from different groups have been requested previously to bring some 

of tiieir handicrafts to claj». At the beginning of the lesson the teacher should gather 
all the students' handicrafts and display them together, arranged by ethnic groups. 
Let the students look at aU the thh^ on display; osk which items they recognize. 
Let some from each group explain his or her thinp to the rest of the class so that 
Hmong can learn about Mien culture, etc. Make sure everything is translated into 
the various langauges. 

2. Show video tape of the clothing and handicrafts of different hilltribe groups. 
The show consists of the following: 

clothing 
tools 

embroidery patterns 

ceremonies 

painting 

Alter the show discuss what they have seen that d^. Suggested questions: 

— Did you see any differences between different groups' clothing? 
Any similarities? 

— Have you ever seen these people before? If yes, where? (in camp, in Laos) 
Did you ever trade with them? 

— How are you different from Thai? From Khmu? Hmong? Mien?, etc. 
Is there any way you are similar to them? How? 

Make sure the students realize that eacli ethnic group from Laos has the same 
nationality, Lao. Many Americans may not recognise the different ethnic groups. 
All may be referred to as Lao people, meaning, from Laos. 

3. What materials are necessary to continue producing these handicrafts in the U.S.? 
Draw pictures or ma^*> a list. Can any handicrafts be produced for sale in the U.S.? 
Name them. 

yM\a.t skills are needtjv. to produce these crafts? 

is f 
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4. Whi^ are foisfi wasrs to he^ pxeime ^eie arts and <7aft8 in the U.S.? S<»»eaiisw8n 
maybe: 



F<nm a sewkm froup 
Teach an American 
Prstent an exhibit 

Eecozd deaoiptions 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Acttviti^ Guide 



TOPIC AREA: SOCIAL ROLES 
CONTENT STANDARD: 69 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SITE: Phanat Nikhom 



A BRIEF GLANCE AT THE AMERICANS Levels: A, B 

I. OBJECTIVES: Students realize that Americans come in many sizes, sh^s, and colors. 

Students realize that they do not have to give up their own 
culture entirely when they move to America. 

n. MATERIALS: Stid^ow on America as a multi<etbinic society 

SUdeshow Script and Notes (A similar pr^ntation could be made 
with pictures.) 

m. ACTIVITIES: 

1. Review ethnography of laos, one countiy, containing many different cultures and 
ethnic groups. It might be helpful to show your students a map of the world. Ask 
students to point out Camb<^ia, Laos and Thailand, also America. Ask them to name 
and discus the different ethnic gmups in tiieir own country. In what ways are these 
groups different from one another, in physical ixppearance, skin color, language, 
clothing, food, housing, art and handicrafts, etc. What do they do in common? 

¥. w well do they get along with one another? 

2. Divide into two groups. Have one group discuss what things about their culture 
they will be able to preserve. Have the other group discuss what things may have 
to change. Some topics might be: 

-Language 

— Clothing 

— Food 

— Crafts 

~ Traditions 
Occupation 

3. Have students discuss what they know about American culture. Uiw topics Uke those 
in 2. above. 

4. Have students draw pictures or describe what an American looks like. 

5. Show the slides. <Use accompanying script.) 

6. Following the slideshow, repeat # 4. above. 

7. FoUow up. 

1. Discuss ethnic groups in camp. What are the problems? Bad feelingb.» 
Good feelings? How do you learn to get along? 



2. Discuss tettoi students auor hsve ret^ml. What situal^ns have their fomiiy 
and frieiids fteed r^smUsig a muttUttiak! soc^ty? What about discrimination? 
Making frikincbi? What about MAA^; how have they helped? 

Teacher can add from his or hex own experi^ice. 

3. Role piays: 

Your i^nsor is Bteck. 

nei^bor Obicano. 
boss Chinese. 
co-worlr«;r Jwpaxi^, 

Lao/Khmer/Hmong/Mien/Vietnaraese 



LIVING IN A MULTI-ETHNIC SOCIETY 



(slide show scrqit) 

INTRODUCTION 

In this slide show you will meet some of the many different ethnic groups who call 
tliemselves American. There are people from almost every part of the world living in the United 
States. For this reason America is sometimes described as a ''salad-bowl" where many varieties 
or "flavors" of people can live together. It has never been easy. Differences often create 
mistrust and su^kion. 

1. American Indians as they lived 100 years ago. 

2. Indians lived all over the country. 

3. Blacks first came to America as slaves from Africa. Blacks are now the largest 
^m^e minority in America. 

4. The lai^est immigrant group in America caire from Europe many different kinds 
of people: En^^ish, German, Frendh, Ir^, ^lanish, Ru^an, and Smidinavian. 
Many millions of Eurof^ins fted in the 1800*s and the early 1900's. 

5. Like you, they were esc^ing hunger, war, and p^ecution, looking for a better life. 
PmcticaUy aU came by boat 

6. Two American Indians in thv U.S. today. 

7. Black children in an American city. Many immigrant groups have settled m laige 
cities. 

8. Their parents or they themselves have come firom Europe. 

9. You will find in America a wide variety of people from many different places in 
the worid and many cultur, i trying to live together. (Pc^int out ojffetent children.) 

10. One of the more recent immigrant groups are the Asians: Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, Thai, Filipinos, and more recently Vietnamese, Khmer, Lao, Hmong, and 
Mien. 

1 1 . Each group has been able to presence sonoe aspects of its culture. 

12. The old teach the young about traditions in their old country. 
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13. In some cities they have established their own neighborhoods. This is Chinatown 
in San Francisco. 

14. These neighboriioods have their own re^urants. 

15. And stores. Another day we will see slides about Asian markets jn the U.S. 

16. Thou^ they have pi«^rved much of th«r own culture and trtwJition, Amans also mfat 
and make Mends with other ethnic groiq»s. 

17. Sometimes they marry someone from another group. 

18. 'Hiey have teamed to adapt to their new environment even thou^ it is sometimes 
very unusual for them. 

19. They share their traditions with their new friends in America. 

20. Both groups learn to understand the other. 

21. A wide variety of ethnic groups is found in every part of the United States. 

22. In America an e^mic groups are guaranteed the same rights, llie same laws 
apply to everyone. 

23. A person cannot be refui^ a job because of the cotor of his skin. 

24. All children must go to school^ n^odl^ of thehr r^. 

25. In Am«ica there are many sodeti^ which can help minorittes. 
They are known as Mutual Assistance Assoc^tioi^ or MAA's. 
They may provide classes for learning EngUsh or learning a tr^e. 

26. They may offer 1^^ assistance or job counselling. 

27. They sponsor activities and serve as a center where people can get toother 
to celebrate holidays and socialise. 

28. Living in a country where many kinds of peopte Uve and work skie by skle 

iB not always easy. You may experience problems. But by leamkg about your 
neighbors and the people around you, you can develop fr««nd^ips and 
enjoy life in America. 



i 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



TOPIC AREA; SOCUL ROLES 

CONTENT STANDARD: 71, 72 
SUBMITTED BY : CO Staff 
SITE: Galang 



FAMILY STRUCTURES 



1. OBJECTIVES: 
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— Students understand the issu^ relating to changing family patterns and roles 
in the U.S. Changes from the native culture may include: 

a. varieties in family composition 

i}. primary wage earner not always being the traditional head of the family 

c. sharing of household responsibilities 

d. children as teachers of parents 

e. attitudes towards the elderly 

f. peer pressure (conformity) on youth 

— Students can de^be responsibilities they have to their children: 

a. enrollment and attendance of children in school 

b. inoculations 

c. adequate supervision of children 
11. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A. Most American families are relatively small. This is because sometimes both mother 
and father need to work and do not have the time to raise a la^e family. Children are 
also expensive to raise, and some families choose to have very few children. 

B. The American family is often called the "nuclear famUy." It often has a mother, 
father, and two children. Some large families with many relatives living together 
do exist, but this is not very common. There is not one standard type of American 
family. 

C. Many American families move frequently. The family sometimes moves to find 
better jobs, better edu^itional opportunities, or a better living environment. Parents 
and adult children often Uve in different states. When family members live apart 

in different areas of the country for long periods of time, close family ties are 
sometimes hard to maintain. 

D. Many couples in their early 20*s are concerned with their educations and carem 
and, therefore, delay having children until later. It is not unconunon for couples 
to begin a family when tiiey are in their 30*s. 

E. Children must attend school from the age of five or six to sixteen. Parents must make 
sure that their children enroU and attend school regularly. They are also res^Kinsible 
for having their children receive inoculations against diseases. In school, children 
learn from their teachers as well as from the otJier students. Sometimes students 
learn to talk back to their teachers and parents by imitating friends in school. 
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The patents and diiklzea need to talk md txy to understand th^ problems. Parents 
shoD^ txy to remedokber that children, as well as adults, are dealic^ witii many 
pressures and change. 

F. American family also expedence the pres^tn^ of change in modem s(Kstety. 
The economic situation and i^<»rtage of jobs may oeate nnancial pressures. 
Ftnandai pv^ures can c»4se pioente and children to argue and the family to break up. 
Financial pressEures can also have the oppoate effect and bring families 

closer together throu^ emotional and ^mancial need. 

G. The changing roles of men and women can sometimes cause problems in a family. 
For example, maybe a wife earns more money than her husband. Or perhaps the wife 
can find a job and the husband cannot and he must stay at home to take care of 

the children. The husband might feel weak, ashamed, or possibly angry. The 
husband and wife need to talk and to learn to adjust to these new and different 
ways. Sometimes if both parents work, yoimg children must stay in a daycare center. 

H. Many elderly people li^e in special homes where they receive medical care and other 
services. Some elderly people choose to Uve alone, especially if they are able to 
take care of themselves. Some elderly people also live with their children or other 
relatives, but this is not as common as it is in Asia. 

in. MATERIALS 

— Family situation flashcards (See Activity 2.1) 

— Chart: "Needs for Different Families" (See Activity 2,2) 

— Handouts (See Attachments 1 and 2) 

IV. ACnVITIES: 

Activity One: Comparing Family Structures Levels; All 

Objective: Students can compare the differences between family structures in Vietnam 
and family structures in Galang by listing similarities and differences 
between their roles and responsibilities in Vietiiam and Galai^. 

Steps: 1 . Divkie the class into small gmups, according to thehr pi^sent family 

situat^n in Galang: sini^e men and women, sin^ parents with 
chikiren, married couples, and married couples with children. 

2. Distribute brown paper to each group and have them dwide the p^r 
into two parts: Vietnam and Galang. Have each group describe 
their family situations and responabilities m both Vietnam and 
Galang. The groups m^t look at the following questions: 

a. Who lives in the house? 

b. Who earns the money for the family? 

c. Who is responsible for household chores (cooking, cleaning, 
shopping)? 

d. Who takes care of the children? 

e. Who goes to school? 

f . Who do you ask for advice? 

3. Ask a representative from each group to pre^nt their chart to Uie 
class. How have their roles in the family changed? What are some 
similarities between their family life in Vietnam and Galang? 
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Activity Two: Fatnlly Sttuatioiis/ProUkHii^iviiig Levels: AU 

Objective: Students can identify various needs and po^ble schttiom diff«»nt families 
may encounter in the U.S. by discussing sevexal tamily situations. 

Steps: 1. Divide the class into smaQ groups. Dktribute one situation ourd 

describing a (amity in the U.S. to each group. 

Situation 1: Hie Ly family amived in tiie U J. one year ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ly, tlidr five diikboi, and gramknoils^ 
ware aU rei»ttil«l tc^^tiber. Mr. Ly*s toothor and 
c<»idn later joined the family in tiie U.S. 

Situation 2: The Poun family, Ux. and I&cb. Pottn and th^ 

3 diildien, live in a small iquvtment in Lm Angela. 
Mrs. Poun works full time artd Mr. Poun works part 
time. 'nieirchikUeniae2,4,and7yeax8oM. 

Situation 3: Mrs. Nguyen arrived in the U.S. 18 monl^ ago. 

husband is d^. H» diildr^ aie 2, 3, and 8 years 
old. Mrs. Nguyen is 35 y^is old. 

Situation 4: Mr. and Mrs. Mai have recently separated because 

they were always fi^tfan^. Mr. went to live witii 
zelid^es in another sta1». Mrs. Mai works ftall time 
and on . *ekend8. Hie childxen are 7 and 9 years old 
and live wi^ Mrs. MaL Itie famity arrived in the 
U.S. 7 months ago. 

Situation 5: Mr. Tuan and his 3 »}ns aniv^ in the U.S. 4 months 
ago. Mr. Tuan is now workii^ full time at ni^t from 
3:00 pm — 12:00 am. His childien are 3, 4, and 11 
years old. 

2. Place a chart "Needs for Different Families" on the board as a 
guide for each group to follow. Ask each group to iden^ the needs 
for the family and possible solutions in ihe following areas: 

— Houmng 

— Employment 

— Child rearing 
HousdKokl duties 

Customs/Culture 

— Education 

Each group should have a recoxder to write down their ideas, 

3. Then, have a representative from each group pr^ent their ideas 
to the class, 

4. Continue the discussion about changing family structures by asking 
the studente: 

a. How many women in these stories would have to work outside 
of the home? 

b. Would this be difficult for the husband? How? Would this be 
difficult for the children? 

c. If your wife earns more money than you, how will you feel? 

d. Do you think your children wiU behave like American children 
in the U.S.? Will you try to teach your children about 
Vietnamese language and customs? 
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Activity Thne: 



Parent and Chilli Re^nsil^ti^ 



Levels: All 



Object^: Stud^ts am comim pta^t and diild ido^ondi^ in ^^et^tam and 

the U.S. by UsUng r^p»ondbfli^ of pmt8 toward chBdm and ddkiicn 
towatds parents in both Vietoam and the US. 



Steps: 



1. Divide l^edass into srnaU groups and distribute two pte<^ of i>^»^ 
to e^ group. 

2. H^ive the indents list the parento* re^)onsibiUtjbs to chi^lt«i and 
children's r^Kmdbilitks towards parmts in Vietoam on one piece 
of paper. On the oth^ pibce of pi^, have the stud^ts follow 
the same tasic for the U.S. Fi^sible areas for the students to discuss 
are: 

eduoitk)n 

— financial support 

— clothing 
guidance 

— moral attitudes 
child*(%Hte 

3. After the students have completed Uieir lists, each group reports 
on their ideas. Add these points for the responsibilities of parents 
in the U.S. if they are not mentioned. 

— enrollment of children in school 

— inoculations fcnr school (inuntmizations) 

— sup^vision of children (including the consequences of leaving 
children unatt€«ided) 

4. Lead a follow-up discussion abmit how the relationships between 
parents and children mi^t change in the UJS.: 

a. How might your children change in the U.S.? 

b. WiU they dress and b^ave like Americans? 

c. WiU they learn English and American culture faster than their 
parents? 

d. How will these changes affect your attitude as a parent? 

e. Can you, as parents, learn from your children? 



Activity Four: Comparing Family Stmctures 11 



Levels: All 



Objective : Students can compare the differences between Uie family stoictures 
in Vietnam, Gaiang, and the U.S. by looking at the roles of different 
family members at different ages in Vietnam, Gaiang, and the U.S. 

Step 1 : 1. Indicate different age brackets on the board. Ask the students 

to idet.tify and list Uie roles of family members at given ait^s 
in Vietnam. If po^ble, ask a student in the class who falls into 
one of the gwen categories to describe his or her role in the family 
(i.e., education, child-faring re^onaibilities, work, etc.). 

2. Repeat the same task for students who live in Gaiang. V hat are some 
of the similarities and differences? 

3. Then, ask the same students to list what they expect they will be doing 
in the U.S. How might it be different from life in Gaiang and in 
Vietnam? 
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Activity Five: 



Open-Ended Story 



levels: C, D, E 



Objective: 
Step" 



Activity Six: 
Objective: 

Steps: 



Students can danonstrate an understanding of tiie changing parent^ild 
telation^&q>s by d^cus»iig possible solutions to an open^ded stoxy. 



1. 



DistrilHite handwit (Attadiment t) "Minh's Story.*' Ask the students 
to read the story and then think atMntt the qu^ons at the bottom 
of tiie pi^. 

Lemi a discussion about 1^ questions on the handout. Encourage 
the ^aid^ts to think of a variety of sohitions. (Po^ble solutions: 
talk to Mends, a monk or a pri^, counselor, etc.) 



Role Play: Two Vfetnan^ Famfltes 



Levels: D, E 



Sl^uients can compioe ttie differences betweai dating customs in Vietnr not 
and in the U.S. by role playing and discussing situations in both countri^. 

1. Select 8 stud^ts to act out the role plays. Assign 4 students to play 
the Toan family and 4 students to play the Kim family. The teacher 
or translator can play the role of Steve or Son. 

2. Gh^e each student a copy of the dialogues. 

(At1»u:hment 2). Make sure to set the situation for e»;h role pl^. 

3. Lesd a followmp discussion after the rote plays. Possible questions 
for discussion are: 

a. What are the differences between Vietnamese and American 
dating cu^ms? 

b. Why are the customs different? 

c. How would you r^t if you were in the Toan family's situation? 

d. Do you think you mi^t face this situation in the U.S.? 



ESL MINIMAL VOCABULARY: 



— ' mother 

— father 

— son 

— daughter 
— ' husband 

— wife 

— grandmother 

— grandfather 
~- aunt/uncle 

— cousin 

— niece/nephew 

— family 

For higher levels : nuclear family 

extended family 
^^e'parent famUy 

CROSS CULTURAL/RESETTLEMENT ISSUES: 

It is common for families in transition to tmdergo changes. It is important for the 
students to be aware of this and to be open in discussing conflicts among family members. 
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Vn. ADDITIONAL RESOURCES: 

The foUowing materials are available upon request from the lESL/CO Program* 

— ''Family Structure: T^e Refugee and his Family in Amerit^" (Due Nguyen) 
~ "llie American Family'* (TomCtope) 



ATTACHMENT 1 



MINH'S STORY 

Minh arrived in the United States in 1977 with his father, mother, and his brother 
and sisters. Minh was 11 years old when he arrived. 

Minh enrolled in the local school, where he learned to speak English well in a very 
short time. He also had many American friends. Minh would translate for his parents, 
help them with writing checks to pay the bills, and help them with the many different 
(5ustoras in the United States. 

This year Minh started to dress and act like his American friends. He told his 
parents he wanted to begin dating like his American friends. His parents said "No" 
because he was too young. Minh became very angty and refused to trani^te for his 
parents any more. His parents became angry, too. Minh be^ to act more and more 
like Americans. He seemed ashamed that he was Vietnamese (or Cambodian). 
When Minh's father would tell him how he should behave or try to correct him, 
Minh would say: "You don't know the ways of this country, so you cannot tell me 
what to do." 

Questions: 

1. What might Minh's parents do? 

2. WTiat might you do in this situation? 

3. Couid this happen to you? 

4. How is dating hai»dled in Vietnam? 

5. How is dating handled in America? 
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ATTAOTiIENT2 



THETOANS AND THE KIMS 
TWO VIETNAMESE FAMILIES 



The &mily has be^ in ^ U A f<» 4 y^BB. They Uve In a «na& community wi^ 
a few Vtetntoseie families. Toan has a d«i#it»r, Le, who is 18 yeais oM^ aiKl a son. Dang. 



(Steve cidte on the I^E^b<me> 



Mr.Toan 
Steve 
Mr. Tom 
Le 

Steve 
Le 



IMlo,B&.Tofaih^. Cat I hi^ you? 

I would m» to iqpeak to Le, ptease? 
Le, tdei&cme is fof you. 
Hello. 

H^o, Le. Hi^isSteve. I thou^t I wou&J cdl to see if you would like 

to go to dimHsr and a movie. 

I would like to Steve, but I must ask my paxents first. 



(Mr. and Mrs. Toan, Le, and Da^ ^ down to talk) 



Mis.Toan : Well, I h^ ai^ knew tliat we wouM have to think about this soonor 
or later. 

Dang : Many Am^cans at h^ school date all the time. It's a common custom. 

I know Steve and he*s a nk:e guy. 
Mr.Toan : Le, this » not dime in ^^tnam. But we know we aw not m Vietnam and that 

your chUdxen are alwi^s in contact with mA pr»»ized fdends. 
Mrs.Tofm: Who ^ going and wh^? 

Le : Just Steve and I; to dimi^ at Tlie Grill and then to a movie. 

Dang : DoemH Steve work there? 

Le Yes, part-time, S days a week after ^ool 

Mr.Toan : Le, we are worrfed about you; you know that. When will you be home? 
Le : Let me ask Steve, father. (Goes to the phone.) 

Steve, when will I be home? 
Steve : How about 11:80. It*sFrkiay and their's no school tomorrow. 
Le : in be hona« at 11 :S0, tsShm. 
Mr. ToiHi : Mother, what do you th^? 

Mrs. Toan: WeH, I*m concerned too, but we are in America now. Our children 

are becoming oMer 9nd mom like their friends. 
Mr.Toan: OK, Le. Tell Steve we would like to meet han first. 
Le : Oh, thanks so much. Ill talk to Steve now. (Le ^jes to the telephone.) 



The Kim family has just moved to Saigon from the countryside. Mr. and Mrs. Kim 
and their two children, Dien (17) and Fhung (16), are adjusting to city life. 



(Son calls on ^e telephone) 



Mr. Kim : 


Hello, this is Mr. Kim. Can I help you? 


Son 


Y^, is Dien there? 


Mr. Kim • 


Yes, vho is calling, please? 


Son 


This is Son. I know Dien from school 


Mr.Khn 


Ahh, wen. HoWon. Dien! 


Dien 


Hello, who is tiiis? 


Son 


Hello, Dien. This is Son. Td like to know if you*d like to go to dinner 




and a movie. 


Dien 


I know my parents wiU say no. Son, you shoukl know that! 


Son 


Cm you ask? 
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tHm t win ai^ my paints. I<»i&otttk. 

Fhtmg i£i,ZM«a. WhofoeyotttaUdngto? 

Dien Son^ boy ftom fdiooL 

ffensBg Hmsun . . . 

Soa : OK^Dbn. (3ood<l»3^. 

MfSuKfan : I^i, wlwt did you ny to ^ boy? 

XHen He wmted n» to go out, motiier. I told him I c<nild not. 

Mr.Kim : Life will diange mar childxffia ami ui in tiie city. We must tiy haxd to xetain 
our psst ws^i. 

Mis. Kjm : Yes, X i^ee. We mvuit vetain our past ways. 
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CULTURAL ORIEISTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



TOPIC AREA: SOCIAL SOLES 
CONTENT STANDARD: 71 
SUBMHTEOBY: (X) Staff 
SITE: Bataan 



FAMILY ROLES 



Levels: C,D, E 



L OBJECTIVE: 



n. MATEWALS: 



m. AcnvmES: 



Students untkisl^d l^e issues relating to changing family patterns 
and roles in the U.S.: 

— faring household vei^on^ili^ 

— childzen as t^tch^ of thdr parents 
~ rejecting one's elders 

Visuals of youngsters in school and in the company of adults 
(of different ethnic backgrounds, if po^ibte). 
The Notice printed on a large papes. (See below.) 



1 . Teacher shows visuals to the class and asks questions: 

— How do the children look in the picture? 

(Happy, relaxed, confident.) 
~ Why do you think they feel that way? 
~ In the camp, who learns Engli^ faster, the parents or children? 

2. Role play: 
Situation: 

The landlord has posted a notice in the apartment building. The parent 
has a question but cannot tead and does not undmtand the notice. The teena^ 
child does not understand the notice either but speaks En^ish well enou^ 
to communicate with the lardlord. The parent and child go to the landlord 
to try to get an explanation. 

Teacher presents the situation to the class and then asks a student to read 
the notice. 



NOTICE 

The plumber is available to repair any defects in your plumbing system on Tuesday 
or Thursday morning from 8:00 ajn. to 10:00 a.m. Ple^ notify the landlord which 
d^ you pilfer. 
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Teadier tim writes the d^iksgue €« tibie board. I^ud^ts iri^tlsr. 



Lfaidloid: (%}eakii^ fapidfy in ^i^ldi. ) The {iluinber is amraOal^ to ci»ne 

(MOy on TiMsdUgr or Thundi^ nuKiiiiig imm 8:00 ajn. to 10:(K) «jn. 
If yim need hhn, it Is neoesmy to make m m^fKiintiiient tfaxou^ me. 

Teener: What is defects in phimbfaig syirtm? 

Landlovd: Itn^ansif youh8«e»iy teali^p^ies, dkigged toilete or 

Te^ia^ (Tunis to parrat and tcanslates in native language.) 

The landloid msiU to dieck the toSet and ^nk. 

Parent: (Confused^ smiles faintly.) 

Teener: (^>eaking Ebo^^lish to tiie landk>ni.) Come on Thufsday. llsankyou 
very much. Good day. 

(Teens^ walks away with pssmt vho looks confu^.) 

Teacher asks two students to play ^e part of the teenager and the parent (faster). 
Teacher cm play the part of tibe landlord. 

3. After the role play, ask the following questions. List all students* reposes 
on l^e board. 

How do you think the father fe^? 

— In your country ^o mak^ the decision? 

— If you were the fathar how would you feel? 

— If you were the child what wouM you do? 

— What could the father do to diange the situation? 

— What could the child do to cham^ the situation? 



Lead a discussion on tiie following points: 

— re^>omibilities of parents to children. 

— pressure of parents on children. 

— the faster adaptation of children to the new culture and language. 

— the need for sensitivity and understanding of the difficult and 
changing roles of family membe:^. 

4. Divide into groups. Give each group a topic. Let them brainstorm, then present 
their topic to the class. 

List «>me re^nsibilities of men, women and children in the native country. 
Which ones can be shared in the U.S.? 

List some things ttiat parents teach their children in the natwe country. 

List some things that children could help their p^nts learn about in ihe U.S. 

List w^s that children should behave towards their elders in the native country. 
List things tiiat children can do for their eiders in the U.S. 

List activities Uiat a family can do togethar in the U.S. to maintain close contact 
while getting adjusted. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATICM4 CUIUKKnJLUM 
Activiti^Giiye 



TOPIC AREA: S(K3AL ROLES 
CCnmNT STANDARD: 70 
SUBMnr^ BY: CO Staff 
SITE. Oalai^ 



THE ROLES OF MEN AND WOMEN 

L OBJECTIVES: 

— Studeatscandeso^be^eeffectof chimgiagzol^ of men and women o 
and employm^t <^>portuni^: 

^ access to posiUoiis in schook and eiE^oysnent txi^onally th^ 
being for men 

— maternity leave and insurance beaefits 

— legal protection 

n. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A. Traditionally ttie mica of Aineiteaa and Airfan won^ ^ailar. Theirm^ 
xesponabilil^wezeinthehome: caie of the home and diildx^aii^ In^eariy 
1900*$, wom«i did not hawe ttie ri#it to vote in etectiona a^ were denied acwas to 
certain occupations because of sex discrimination. 

B. In the 1920*s women struggled to ggm the ri^t to vote. The 19th Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution grants woni«i the right to vote. Titey gr^lually gained 
accm to occupations tarai^tionalfy held by men. Additional laws were passed to 
aid in prev^ting sex discrimination. Althou^ the ro^ of men and women have 
become m<H:e equal over Itoe, d^crim&iataon stiB exists in a smaller degi^ 
(e^., in wages and access to certain po^nticms). 

C. Today in AmCTica, won^ have m«pe conteoi over th^ lives. Also, m^, through 
the "liberation** of wom^, have adtterod more freedom of dioice. The trwiitional 
roles of both sex^ have ch^a^. Many women now dboose to work, often in jobs 
traditionally held by men. Men are also reaUzing that they can raise children and 
maintain the house. Sonae men choose to take care of the home viiais the wom^ 
work and support the family, 

D. In many American families, both the husband and wfe work, ei&er becau^ of choice 
or economic need. Both persons often share in raising the children and maintaining 
the home (e.g., cooking, cleaning, shopping, househokJ repair, and money manage- 
ment). 

E. Equal opportunity in education and employment is granted to both men and women 
bylaw. It is not uncommon to find both sexes pursuing non-tradi^nal careers 
(e.g., men working as nurses and women working as carpenters). In many occupa- 
tions, women are en^tled to qiecial maternity benefits and leave if they become 
pregnant while working. Althou^ the Constitufiott guarantee equal rights to 

all members of society re^rd?ess of race, sex, or creed, the application of these laws 



km<»edifficutttoi»«K^ (e4|., <^l^ licve a cB^&mlt ^me i«c^rbi8 cuf^^ 

meat, both men and women have the right to file legal chatges against the company 
or inu^Uition, and in many cases, ha^ won ^ lawndts. 

F. In the U^. there ai« also laws (both federal and local) designed to jawent spouse 
abuse or puni^ the abua^ when prevention is not po«i\ie. ^Kmae abuse laws 
have developed as a result of a greatear occuneoc* of qpome aim and the beUdt 
Uiat an posons have the ri^t to press charges against eads o^ia, ^ hi sev^ 
cases, may evm result in the arrei^ of the i^bttsive i^pouse. The courts also have the 
power to issue rsstrainh^ axdea that ke^ ^e spouses from being together or 

now have 

special residences where abused spouses can stay until a decision is reached in 



m. MATERIALS: 

Handout: 

— Handout: 

— Flipchart: 
~ Handout: 

— Handout: 

IV. AcnvmES: 

Activity One: 
Objective: 

Steps: 



True/False Quedaons (Attachment 1) 
"Ifien's Story" (Attachmant 2) 
of Difiterent Occunatlons 
"Nine American Men and Women" {Attachment 3) 
**Tb.e Story of Tran and Mary" (Attachment 4) 



True/False Questions 



Levels: All 



To aasess the students* undmtanding of the roles of men and women in the 
United States by having students complete a pretest. 



1. Distribute Handout (Attachment 1) 

2. Have students exchange papers, and correct test 

3. Clarify any misunderstandings. 



Activity Two: 

2. 



Role Comparisons I 

Divide the class into small groups and have them choose a recorder. 
Distribute a large p»ce of brown paper and have them divide it into 
two columns: Women in Vietnam and Men in Vietnam. 

Ask the group to discuss the various roles both sexes perform in 
their native country. What kind of responsibilities do men and women 
have in relation to: 



— employment 

— education 

home maintenance 

— childjearing 

— money management 

— m^r family decision making 

— religion 

Encourage the students to think of more! 

3. Ask a representative from each group to present their lists to the class. 
Do all of the lists agree? Why or why not? (Possible reason for 
differences: it is difficult to generalize about all men and women). 
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4. Nowa^theslittelsif t^knowassr ABierix»tiw^^«rm^. 
How do ^a/ey ^link ^ rotes of An^il^ men asoA women a&ar 

women? If the studeni» do not know any Am^icana, ask them to 
giv«tli^idei». Wlioee did ^ iii^^es^tms lOwtsfc At&^ric^ 

men and wom<^? Do ttiey ttiink their descxiption of American men 
and won^ is tme for aE Aa^dcans? 

Activity Thne: Nl^ Ma^cm Mm a»A Women he^i All 

Objective: Studenta can ha»e a b^ler undfflitmwttog of flie variaty of 1^ 

avaflable to and woiiimi in the U J. by disciMds^ nine «Ha sti^^ 
of American men and woa^. 

Steps: 1. This activity c«n be used witii^dass as a v^iote or by dividing 

the studoits into emaSk WK»ip^ Distribute Handimt ( Attadim^t a) 
to^dass. Askeadi^doittoreadattof tiiecaw8ti»lic»(Krif 
working in small groups, have each group discuss one case study. 

2. Ask the sUidenta if this situation wouki occur In Vietnam? Continue 
to ask other qttestions about the case studies that will contrast 
differences and similarities between Vietnam and the U^. Some 
examples are: 

Case Study #5: Do m^ help women clean house in Vietnam? 

DC' women in Vietnam often have better-{»{Qring jot^ 
than their husbands? 

Case Study #7 : Is divorce common in Vietnam? 

Is it common for divorced persons to remarry? 

Case Study #9: Would men in Vietnam leave their family because 
of lack of money or job? 

3. After tiie students have d^cussed the case studks in r^ation to 
Vietnamese culture, ask the stud^ts to choose one situation that 
they couM imagine themsehres living m after re^^ement. Or have 
them choose a hfestyle/situation they wouW prefer to have in the 
U.S. Ask them to give their reasons. 

Activity Four: Rote Comparfe»>i» II levels: D,E 

Objective : Students can contrast the roles of men and women in Vietaam with the 

United States by discus^g questions regarding employment and education 
for men and women. 

Steps: 1. Before beginning this activity it is important for the teacher to keep 

in mind tiie feelinp of both men and women students to be sensitive 
to all c^inions. Also, try to avoki placing others' values into the 
discussion. Each question is designed to help the students discuss 
the realities of the roles of men and women and in some instances 
tlie values associated with the behavior wiU mxfac^. Be sure to include 
both men and women in the dkcussions. 

2. Below are some suggested questions for discufflion. After the students 
have discussed the questions in relation to Viebiam, ask them if they 
think the mtuation is ^e same in the U.S. 

a. In Vietnam, who receives more education, men or women? 

b. Who receives higher wages for work? 
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c. Wh£^ ti^i^oC jobs axe avi^kbklorinen and wom^? 
Do they often do tbe same Jobs? 

d. Have you ever worked for a woman boss or supervisor? 

e. Can men and wom^ choose their own tnazni^ partners in 
Vietnam? 

t Can woman «sin0e or married, have thdr own tmsiness 
in Vietnam? Can a man? 

g. Can a woman, single or married, own property in h&c own name? 

h. Can won^ receive mi^aniity tearo feom work in Vtetnam? 
L Is it easy for a woman with chikixen to work in Vietnam? 

How does the husband feel ^ aout hk wife working? 
J. What is the average a(^ of marriage for men and women in* 
Vie^am? 

k. How would you (a man) f^l if your wife, sister, or daughter 
found a job in America before you did? What if she earned 
more mc.iey tilian you did? 

Activity Fipe: Employment l^ttems Levels: All 

Objective: Students can compare the differences/and po^ible changes in access to 

employment opportunities for men and women by identifying the gender 
commonly associated with specific o<x!upations in Vietoam, Galang, and 
the U.S. 

iteps. 1. Place the poster of occupations on the board. Ask the stud^ts to 

identify the sex of the person most commonly associated with each 
occupation in Vietnam. What jobs are uaially done by women? 
What jolt^ are usuiJly done by men? What jobs are done by both 
sexes? Why are certain jobs done by either men or women? Ask the 
students to list any additional occupations that are done exclusively 
by one sex, 

2. Repeat the above procedure for Galsmg and then for the United 
States. What are t^e similarities and different^ between the 
countries? Explain to the students that there have been changes 
in employment opportunities for both men and women over the 
past years. Both men and women are now entering jobs traditionally 
held by the opposite sex. Ask the students: Why have these changes 
occurred in the U.S.? Are there equal opportunity laws in Vietnam? 

Acih'ity Six: Open«Ended Story: "Hien's Story.*' Levels: All 

Objective: Students can identify possible preventive steps and the legal implications 
of spouse abuse by discussing solutions and outcomes of an open-ended 
story. 

Steps: 1. Distribute Handout (Attachment 2) to the students and allow them 

a few minutes to read the story. For level A/B classes, you might 
cheese one student or ^e translator to re^d aloud. 

2. Lead a follow-up discu^on about the stoiy. You rai^t want to ask 
some of the following questions: 

a. What did the neighbors do? Why? 

b. What do you think finally happened to Mai and Hien? 

c. What would you have done if you were the nei^bors? 

d. What would you have done if you were Mai? 

o o n ' > 



e. Wha^cmtM Mai ftiidHlenhsvedcme to solve ^!»oito? 
t. How could this probtem have been avoided? 
g. Do»^tyi»eof filiation hmoi in Vtetnam? How is 
tibte imiblem «)lved? 

a. Tlifi «^»to^ioiiM)^ aware tlu^ the mtbject of ^K»ite abuse is 
a tnue both in Vtetmonew and Am^ioan odtiueg. 

It is important tibat atud^ts tuidetstand the leasons for cuivent 
laws that protect the pQcsonal safety of off people. (&e£erto 
Backgxouiid Infonnation.) 



Act^lfUy l^a: Rolteplay: **T1» Story of Tian and Maty' 



Ob^Gtive: Stud^ts can deoKMi^rate an undterstandteg of tndUizal differences 

in the «>cial relationdUps betmsen mm and wom«i in Vietnam and the 
U.S. by discussing role plays of cultural misundGrstandings. 



Steps: 



1 . Qioose four stud^ts to play the roles of 2 American women 
and 2 Vietnamese men. Eriefth^studenii on their roles. 
Ite stuitents ms^ want to therde ttcm Ibndout 

( Attadiment 4) or ad4ib situation. If the Handout is U8ed« 
dktribute copies to the audience. Also, the teanAm may wish to 
choose the actors the day before the lesson is tau^t in order 
to give the students more time to pzepaze. 

2. After the role play is finished, lead a follow-up discussion about the 
causes of the misuKiaratanding: 

a. Why dki the misumterstanding hs^i^ between Tran and Maiy? 

b. Why dHl Mary get angiy? 

c. What did Tran think about American women? Why did he 
have that opinion? 

d. Do Vietnam^ men and women behave differ^tly towards 
each other compared with American men and women? 
What are some possible reasons? Why? 

3. You may want to follow the above role play with some short situations 
between men and women. Give a situation to 2 students and ask them 
to role play it. You mii^t have several groups of students role play 
the same situation from different points of vkw. 

Situation 1 : A man and woman go out to dinner and the woman 
tries to ps^ the bill. 

(Note: In America, women often will pay for their 
share of the bill. Is this done in Vietnam? Why might 
a Vietnamese man or woman get upset or misimder* 
stand this situation?) 

Situation 2: A man walks into a business to apply for a job. 

The boss is a woman and does the interview, 

(Note; Is it common in Vietnam to have a woman 
supervisor? How would you feel being interviewed 
for a job by a woman?) 
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V. 



£SL MINIMAL VOCABUIARY: 



wife 

hui^i>aiid 

married 

widowed 
divorced 

VI. CRCmcULTURAL/RESETTLEMENT ISSUES' 

A. The roles of American men and women are constantly changing and may be very 
different than those of msn and women in Vietnam. Many times both sexes 
share re^nsibilitibss of work, chikirearing, and home maintenance. 

B. Women in America are guaranteed equal rights by law. 

C. Men should be informed that thare is a good diance that a woman may find a job 
before him. This situation may cause dilBcitities. 

Vn. ADDITIONAL RESOURCES: 

- In Her Time, Sangiuliano, Iris, William Morrow and Co., New York, N.Y., 
1978. 

Woman. Culture, and Society. Rosaldo, Michelle Z. and Lamphere, Louise, 
Eds., Stanford Univ. Press, Stanford, CA, 1974. 
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ATTACHMENT I 

TRUE/FALSE QUESTIONS: 



1. Women can vote in th« U.S. 

2. Women have alw^s had the rii^t to vote in the U.S. 

3. A womaai cannot sdOi pn^>«rty wx^out her huslMind*^ p«n^ 

4. ,* If a woman's husband l«iv» her, die can sue him for cMd support. 

5. If a husband leav^ his 9, his famfly can take custody of the 

diikiren. 

6. Unless a woman is married ^ must live with her parents. 

7. . If a woman is not hs^py with her marriage, she can file for divorce. 

8. . In the U^ onty men have to p^ income taxes. 

9. If a womm go^ to a party alone, peqple will think 1^ has a bad 

character. 

10. There are no wor;:.en lawycsrs in the U.S. 

11. It is ai^un^ the law for a husband to his wife, and if he does, 

he could be s^t to jail 

12. — If a man and a woman go out on a date; the man must pay for 

ev^tything. 

13. A woman cannot belong to a carpenters' union. 

14. A married woman can open a separate savings account, 

15. , If a child under 18 needs surgery, the father must sign the 

consent form. 




ATTACHMENT 2 



HIEN'S STORY 

Hien arrived in the U.S. about six months ago. He was su^companied by his wife 
and four children. At first Hien and his family lived in a small apartment that their sponsor 
had prepared for them. Hien and his wife, Mai, studied English part-time. The children 
went to school. Both Hien and Mai found jobs and earned enough money to move to a larger 
apartment. 

Usually Hien and Mai left for work together in the morning. The children also left for 
school at about the same time. Mai had made arrangements with her boss to leave work 
early so that she would be home when the chUdrcn returned from school. 

One day Mai got home just as the children arrived. They wanted to talk to their mother 
about what they had learned in school that day. As they talked and laughed, Mai forgot 
about the time. Wlnen Hien returned from work, Mai had forgotten to make dinner. Hien 
L>ecame angry and accused Mai of not doing her duty as a wife and mother. Hien threw things 
at her and then beat her. 

This was not the first time Hien had hit his wife. One week before he had beaten her 
so badly that she could not go to work for two days. When he hit Mai he also yelled and 
often hit the children. 

The neighbors became alarmed . . , 
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ATTACHMENT 3 



NINE AMERICAN MEN AND WOMEN 

1. joy Thomas is 31. She is married and has four children. She does not have a job. 
She works at home. She prepares food, cleans the house, washes the clothes, 
and takes cai« of the children. Her husband works. She accepts the idea that he 
decides where the family will ^nd the money. 

2. John WUson is 33. He is divorced and lives with his 2 children, ages 4 and 7. His 
ex -wife lives in another city. He works as an accountant and also takes care of the 
house and children. His youngest i on goes to pre-school during the day. John enjoys 
both his job and parental reisqfionsibiUties. 

3. Karen Angels is 45. She is not married. She has no children. She is a medical doctor. 
She works at the local ho^itaL She Iwcs alone in an apartment. She hates to cook, 

so she usually eats at a restaurant. A maid com^ to clean her apartment and wash her 
clothes. 

4. Barbara Conti is married and has two childien. She is 28. She works five days a week. 
She is a business secretary. Each morning she drives her children to a day-care center. 
Someone else will take care of her chUdren while she is at work. She pays for this service. 
Her husband works, too. For any family decision, she and her hu^and talk about it. 
They do it together. 

5. Mark Johnson is 29. His wife is a lawyer. They have 1 child, age 2. Mark stays home 
and enjoys taking care of their son. He is an excellent cook and does all of the shopping. 
His wife helps out with the cleaning, Mark is planning on returning to work once their 
son enters school. 

6. Marian Banko is 30. She has no children. She is not married but she lives with a man. 
They live in a rented house. She is a profe^ional tennis player. She makes a lot of 
money, more money than her boyfriend. She travels often, goimg from city to city, 
from country to country. 

7. Donna Holmes is 55. She has been married three times. Her first husband died. 
She divorced her second husband. She married again last year. She has three grown 
chiklren. They do not live with her now. She is a school teacher. She is still working. 

8. Chuck Jones is 45. He is a foreman in an airplane factory. He has been married for 
20 years and has 4 teenage children. His wife would like to work, but Chuck believes 
that she should stay home and take care of the house. 

9. Rose Chisolm is 33. She was married, but her husband left because he could not keep 
a job. She hm, six chUdrsn and receives public assistance. She has a small apartment 
in a very poor and dangerous part of town. 
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ATTACHMENT 4 



OP£N-£ND£D STORY 
THAN AND MARY 

Tran and Ma^ woric in an office tofether. Max; is vezy £riend^. She often laug^ 
and jokes with Tran and the other men in' the office. She once told Tiran that he should 
cook a Vietnamese dinn^ for her. 

After woirik, Tran viats with his friend. Van, and Mary visits hm friend, Carol. 

CAROL AND MARY: 

Mary: Hello, Carol. 

Carol: Hello, Mary. How was your job tod^? 

Maxy: My job was fine. We have a new pexson in the ofGce. He comes from 

Vietnam, and his nanw is Tran. He toki me that he would make me some 
Vietname^ food sometime. 

Carol: Do you like Tran, Mary? 

Mary: Yes, hut only as a friend. I like to be sin^e and independent. I do not want 

him to be a boyfri^. I like the m^ in the o^ce. But I on^ want to be 

their friend, not Ihcdr gidfir^d. 
Carol: You should be careful, Mary. The custom in Vietnam mi#it be 

different. M^be IVan thinks that you want to be his girifrknd. 
Mary: No, I am sure l^at we ate only firiends ~ no boyfriend, no romance. 

Tran understands that. 

TRAN AND VAN: 

Tran: What do you think about American women. Van? 

Van: I think tiiey are very different from Asian women. I^ey go with any man, 

and they wear dresses with no steares. And they smoke. 
Tran: I know. Van. There is a woman in my office. Her name is Mary. She always 

makes jokes and lau|^. And she is very b^tiful. 
Van: That's good. You are very hicky. She prot^^ wants to be your ghifiriend. 

Go with her and she will give you a good time. 
Tran: Are you sure? 

Van: Of course. Adan women denmnd respect. Skit with American wom«a, you can 
do anything. They expwt it. 

TRAN AND MARY: 

The next day at work, Tran asks Mary to go to a movie. Mary agiees. After the movie, 
Tran puts his arm around Mary, and says, "Mary, I think we sboukl stay together toni^t." 

Mary is very angiy. "How can you say sudi a thing to me? I have only known you 
for a few weeks. You are terrible! I thou^t you wanted to be my friend. You have no 
reject for me. Never ^)eak to me a^!" Maiy leaves quickly. Later, Van stops to visit Tran. 

Van: You look sad, Tran. What's wrong? 

Tram: I maie a terrible mistake. Mary hat^ me now. She dkln*t want a boyfriend. 
Van: Never mind. You can always find some oth«r American woman who wii give 

ycni a good thne. 
Tran: I am not so sure now. 

■/ 



The next day Trm Mary at work md she does not ^ak to him. At lunch time, 
Tran goes to Masy and s^iolqgizes for his behavior at the movie the night before, '^Maxy , I am 
sorry I insulted you. I hope we can he friends again.^ 

Mary: Why did you behave Uke tJhat, Ttan? 

Tran: You are v«ry different fifom Asian women. You are free and you wear short 

dresses. You i^okei^ad drink alcohol I thou^t you wanted to my girlMend, 

Mary: Even if I dress differently and more lo^'dly than Asian women, do you think 

I go with any man? I am not like thme Ameriom women you see in American movies. 
You give me no respect. If you can give me the same lespect you give to an Asian 
woman, I can be your firiend. But if you only want to sdeep with me, away 
from me. 

Tran: Now, I know that, MBXy. I will respect you, mid I hope we can be Mends at work 
again. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 



X. RESETTLEMENT AND SPONSORSHIP 



73. Students understand differences between nt^nal VOLAGS, local VOLAG offices, 
and individual or group sponsors. 

74. Students can d^cribeconunon expectations that both refugees and ^nsors have 
leading the length and variation in sponsor^bd^ s^^tam^. 

75. Student can desodibe ^e basic zespon^bilities of ^sonsoring agencies in providing food, 
housing, medical, educational and employment as^stance. 

76. Students can describe the basic respondbilities that refugees have to their ^nsors: 

. becoming self-sufficient as quickly as possible 

. understanding the limitations of what sponsors can do 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Acti¥ittes Guide 



TOPIC ARBA: RESETTLEMENT AND SPONSORSHIP 
CON TENT STANDARD; 74,76 
SUBMITTED BY: Dave Poofin 
SITE: Batami 



REFUGEE-SPONSOR EXPECTATIONS Levels: AH 

I. OBJECTIVE: Students will be awaze of tiiieir needs and how the ^lonsor may help 

thm. 

n. ACnVITY: 1. Ask the studraits to biainrtoTO everjrttung an American would need 

to know if the American w^ arelti^ and the students were 
the sponsois in the native country. 

2. Many of tiie expecti^ns lAKWt ^itomots will come forth here 
because of tiling ^^idents would do if they were sponsors. 
The following are some gukle questions ihs teacher may ask and 
probable re^ns^ from Xnd(K!hinese students: 

What would the refugee (Am^can) have to learn to survive in 
(Kampu<d!ea, Laos, Vietaam)? 

Response: "They don't need to lesm anything. 
We will take care of them." 

Expectation: The American sponsor will take care of them. 

Where would the refugee (American) live? 

Response: **In my house, of course!" 

Expectation: The Amerioua ^onsor wiU have them stay 
in tiie ^n^r's home. 

How long will the refugees (Americans) be helped by or Iwe 
Mrith you? 

Re^onse: "As long as they want to stay. 

We axe hf^py to have them." 

Expectation: The American sponsor will help them 
indefinitely. 

Ahnost any facet of sponsorship expectations can be made into 
a question whose answer will often reveal misconceptions 
about sponsors. 

3. Make a list on the board of what they, the refugees in the role 
of spon«)r, would teach the American and talk about ihem 

one by one as they relate to the experien«» the refu^^es may have 
with ^ ,merican sponsors. 

4. Make additions to the refugee list. Since the Indochinese situatwn 
may not include all CO topics such as banking, social services, etc., 
the teacher will probably have to bring i^iem up. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 



XL THE TRANSIT PROCESS 



77. Students can describe the txansH process txom SouUieast Asian camp to their new 
community in the U.S.: 

prepacation pziof to tiie fiii^t 
bag^e niles and regulations 
aircmft famiUaxisation 
axriving in the U.S. 
travel to final d^tination 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATK)N CURRICULUM 
Activitks Guide 



TOWC AREA: TRANSIT 
CONTENT STANDARD: 77 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SITE: Galang 



SEAT 12 A* Levete: AU 

I. OBJECTIVE: Students imdezstand tlie con<^pt of assigned seats on boaxd the airplane, 
n. MATERIALS: Picture Story (Attached) 
m. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 



This picture story is one of several which were created for use in Galang. 
Each story includes pictiores, conversation bubbles and/or sight words. The conversa- 
tion bubbles contain words, phrp"«s or symbols which serve as cues which the student 
can use to create picture story dklogue. There is a "punch line" at the end of many of 
the stories. 

The characters that trip and stumble through these picture stories are meant to be 
a kind of Everyman /Every woman . They somtimes have to deal with absurdity but most 
of the time they are just caugiit up in the struggle of adjusting to a new country through 
the filter of a new language and a new culture. 

IV. ACTIVITY: 

1. Have students look at the picture story frame by frame. 

2. Ask indivkJual students to d^cribe what they see in ei^h franse as given below. 

SITUATION : A man has difficulty finding his correct seat on a plane. 
Last Frame: He's in the wrong seat again. 

1 The man looks at the plane. 

2 He shows his boarding pa^. 
(It's Flight 61 seat 12 A). 

3 He sits in row 13. 

4 A woman shows him her boarding pass. 

5 He looks at his own boarding pass. 
He's in the wrong seat. 

6 He's embarrassed. 
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•"Seat 12A" comes from Aimrtca, Jn Stght, Fred Ligon and Herman The Experiment in 
International Living, 1982. 
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7 He sM» In tow II. 



8 A mm shows him his bcmr^oog pass. 

9 IHte looki st hia own booKlii^ i^as. 
He*s in ^ wnmg 8^ again. 

10 He's ^ntwerasted again. 

NOTE: Each boarding pasa shows the row and seat wh<^ a passenger is 
expected to PassenfeiB camot rit whereyer they want. 

3. Use following questiona for d&cui^n and review: 

What do^ a IxModii^ pm i^ow? 

Why dim tiie wtmian idiow him h& pan? 

What idiould you do if ycnir pass is unctear? 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



TOPIC AREA: TRANSIT 
CONTENT STANDARD: 77 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SITE: Oakng 



AIRPLANE*" Lev^: A, B. 



I. OBJECTIVE: Students piai^ce for airport departure by reading 

number nid Um6 of deqparture 

n. MATERIALS: AIRPORT Board Game and Woxlaiieet (Att«died) 

diffi^^t cdk» mark^ for stud^t 

m: ACTIVITY: 

1. Tlie itudenta put their markers in tiieupp«rleffc*and comer of the board. 

2. Eadi stiKtent throws one <^ and moves the numbw of spaces liteiignatedb^ 

3. The box that the stud^t lands on shows information s/he should use when 
filliijg out the worinheet 

4. After eadi move indicated by the dte,e«jh student should also move his/her marker 
to the next c«n^ before throwing the dte again. Moidng to the next comer makes it 
impossible to haw more than one etement fxom each row. 

Exampte: Student 1 throws the die and gets a "3." S/he moves her/his 

mark^ three ^jaces to "72." S/he fills in tiiis information in the 
fli^t numb» section. Tlie other stunts th«i throw the dfe 
and fill in the fl^t number informa^r-. Then student 1 moves to the 
box "Gate Numb«r" and a^un throws her/his dfe. If s/he throws 

s/he moves to the box labeled **3" and puts this number in the 
blank "Gate Number." Each student conthiues in turn until everyone's 
worksheet is filled in. 

5 . After students have all filled in their worii^eets, the fceadier can review with 

ihe studaits the steps in the transit proc^ at the airport, e.g., preparing to board 
the aircraft, security checks, etc. 



•"Airplane" comes from In Sight, Fred Ll9on, The Experiment in International Living, 1982. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Gaye 



T<mC AREA: TRANSIT 
CONTENT STANDARD: 77 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SITE: Galang 



ARRIVAL* Levels: AH 

StttAsoli will hove reaUstsc aq>»;tatiotis about the reception by their 
g^nsx« in the UJS. 

Picture Story (Attached) 

Using the same Backgrotmd Information and Procedure as in 
Activity SEAT 12 A under Topic Area Transit, the teacher presents 
the following picture story: 

A man and his two children arrive at an airport in the U.S. for the 
first time. They collect their bags and then wait for their ^nsor 
to arrive. Last Frame: The sponsor arrives and tells them to follow him. 

FRAME BY FRAME: 

1 A man and two children arrive at the airport. 
They go to claim their bagga^. 

2. The man picks up his two bags. 

The man has two ba^age claim tickets, 

3. It*8 3:00. 

They're ready to meet their sponsor 

4. It's 5:00. 

There is no sponsor yet. 

5. The man goes to the information clerk. 
He asks, "Where is my sponsor?" 
The man s^s, "Wait here." 

6 They sit down and wait. 

7 They see someone. 

The man asks, "Are you our sponsor?" 
The other man doesnt talk. 

8 The man asks, "What is your nationality?" 
They tell him. 



"Arrival" comes from Amtrtca, In Sijjht, Fred Ligon and Herman S.K., The Experiment 
in tnternatiortal Living, 1^2. 
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1. OBJECTIVE: 

n. MATERIALS: 
ra. ACTIVITY: 

SITUATION: 



9. Hie man asks, ''Whal is your name?*' 
They tdt him. 

10 He says, **Come witis me."* 

NOTE: Sp<msoxs almost aiwi^ meet leftigees when th^anive at the afaport 

Occasionally tii^ axe late. Mo^ aie pteannt and he^[>ful -Rie one to «Us stojy 
Is Twi» and not f«iy totoctnted in the limlly. 

DISCUSSION-QUESTIONS: Why does the littte gM ciy? 

Who are the family waiting for? 

Is &e qKms(»rhi9^ to see the fnnily? Why/why not? 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activitiis Guide 



PART TWO 
Int^i&ted Modd 



KntrCMbictioii 

Sequence of CompeteiKies 

Puipose; Description of Students; Needs of Students 
Cutiiculuni Foitnat: Key to Symbols 
Sample Curriculum Page 

San^le Lesson Activities (Cuffkulum ^peais after eadi 
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THE INTEGRATED ESL/CO CURRICULUM 

Introduction 

The Integrated ESL/CO cuzricukun combincNS the teachibg of En#^ as a Second Language 
with Cultttxal Orientation. The Int^rated clai» is d^ned to be tau#it bsr one teadi^ with 
the aid of an Assistant T^u^er (AT) who not only acts as an interpreter but also assists the 
tei^^ with various drills and es0rci«ns for group work and indtvUhnHzed instractibn. 

The cmrlcuhxm is b^ed on 14 maj^x topic areas: 

1. dasatoom Orientation 

2. Resettlefoent and ^pcmsor^p 

3. Social Relation^hqjs 

4. Transportation 

5. Communication Systems 

6. Housing 

7. Fo«l 

8. Clothing 

9. Health 

10. Employment 

11. Laws and Mores 

12. Community Servi(^ 

13. Banking 

14. Transit 

Two sets of competendi^ are defined for esxAi of the topk BXfmi th<^ for ESL and 
those for CO. Interwoven in these are the m^jor themes of Time and Money, 

Integration of the two sets of competendi^ is done according to several bisic princi^l^: 
1) From familiar to unfamiliar 2) From easy to difficult 3) From general to specific 
4) CO precedes ESL. 

Some of the majot topk areas are more complex and are divkled into several sections. 
Different a^>ects of one topic are inter-related with other topics and thus app^ at different 
times. This "spiralling** effect aUoiftm for re-enfo»:emmt and review tfaroui^out the progr^don 
of lessons. 

The Integrated Curriculum is aimed at Level A i^biuitents, thcHie who are non4itearate in 
both t^eir own languap and in Ec^U^. For th^ r^son, certain snfa|ecia sadk as numb^ and 
basic literacy are emphanissed while otjbiers found in higher level da^es are not included. 

The fonnat of the curriculum displays the sequmce and interaction of CO and ESL 
competencies. A topk is hitmduc^ in the <X) ses^km and d&cu«^ &om the !K>int of view 
of the native country, the refugee camp, and the U.S. Eha^lish language instruction follows 
and is divided into listening, speaking, and literacy skills. Explanatory notes are given to the 
teacher for both CO and ESL components. 

Following pilot classes in May 1982 revisions were made in the original curriculum. 
At present addi^onal te^ihing activities are behig prepaid for use with int^^rated classes. 
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S£QUBNC£ OF COMPETENCIES 



t - CUSSBOOM ORieNTATlOW 

1^ Mentifyiitf<^rifi9ronerif 

1.3 Recognizsclaisioofnti^ 

1.4 Oa9Cf^s^mthigt,94.*v9fb»tmHinon'¥wM 
1.6 Greet md bo fiTiitsd 

1.6 kiemifyiiay 

1.7 End comarwtlon 

1J kiefitifytelf (NttnstndiDNumbsf) 

1.9 D$mu^th§u»oftDmmkm 

1.10 Follow tffnpit<Srectiora 

1.11 T«» tifTW 

1.12 Os$criimwayito^»m»k»isutg9 

1.13 Ask for Enstteh word 

1.14 Oncrib§ mvit^ Indicating iMCk of undmtmndlng and ttsking 

1.15 $tat9i«dcof uiKtorstsnding and «|k for clarification 

2 ~ RESETTLEMENT AND ^NSORSHiP (1) 

2A DemibaimimtfteflmHm in nmifHi from native cmm^ to 
catnp of Istaiyium to PRPC 

2.2 IMai^thaatapikhfohadinb^ngaeca/mdfarmattfementin 

tffOi^ 

2.3 Ftecogniatt own name 

2.4 Fill out form (ID NUMBER) 

2.6 Daaoritm ^ roiaa and rmponsitiiHtias of a tpon^ 

2.6 Identify i^yomor 

2.7 Tell tim« 

3 - SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 0) 

ai Describe aspactsofHving in a multiathnic society 

a2 Fill out form (NAME) 

3.3 Identify «alf (country of origin and lanpiage background) 

3.4 Tall time 

4 - TRANSPORTATION (1) 

4.1 Using ma/is, doKtitie distance in miles and time (e.g., from native 
cotmtry to cotmtry of first asylum, to PRPC to the US) 

4.2 State location of own h<»ne at the PRPC 

^ItaliMed con^emcies ant native language/CO am^tencies. 
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4.3 Fill out f<^ (ADOR^) 

4.6 State location of own sponsor in the US 

4.8 Oeterataappwprimtm^lnaskUigfor^raetkms 

47 Om(^eatam!nU$knAnarka(as-,fifoekttlnatkhigfor 
and giving ^meUont 

4.8 A^ for Information kierdM^«> find oirt¥i^ a iiiaGt to tocnad lit the PRPC 

4J LWng^ven information, toortsaptaci at the PRPC 

4.10 Aak fw^ directions in order to get to a at the PRPC 

411 Follow (Srectiona in order to get to « place at the PRPC 

6 - COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS (1) 

&1 Om^ba fatm^o-fasm-Gonmiunication tyatmns. La., la^/honvrnM 

6.2 ln«oduea^f 

6.3 Introduce otiiMS 

6.4 Omcfiba fyea^fiKe c<minmtfaidon sy$tmm, i.e., taract/lndinKt 
6.6 OaserUte faca-to-feet communion systems, l.a., formal finfonm^ 

6- SOCIAL RELATIOI^iPS (2) 

6.1 tMmflbefmt^r^atkinaUps,e.g.,nu(^kxtmi(hd,htmband/vrife^ 
iment/cMld/fMing, the efe^ 

6.2 Introchice own ^ily mend)en> 
&3 State own maHtiri sta^ 

a4 Fill out form (MARITAL STATIC) 

a& Re(»^ize day 

66 Identify day's daM 

67 Describe single iifmyies and male/female rc^ 
as Fill out form (SEX) 

7- H0USIN<S (1) 

7. 1 De^tfe different idnds of homif^ 

7.2 pMcribe ovwi family/household size 

7.3 Stirte own housing needs 

7.4 iMscribe sectfons of a house and how fftey amused 

7.5 Ask for information about tiw location of diffwent rooms in tne house 

7.6 Using given infwnwtiwi, locale r«>m 

7.7 Describe fumitwe, a/^iianm ml um«ils 

7.8 State furniture and applian^ needs 

7.9 Describe utnMes 

7.10 State utility ne^ 

7.11 DeKribe food sta^mtdd^Hmi of garbage 

7.12 Recognize signs in and around hoiH^ng 




7.1 3 Ask for inf ormatkHi about tlw location of facHitieJ within hou^ng 

7.14 IMng given infofn«ti(»i« locals faciHtiei 

- COMMUNICATION S YSTEMS (2) 

a 1 Oe$enb« ecmmuNea^ mtdit (e.g., faca-to-face, lemn, newspapers, 

radio, TV, tafi^thofm) 

B.2 Oeseriba prnrnto tet^om systems (La., mmHability, aquipmmit, 

im, hmetions, cost) 

8.3 f^KOsNn »MHids on a t»teph<m« 

a4 R0co|pl3» numben on a tsliqyhone 

as Dial correctly when givwi a written phone number 

as Cofjy a number 

a? Write a t»l^>hone number wh^<£ctated 

as Qreet wnd be graeOMl 

as Identify self (f^me) 

aiO spell cwn name 

ail Ask for dertredparty/reipond to requeit for detired party 

ai2 Ask if there is/give a menage 

a 1 3 Exi^ess lade of undermndtng/ask for darification 

ai4 End convaraation {ott the phone) 

9 - FOOD (1) 

9. 1 Detcriba eommwi foo€ls 

9.2 Daxribahowftiodisott^naff 

9.3 ^^Bte food neec^ 

9.4 Dexriba obt^ning food - who doas it, 

9.5 Ask for Information in order to find out where a market is located 

9.8 Using givwi information, locate a mrket 
9.7 Ask for directions in order to gat to a market 
as Follow directions In order to get to a market 

9.9 D^riba food moras ^ uJiOos 

9.10 State food preferences 

10- CLOTHING n) 

10.1 OKcriba typicai doMng 

10.2 &8te om dotWng needs 

1 0.3 ^ate own family mentwirs' dothing needs 

1 0.4 Omeribs efothing wwr? in diffarmit kinds of waatiwr 
1 0.& State own dothing i^edt as related to weatiw 

10.6 Daseriba mfropriatanm of doMng worn on diffarant occasions 

10.7 Tall time ^ ^ , , 

10.8 Daseriba obtaining clothing, a^, lihd, whara and who (Stains clothing 
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109 Aak for Information in order to find out where to buy clothing 

10.10 Ihing j^ven Infwmation, locate i place to buy clotWng 

lail Askfw^reetioi^inon^togettoai^tot^iyciothing 

10.12 FoltowfSrectloni in order to get to a place to buy clothing 



11 HEALTH (1) 



11.1 Oaacfitfacomtptsofh^thandfUcfmass 

11.2 Describe own state of being 

11.3 Deswibi own f»nllymefl*«i'sbrt» of being 

11.4 DeacrBje own mecBcal problems ami needs 

11.5 Describe own fan^lymemb«a'me<fi<^iprobtoms and needs 
11.S Des^ibe whara pa^ is located 

1 1 .7 Omx^ba bafMs /agarding amsas ofiUnass 

11J Dmritracmnmanbaliafs regarding mant^hmm 

11.9 Describe emotional itats of being 



12- EMPLOYMENT (1) 



12.1 Oescribacone^tsofwmicandownworfcaxpariancaintha 

country, mP/^»tdodmrafiHl^cantafS,mf in tfw 

12.2 Desoibe own work experi«>ce in the nsi&va country 

12.3 Describe own job at PRPC 

12.4 Describe own work time at PRFC job 

12.5 f^HKi own worit sd«Nfule 

12.6 OaacribaskUHnamiadtodoomiab 

1 2.7 Describe own skilit that could be applied to a job ^tuation 



1 3 - C OMMUNICATION SYSTEMS <3) 
iai Dascribapumt^aphonasystams 

112 Ask for Information in order to find out where a pirfriks telephone it locatad 

1 as Using gh«n information locate a pt^lic telephone 

1 a4 ftecognia synrt»! for public ttMwne 

laS Re«>gnl» and obtain correct coim for piWIc phone 

14 - LAWS AND MORES (1) 

14.1 Daserlbacaum and common t}ff>as of erlma,midtyfm or 
punishnrnt 

14.2 DaseribabrOivfiorwhidimaybaragmdadmunaecaptatriaor 
Hiagai 

14.3 identify self 

14.4 Rll out form (DATE OF BIRTH) 
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14.5 Identify famiiy members (Name) 

14.6 Describe t0w enfm:€^mnt ^ncies 

14.7 Ask for ami explain prc^tem or state need 

1 4.8 Describe citizens* rij^ts 

IS - HOUSING <2) 

15.1 Describe enwgencJes in the home 

15.2 Read Sff^ in &nd around housing 

15.3 Ask for help in en emergency ^ state locatiwi of problem (f^-to face) 

15.4 Make an emergency phone call: dial tt^ police or fire department 

1 5.5 Make w emergency phone call : grfeet and greeted 

15^6 Make an emer^ncy phone calf: &sk for help or enplain problem 
or state a need 

15.7 h/teke an emerj^ncy phc^ ^11: state location of the problem 

15.8 Make an c^n^igency phone call: state phone number being 
called from 

15.9 Make an emergency phone call: end conversation 

15.10 Describe tefetiomhip with neighbon 

1 5. 1 1 Recognize day's date 

COMMUNITY SERVICES (1) 

te. 1 Descritw the conc^t of a ct^munity. 
t& 2 De^ril^ services providetl by a community 
1&3 Ask for information in orcter to find out where the post 
office is located. 

16.4 Using ^ven information, locate post office. 

16.5 Ask for directions in order to get to the post office. 

16.6 Follow directions in order to get to the post office. 

16.7 Recognise signs in and around post offices. 

16.8 State postal needs. 

1 6.9 Ask for price of postal services. 

16.10 Recognize prices of postal services. 

1 6. 1 1 Pay for postal services. 

16.12 Recognize and order components of US address and 
place correctly on envelope. 

16.13 Recognize mail slots. 

16> 14 Describe relationships of comrDunity members to people 

m an o. iciai edacity, 
16. IS Oescribe Wxation. 
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7 - HEALTH 12) 



17. 1 Descritw y^hen to cell for medicel help. 

17.2 Oe^ribe how to obtmn mettic^ fwip. 

17.3 Make a doctor's appointn^nt on the phone', greet and 
begnseted. 

1 7.4 Make a doctor's appointment on the phone: state tmd. 

1 7.5 Make a doctor's appointment on the phone: (totermino 
tJw data ami ttnw of tt^ appolntnwnt. 

1 7.6 Make a doctor's appointment on the ph^: chei* back 
to make sure of the time. 

1 7 J Make a dwtw's ai^ointrmnt on the phone: end 
con^rsation. 

17.8 Remf e medicBt eppaintment card. 

1 7. 9 Ask for a nwdicat m^ointfMnt face to face. 

17.10 Ask for information in wder to find out vvhere a medical 
fgK^iity located. 

1 7 J 1 Usir^ given inf orntation, locate a medical facility* 

17.12 Ask for directions in order to get to a medical facility. 

17.13 Follow directimts in order to get to a medical facility. 

17.14 Recognize signs in and arourtd a medical facility. 

17.15 Describe diagfTiK^'ng illrwss 

17.16 Follow irvstructions dm$^^ a nf>edical exam. 

17.17 /^wer questions about owr hei^t and weight. 

17.18 Fill out medical form 

B ^ EMPLOYMENT <2) 

18. 1 De^ribe attitudes toward v¥ork. 

18.2 Describe commtm entry /ev^ /ofef in the US. 

18.3 £>escribe ways of finding a job* 

18.4 Recognize HELP WANTED signs 

18.5 Locate appropriate helpers in an employment office 
or potential employer at wc^ksite. 

18.6 Ask for work in an employment office or on the ioto 
site. 

18.7 Describe relevant job skills, including language back- 
ground 

18.8 Describe own educational background. 

18.9 Fill out simple job application form, give relevant 
information. 

1& 10 i>eu:ribe work hours, wagm, arKf methods of payment 
^ well as benefits. 

18.11 Ask about work hours. 

18.12 Answer questions about shifts and starting dates. 
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19 COMMUNITY SEfiVICES (2) 

19. 1 Oe^ribe $mjrce$ m/ ty/m of as$i$tmtce. 

19.2 l>mribe ow^ fofwa! ^ infwm^ mtucational eKfmieme 

193 Describe ftwna/ «ft^f/wa/ institupOiTs. 

194 Describe ettiMi&s fOM^ lemfif^ Bnd exi^tati^m of 

195 Oescrit^ eiA^tionaf ofvwtunities far refums tfie 
US. 

19.6 identify famity itmn4>en( (number ami ^^). 

19.7 Ask for informatiOT in order to find out where a 
school/office i$ located. 

19.8 Ifeing giwn information, locate a «^mo}/office. 

19.9 Ask for directi<wis in order to get to a school/office. 

19.10 Follow directions in order to get to a sdH>ol/off ice. 

19.1 1 Recognize s5gns in »nd around a school/office. 

20 - BANKING 

20. 1 Oescrii^ \A/ays of keying money safe mf b&nk s^kes. 

20.2 Ask for info to find out where a bank is located. 

20.3 Using ^ven informati<»ft, tocate a bank. 

20.4 Ask for directions in order to get to a bank. 

20.5 Follow directions in order to get to a bank. 

20.6 Reco^ize slf^s in and arwnd a bank. 

20.7 Recognize abbreviations for days 

20.8 Recognize d^tal time (AWm) on si^s. 

20.9 Endorse a check. 

20. 1 0 Provide identification 

20. 1 1 Ask for a mwey order. 

20. 1 2 Pay for a money order. 

21 - ElVPLOYMENT (3) 

21. 1 Describe r^ation^ips bet^veen employers and employees 

21 2 J^otiow! orve-step oral and demonstrated instructions. 

21 .3 Acknowledge 1-step ora) and demonstrated instructions. 

21 .4 Express iack of ufKf^rstanding and ask for clarification. 

21 .5 Acknowledge clarification. 

21 .6 Give and resporKl to warning. 

21.7 Apolc^ize for making a mistake. 

21 .8 Call in late/sick: greet af>d be greeted; mk for desired 
p^irtv. 

21 .9 Call in late^sick: identify self and state problem. 

21.10 Cali in late/sick: end conversation. 
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21 .1 1 AfK^c^ze for and explain reasmi for being ta^ 
(fdce*to-fa€^) 

21 . 1 2 Ask for permis^CHi to t^e care of sicknam 

21. 13 Describe tefatioi^i^i imtwaen co^woricers. 

21.14 Ask ami r^fumd to pen^ma! inf ormati<Ki qi^tons 
while cwversing v^th co-workers. 

21.15 Dcscrit>e weather conditions, 

22 - TRANSPORTATtON (2) 

22 1 Dmribe mm^ortatton servi^, e,g. t^m, cosrt 
^ ff^tfuods of foment 

22.2 Ask fm information In onter to find out where means of 
tran^»ortation me located. 

22.3 Uing #wn informatiw, Kxsite means of traw^iortatton. 

22.4 Ask for directions in order to get to memn of tr»>sf>or^- 
tion. 

22.5 Follow dinjctiCH^ in orcter to get to means of 
transportation. 

22.6 Reco^ize sigr« for traf^portatton. 

22.7 L<»:ate cormA intra-city vehicle. 

22.8 Locate stop or destination. 

22.9 Ask for intra-city tran^rtation fare. 

22.10 Ask for transfer. 

22. 1 1 Locate wrrect Inter -city vehrcte. 

22. 1 2 Ask for tnter-city transportation fare. 

23 -CLOTHING (2) 



23. 1 De&:ribe clothing stumping, e.g. wheraAow to ^op 
economicafty and methods of payment 

23.2 Ask for informaticNi in order to find out where 
clothing store is located. 

23.3 Using given information, locate clothing store. 

23.4 Ask for directions in order to get to clothing store. 

23.5 Follow directiorw in order to get to clothing store. 

23.6 ftecognize signs outside clothing stores. 

23.7 Ask for inf cH^mation in wter to find clothli^ items with n 
a store. 

23.8 Uing gtwn inf wmaticm, locals clothing Items witWn 
a store. 

23.9 Aik for directions in order to get to clothing fteim. 

23.10 Follow directiom in <^der to ^ to clothing items* 

23.1 1 Recognize signs within a clothing store. 

23. 12 Describe ffow c/othing/cto^ is mem^ed 
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23*13 f^uest own $128 

23.14 Rea)gni28 on ta^Mits 

23.15 iSescribefit 

23.16 Aide fiN^ price 

23.17 Recognize priee 

23*18 (^fordothing^getcoriBctOTmimof d)«t*ge 

23*19 f^^tum merchmdise 

24 - FOOD (2) 

24. 1 Describe foodstn^if^, e^ ^ttrnm to $fH^ ect^mmk^/y 

24.2 Ask for information in order to find out where a food 
stcmisioorted 

24*3 Using information, locate food store 

24.4 Ask for dir»:tions m order to get to food store 

24.5 RNtow directions in c^der «9 get M food store 

24.6 Recoipiite si^ outside food utmB 

24-7 Ask infomiatlon in i^der to find food items mihin 
d store 

24.8 Using given information, locate food items within a 
store 

24*9 Ask for directions in order to get to food items 

24.10 Follow dimctions in imfer to get to food itenut 

24.11 fteco^iae si^ wititin a food stim 
3^f2 Describe econmiku^ fooff shopping and 

e.g. units of memi^nwt end food c Tsts 

24.13 Askforprk^ 

24.14 Recognize |:rtces 

24.15 Pay for food and get correct amount of change 

25 - HEALTH (3) 

D&u:ribe types ofntedice/ service 
Describe medial costs smd methods of payment 
Oescril^ ht^it^ reguietkms reg^ing visitors 
D^nbe /m^irn end cures 

Ask for information in orcter to find out where pharmacy 
isioc^ted 

Using given information, locate pharmacy 
Ask for directions in order to get to a pharmacy 
Foitcw directions in order to get to a pharmiM^y 
ReM^ij^ si^rts in and arouM a pharm^ 
Ask for non^pM^escription medicine 
Ask for prescription medic«#ie 
Ask for price of medidne 
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2&1 
2&2 
2&3 
25.4 
2S.S 

2S.6 

25.7 

25.8 

25.9 

25.10 

25.11 

25.12 




:S*13 Reco^i^e prices^ 

2^14 Pay fw item$/me<^ine and get c^i^tect Miount of 

dtw\^ 

26-15 Follow instriictions about trea tme n t 

26- HCHiStNG 13) 

26:1 Omtperwer^ammstwbefimiidfws^houi^ 

262 De$cra>emy$to^9tmm 

263 Describe ten9M4erH//t^ tweponsOifffftiM 
28.4 Ask for infornntion irfMiut hoieri^ coitt 

Recoi^in^j^ 

26*6 Re<}uest n^iain by f^Hine: jpreet sstA bo graelid Md ask 

^ c^strvd party 
%7 Reqwst n^^fi by f^W¥$: kme a message if deidred 

pirtynot In 

26*8 fteK|uest tepf^ by phone: state f^irtAnn ai)d adcbess 
2^9 Request repfdis by frtHme: e«titrtlrti time 
2&10 ftequest repirffs by phone: confirm time 
26.11 Rec^yn^t r^rs by frfione: oikI conviNsatton 

27 SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS (3) 

27. f Oe^be r^etiof^^ tHft¥¥een ne^bim 

28 - LAWS AND MORES 12) 

2&1 Describe eicohofic beverege and drug iews 

282 Describe mwiage tews 

2SL3 Demote divtwe iews 

264 Describe permits md Hcmm required by iew 
M S D^rii^ other ifieget activities 

EMPLOYMENT (4) 

29. 1 Describe Jdb mobiiity 

2$L 2 Demibe causes smd ¥¥ays of coping with unemploymen t 
29.3 Dmcribe mp/ayment opporwniti^ for wom^ 

RESETTLEMENT AND SPONSOf^SHtP - 12) 

M 1 Des(^ibe docummis estabiishing rsfi^gee staUm 

30.2 Imgth of stay in refugee can^ 
30*3 0«scr^ duration of English studies 
^4 OescHbe own family 
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5 iktserite requir&rwnts for acquiring US citizenship 
30.6 Describe "good citizenship. " 

31 FOOD - (3) 

31. 1 (OsscwAe sfiedaf occasions requiring speciat food 
preparation 

31 .2 Invite/be invited to a meal by phone: great and be 
greeted, ask for desi«(d farty. and identify self 

31 .3 Invite/be invited to a mea! by phone: offer/refuse/ 
accept in\ritati«i 

31 .4 Invite/be invited to a nml by phone: establish time 

31 .5 Invita/be invited to a meal by phone: end conversation 

31.6 De^ribe appn^late tn^ior at mmiis 

31.7 Oeairibe socief calls, ^rt^riate times and food 
pnmaratian involved 

31 .8 Offer hospitiMity and respond appropriately 

31 .9 Give and f«<^ve corr^iments about food 

31. 10 Daeribe rmtaurwits, including fast food places 

31 .1 1 A* for informatioi in order to find out rvhere a f ast- 
food fdaoe is located 

31.12 U^i^vwinformatiwt, kwtte a fast f«>d place 

31 .13 A* for cfirections in order to get to a fast-food place 

31.14 Follow directions in order to get to a fast-food place 

31.15 R«»)gnltt siflns 

31.16 C^der food in «reft«urant/f«$t food place 

31 .17 f^NM^iize common foods on a menu 

31.18 for U}tal or check 

31.19 l^cogni;^ pnces 

31.20 Pay for food ar^l get comect amount of change 

32 TRANSPORTATION -(3) 

3Z 1 Dm^ibe traffic laM mid regulations 
3Z2 Ask for help when /est 

33 HEALTH - (4) 

33. 1 Oe$&ibe mys of maintaining personal hygiene 

33.2 Dest^be the relation^^ of food to health 

33.3 Describe beliefs related to pre^ney and prac- 
tkm related to ^ilcUnrth 

33.4 D^rBte b^ieh regmTing family size 

33.5 Dvxribe attrMkn tovmd fvr^ly pUuming and 
methods used 
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TRANSIT 

34. 1 Omcfitw pm^kpmuf^ procedures 

34.2 O^rib0 airport proceOurffs 

34.3 Ask for help if 1^ at the airpwt 

34.4 Ask for inf ormatlw in order to loom ^te. flight, seat 

34.5 Using given infcNrn^iwi, locate gate, fli^it, seat 

34.6 R«:ogniate sijpis in and annind airport in orcter to locate 
gate, flight 

34.7 Ask for informatf<^ in orcter to locate resiroorr^ 

34.8 Usif^ given inf ormation« icH^te restrooms. 

34.9 Ask for directtom to get to restrooms. 

34.10 Follow directiCNis in orcter to get to r^trooms. 

34.1 1 Recognize signs In and around airports to locate 
restrcKHns. 

34.12 OG$crib0airp/mmprocedurm 

34.1 3 Ask for inf ormatimi in order to locate restrooms 
(on ttw plane) 

34.14 Using given informatics, locate restrooms {on the plane) 

34. 1 5 A^ f or directions to ^ to restroontt (on plane). 

34. 16 Follow directions to get to r^rooms (on the plane) 

34.17 Reco^ze restrooms ^gns on the pl»ie. 

34.18 Describe food/drink neecte on the pimte. 

34.19 Recognijse signs on the plar». 

34.20 Describe other needs on the pimie 

34.21 Oewrite pro(^r^ upon mival in ttw US. 

34.22 Dimgraniiate and be congratulated. 
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PURPOSE; Sm^NT PRCHUE 



To ^roi^jki kuutiifm txptrtefiMi which immM 0Kmi ^li fH^nf ittnits 

fufloa to |iirtidpiM» Ifl Afmrk^ 
uii M«/hir own knoi(d«d^ 

OwcffRttonof tho K^rob i i f gf^Tir^ Pwciivid Wtidf of llim^iOT of ti^ 



1« Mriffi^fmii^ 

z ^i6m 

3u Omrittof iSffiimttilwuiito^^ 

Uo, Viimtmm, Ktmwr, C^rmt* 
4« Aro«i^fifitftiiioridom(l4k^mimy 

kmihmti). 
& Anifnwi titityhiinampiinM^^ 

dor«rii,orlli«Pt^ipfa)nrandimatthttPMI^m Rafugos ^o* 

(MiinB OintSf Hi MofOfi8# BttnOi i wilti ng fWMttkifn6flt« 
a Hm tufftfid comMtTibto toc^, >KiHtic»» and economic upheav- 

ii tnd phyitoii ifid iiiiotionid tfiMino kt tha rMtnt ptst. 
7« AfOtf to ionii §xtifitf bi § ftMt of cRtoriiiitition* 
a t^awritty<^noiitM^irKri09^ 
ft Ammoitivffwntlwriividliopu^^ 

pi^PHMation fmy bt i^ytlflciiot). 
ia KaMhiditO(Kiv{oiiidiMTOom 

biforiiiii iduGitioti ncifvid frofn pifintif iiiooki» atCt) aiKl %t$ 

not ftoiiftor vvfth thi 

11. Af9 nonKtifMt. 

12. Art Hn^tid in a^mict wH^ W(N^ 

1J. Miy hawniid^i^dtntilproMkmwti^ 
14b Ara from diffemnt rviH^oyi backgrounc^ 

15. Arafiriinafilyfromalowaconcm^tavat. 

16. May haw fmia mmtiaimnt {>rcMam 
Arian rafi^aai. 

17. Ara asrii^fad work <^tias by PRPC Adminii tration. 



1 « tafiioaa^ wnd having iMf^twd coniiiiaf<rt^ f^yt&sat and 

amotionid Maura, tfiay wmiM oa^: 

tL to miK9vw from traumatic experiancas; 

b. to (tevatop ng^ fealingi of cc^ifid^ica mni s^f ^worti); 

c. fome madtoa^ md dental halp; 

d. raintG^ation into a naw iociaty. 

Z Fai^thapriqpaetof faaattem«f»kithaU.SA wouM 
naad* 

fsu to ba wme of thair cut«y(ral wd lln^iistic hmltaga; 
b. an intnxktctiim to itm cuttura «k1 languago of ^ U*SA 
whi<^ inctuctes: 

1) pnriit^acyfkiiii 

2} fT^nud EngliirtiHtaracy ikfl^ 

3) basic ipaaldng mid l^ttnH^g ikitls 

4) mif^mM math akilia 

5) an avNNWMi of how ^lay may maat ^Ir basic tmdi 

inl^U^A 

6} fim^tlidiai^ 1^ ioma tadmofogy in ^ U.S^ 
{a.9.« taiaphona, atavator, laundromat, ate) 

7} tN application of probkim Miving to fi^tiona 
tnthaU^EA 

8) an amronaai of difftmmt ^mtmunication atytat (la^ 
vaibal/mmvi^bal, diiact/indiract ate.) 

9) m awamnm of dairinMa/und^nrt^, accapudbla/im- 
aco^itid^birtmior»id tagidandiitaipM activftfaa in 
thaU«&A. 

10) taaUzation of tha innxirtance of iatf4ialp in Amarlan 
cuitura 

11) »i awarm8tsoftocialf«lat{onihipiinthaU.aA« (In- 
di^^ng fmtity nriatlomhipi, mt^fm^rta nriationah^, 
ate*) 

12) m amranaii of li^iport tyatami in tha VS*A. 

13) an awanmaii of ^nmttkimant program in tha U«S«A. 
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Dm refugat wHI: 

1. Owtioporr^sinfieifngsof connd«nc« and aeif worth. 

2. OflVBiop prrilterwjy skHis fe-g., dittlngi^ilflg tatvwwn toft and 
fight, top and bottom; sec^endng; holdins • pendi, etc.) 

3. OBMtopbii^Engli^titinwyskHIt (i.g.writin8nnTwinbl^ 
print and cursivo; read^ importwit sight won^ ate) 

4. Oavatopha^Englithipai^tng and llttmlng SkHis. 

5. Seavnraof ^tfifftranoasbotMamt^^iarownculuiraandlan- 
jpMgs mS the cuttura and tangutga of tha U,S.A, 

& Beawaraof thavaHetyof chotoistobamadaandoppoftunitias 

intiia U.S.A. 

7. Lsam survival tiKhniquwi and iwfiguaga for 11*9 in th« U.S.A- (e.g., 
for meating i>asic naads, solving protjlarrai. ate.) 

8. Baawaraof Mt/hi^ skills whi^i may batrwisfarrad into job op- 

pc^nitias. 

9. Baawaraof than»8ttiementprognminthaU.S.A. 
la Ba preparad for the transit process. 
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CT^acuvas 



Thestudent can (temofwtrste ^ atrility to parf orm onrtaln pra- 
titaracy skills. 

ThesttMtent (»n ctemonstrate tiiai^iitytt listen to shhI ^>«ik 
English. 

'ThestudMttcan d«ni»ismrt8 the ability to perform certain basic 
English literacy ^ills. 

The student denKNtstrate *e ability to describe certain as- 
pects of his oiitura. 

The stiK^tcwi perform certain iK^tivities nethn to his culture. 

The student can demonstrate the rt«Hty to express certain dif- 
ferences between his^er cuiutrs and Am«io»i ojti»ni. 
Given* variety of choices found in American culture (through 
simulating American situations), tf« student can demonstrate 

(MIHiy to dt(K9se a^ii^ng to a p^cular ^tuatiwi. 
The student can demonstrate ttw aWHty to reax^iw emergencies 
end r»pixid i^roprlately. 

Tf^ student can <temonstrate the ability to meet or ask for msis- 
imm In nvaeting basic neei^ 

The student can dem<m$tnrte the el^lity to exprew difficulty and 
ai^ for help. 
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CURRICULUM FORMAT 



INTEGRATED CURRICULUM - LEVEL 1 



TOPIC: * * KEY TO SYMBOLS ♦ ^ 



SATAAN-flEVtSeO JAN. IMS 



NATIVE LANGUAOE 



E S L 



competency: 



OOMHTS^EIiNTtffi 
NATIVE LAfNlUAOE 



APPLICATION 



(nundMrtd in onkw of H^OMtid pnMMK«ti«i} 



Si 

( 1 
( } 

NAME 
< > 



brokm UnM Mt off • 'ttox" or 
or ittiof ownpotMOiti 



STUDENTS 



ft or IF tfw iHunfon Is ^pto* 
prisli 

S^gtit wonto art writi^ te« 
CAPITALS in tlit UTERACY coUimr 



compet£ncy: 



LISTENING I SPEAKING I UTERACY 



(mmibafici to ordif of iMgsiiiid INM^^ 



{ 1 



CtOtMlNO 



filiooit iny Of lUJldipiiicHiif on 



M brtekott •round any of th« Imknipi 
miNm {f i ili oblip^ 

i B y wH h CAPtTAiS WKlirftiOth ft 
fDdloitii ttiit thi tMohar iKoukl rfftr 
tothadouW* -Uoadbox fortht 
ftamt lo bo uMd to t^iit MM|oiy 



cmi p^muymmum ^Mgerioi Mtt ihto, ^firfth OVIN 

mOIOIkO ilMR iM vMOnir 

fliidt to ^ out tho 1^ 

OWN ifsfonwtiofl 
Iheoe texof oofiMo ^ ilMii to bf 
fewirtedtothif^w fth capiti Oa 
MUdM Oitlli Ihiff) §^ cuOTHifitr 




CLOTWIfj^Q ) 



# dOMi't oimiri 
or doifn'fniioo 



TSACHSR^ 
NOTES 
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SAMPLE CURRICULUM PAGE 



INTEGRATED CURRICULUM - LEVEL 1 



[3 



VI 



ERLC 



TOPIC: R ESETTLEMENT AND SPONSORSHIP (D 

NATIVE LANGUAGE E S L 



competency: 

2.1 0«ci^owntJMHrjwa»init^^ 
1tt(2ifid. . Jtsytiim to 



1. D«icftpt«on of 
i^cape from 
native 

2. Oescf iption of 

in 1st {2ftd, . .J 
asylum camp- 



1. AfstgniR^of 
r0fu9oe statuf 
by host 
coisntry. 

2. UNHCR pnh 
mterviaw 

3. JVA interview 

4. INS int^iew 

5. ICM medical 

8. Flight to Manila 



P. a PC. 



OHO-iption of 
arrival and 

experiencti 
InPftFC 



t. JVA interview 
^ ACVA refmal 
for a^rauice 

3, Work credits 

4. ESL/CO 
h. Assurance 

6. iCM medical 

7. Fmal iVA 
interview 

8. Departure 



U.S.A. 
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Srief 

Of US 
arrival 
and meeting 
th« sponsor 



APPLICATION 



1. Givtnfl accural 
and consistent 
data is 
important. 

2. Possible causes 
of delays and 
what to do. 
e.g., check 
with the 
Refugee 
Coordinator's 
offi^. 
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TEACHER'S 
NOTES 



competency: 

2J3 Reoosntea own mme 
24 FUI mit form (ID number) 



LISTENING 



HI What's ^ 
fyourl 

^his inanw? 
Vher ) 



SPEAKING 



it 



Son y»mi> 



RECOGNIZE 
OWN name] 



(R] What's yoiir 
ffirst^ 

7lait) n»ne? j 




Rl is ^ur name Pat? 
Are you Pat? 

NAME 



Ves. 

^-f No. My name is 
John. 



]® What's your ID 
number? 



OWN fiHUr MAM€ 

Ryw . 



I My ID num fa e y Is 

LOWMIDMUM^n 



literacy 



^ READ OWN 
ID number] 
BIIO 

Iffi§s WRITE om 

\D NUMBER 
AFTER SIGHT 
VW>RD] 



4 Arrhfaf in ttie US 
and meeting f/ae 
sponsor wHl be 
a^$i(iemd in detail 
lam. Ket^if BRiEF 



♦ r $h0uid 
check latest 
dataan tfm 
Resettlentmt 
process. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activiti^ Guide 



TOPIC AREA: COMMUNICATION 
CONTENT STANDARD: 8 
SUBMITTED BY: Integrated Program Staff 
SITE: Bataan 



IP Topic Area: CLASSROOM ORIENTATION Level: AIntegratfid 

I. COMPETENCY: Describe greefcmi^ veriial and nonverbal. (IP 1.4) 

II. ACTIVITIES: 

1. Teacher introduces lesson by asking: 

— In your counlary, how do p^spis greet each other? 

— you show me how you greet eadi othar? 

— Do you s^ anythmg vihm you greet eadb other? 
What do you say? What does ^e greetii^ mean? 

2. Teacher explains that in America, peopte greet each other by saying H£LLO or HI. 
As they say HELLO or HI, Uiey ^ake hands fitonly, lookiti^ dinectly in «eu± otiber's 
eyes, without bowing. HI and HELLO are words of greeting; tiiey do not have 
special meanings. 

The handshake should be tkm — not too tight, nor too loo^. A firm handshake 
shows warmth, directness, and confidence. A limp hand^ake may be seen as 
weakness, untrustworthiness. 

3. Teacher and AT demonstrate a greeting, handshake and eye contact. 

Teacher goes around room shaking hands with evei^J'^body. In doing so, he or she 

establishes good eye contact and says HI or HELLO. AT assists. 

Teacher instructs students to stand up and greet each otiier saying HI or HELLO. 

4. Teacher explains that HELLO is generally regarded as more formal than HI. 
For example, when two people are formally introdu<^ to each o^er, HELLO 
would be apFMTopriate. In greeting somebody on the street, a wave of the hand 
or HI is appropriate. 

Teacher asks: 

— In your country, do you have a special greeting for a person with a high rank, 
like a government official or a monk? 

— Could you show me how you would greet somebody of high rank or position? 

— What about gi^tings between men and women? 

When a man meets a woman on the street, or vice versa, how would they greet 
each other? 

Teacher notes who defers to whom. If deference is shown by one party, teacher 
may ask the class for confirmation of tlie observation by asking: 

~ Are worn j expected to show more respect to men? 

Are men expected to show more respect to women? Why? 

— How alKJut young people meeting older people? 
How .vould they greet each other? 



— Since being heze in camp, have you learned any new ways of greeting each 
other? 

— Could you show me those ways? 

Teacher explmns that in the United Stat^, people tend to greet, each other 
in the same way and that differences in noik, position, age, or sex do not have 
much important^. A bos$, for example, will greet an employe very informally, 
and the employee is expected to return the informal greeting. A child can greet 
an older person informally. 

Teacher and AT demonstrate different greeting and students practice. 
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INTEGRATED CURRICULUM - LEVEL! 



ERLC 



topic: classroom ori entation 

NATIVE LANGUAGE 



E S L 



competency: 

1.4 OsscHlbd ^Q6tm§i» e»9. and non- 




DaiCfimkmof 

piOf^« one 
Miotic, a nKmk, 
a teaehar, a man/ 
woman, a younger 
perstm, molthM' 
pAfson, a if'mnd, 
a bov/girJfrkmd. a 
hu?d3aml,awife. 
A. Verbal 
Non^arbat 



Comfwisonand 
conmitof ways 
of f^attHt0 paopla 



of QflMtUi^s in 
AmaHoi 

8. Non-verbal 



1. Wand 
'^M^'^ara 
mo$t com* 
nxmiyuiad. 
but'')MHIo''U 
mora formal 
and^hr U 
gentrallv for 

2. Ham^ludeti 
and wavasare 

the most 
common non* 
verbal firaet* 
intus, 

3. Hugging ami 
ktssmggtne* 
ratfy Indicate 
aeSo«i/intt- 
n^reiatkHV 
ship. 

4. Ef^li^tantim 

valued {re: 
age, so- 
cial status). 
S« A strong hand- 
shake, firm 
ymtm, and eye 
coftt»n are 
important. 



competency: 



BATAAN* REVISED JAIi 1«Sa 



TEACHER'S 
NOTES 



1^ Qreet and be ^eeM 

1.6 kfmtify day 



Ifelto* 
HI. 



morning 
Good afternoon 
Good evening. 



HcNvareyou? 



Fine, thanks. 
Okay, ^anks. 



What's ^ 
today? ^ 



I'm fine, ihmik 

you. 
Okay. 



Ami you? 
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tactmtifm, 
+ Gr§»ting$ 

loaned- 

lying grmv 
ifigs in th§ US 
0.0, the 

a/7ad(erfri^ 
n/es$ and di- 

4 /Vole £f»?r/> 
//^ intonation 
on '''And 
you? ''and 
the stress on 
you''. 

f introduce one 
Jsy at a time 
on that day 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



TOPIC AREA: CK^MMUNICATION 
CON TENT STANDARD; 7 
SUBMITTED BY: Int^t^ed Fwam Staff 
SITE: Bataao 



IP Topic Axea: CLASSROOM OROENTATION Lev^: A Integrated 



I. COMPETENCY: Stud^te cm describe the use of ID numbexs. (IP 1.9) 

II. MATERIALS: Large visual of ICM cazd, I<94 caid, and Social Security card 

Picture miim showit^; di£t«P^t uses of ID cards. 

HI. ACTIVITIES: 

1 . Teacher introdut^ lesson by asking: 

In your coimtry, did you have to use an identification card or an identification 
number? 

— What 6id ymir idcsatification 4»ad look like? 

(Students d^cribe or draw {^ysical sapp^xssux of ID card.) 

— What infonna^on did your card contain? 

— Why dkl ycHi ne^ an ID card? 

— How did you urn your ID cssd — cm what occasions, for what purposed? 

— Do you still have these old ID cards with you? 

— If you still haste your ID card, can you * *ing it to class? 

^ Aft^ escf^ing £com your country, Wi cm given ID cards in Ihe country 
of first asylum? 

— Do you remember who g^ve you ID cards in the country of Urst asylum? 
(JVA, Red Ctos»t ICM, etc,) 

— Do you know why gave you cards? 

~ How did you use these ID cards? for place or purposes? 

— Do you have yoxtt ID card with you? 

— What information is found on your ID card? 

2. Teach^ explains that in the United States, students will also need to have ID 
numbers and ID c;ards. 

You will need the^ cards for various reasons: to verify your identity at the airport 
upon arrival, vihen looking for a job ... etc. (Show pictures of differont uses of 
ID cards.) 

Your identification card before leaving for the U.S. will look different from the 
ID card you have now. You will also get other kinds of ID cards ^en you arrive 
in the U.S. Here are some examples (show large visuals of sample 11^.) 

ID cards are very important. You ^ould not lose or sell them or give them away. 
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SUGGESTIONS AND GOALS FOR NEXT CYCLE 



— Please tuid sn example of ojxb of your teison plans uaed 

3. Bn^natioii: Stud^te can desoibe featum of <»r Inf oanatloa 
their uses, and importance. 

Tert (Write(/) foraYl^ansroandCX) for NO): 

1. ID cards aae used to check your id«»tity wb«i you traveL 

2. T1ieICMc»dtattaed when ^ingf<» medical clieck4ipi«t fee PRPC. 

3. ItUallfii^ttoteaweyouiIDcwdiBiywbeie: you d«»i*t need il wiflj ymi 
iffhm. you traveL 

4. ifsimeonew«tlatobiiyyourIDcaxdintheU.S.,you^(mlds^itfora 
bi|^|ixlce. 

6. YoudiouldnotkMeyGurID<snEd. 
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INTEGRATED CURRICULUM - LEVEL 1 



TOPIC: C LASSROOM ORIENTATION 



SATAAN-REViSiO JAN. 1983 



NATIVE LANGUAGE 



E S L 



COMPiTENCV: 

1.0 Ots^SMi th« Its* of ID nundiM. 



Otierilptlon of 
usaof ID 
ntiffibifi. 



P.R.P.C. 



dfcriptkw of 
nunttitft. 



U.S,A, 



Qmmti 
ID nufiHsm. 



APPttCATfON 



competency: 

1.8 (eont) Idtfiiify (nimt omi ID nm»m) 
1.10 RitoivfbRRiriodineliQm 



LISTENING 



ID numbtr? 



1 



t^the[door ^ 
c window ( 

oufskft ^ 
hoiM 



{T} 



SPEAKING 



My lOmtmbtr 

if 



omiowMOiii 

OMilOKK^klMM 



LITERACY 



fREADOWN 
ID NUMBER] 

ID 



T^ACHfiR'S 
NOTES 



M$foft0w$: 

1^ ^ B^mmt Pi^Mmn 



^ OntyttmnumtmsO-B 
inmost fm9. 

mmimrO. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



TOPIC AREA: RESETTLEMENT AND SPONSORSHIP 
CON TENT STANDARD; 74, 75. 76 
SUBMITTED BY: Integrated FXogram Staff 
SITE: Bataan 



IP Topk: Area: 

L COMPETENCY: 
OBJECTIVE 



Levid: A Intonated 



RESETTLEMENT AND SPONSORSHIP t 

Describe the xoIm and t«iip<m8iliilities of a i^poas^ (IP 2.5) 



n. MATERULS: 



Stunts will be able to di^cribe th^ wants aiui needs. 
- Stud»it8 will be abte to diitin^i^betweOT wants and needs. 
~ Studai^ will be abte to describe some of Itieir ezpectatkms 
dTa^pcMisor. 

" Students will be al^ to conipacetii^expectattfMis of i^nsonhip 
models and sponsor rote and responsibilities. 

Manila paper and felt pens 

Pictures depicting common native coxxntry and camp experiences. 
A flannel board and stick-on pictures may be helpful 
for this competency. 



in. ACTvrriES: 
1. 



Teacher introduces lesson by telling students they are going to talk about their needs 
as refugees and how their needi may be met. 

— Why u it important to discuss ycmr needs? 

— When you left your na^ve countzy, what things did you lose or leave b^iind? 

— When you arrived in your first camp, you had very little and you needed 
many things. What were some of the ikang^ that you needed aftar you 
escaped to (country of first asylum}? 

2. Teacher draws 3 coKunns on a large sheet of pt^. As students describe their needs, 
teacher sketches them in the first cohinm. 

» Are these needs met at the PRPC? 

(Te^er goes down list of needs that students came up with for first asylum 
camp.) 

Teacher puts a check mark (/) where students say YES and an (X)mark where 
students say NO in the second colimin. 



THAILAND 


PRPC 


USA 
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— Apart from these needs, are there other things that you would want to have 
here at the PRPC? 

(Teach^ draws E^itional responses.) 

— When you are in America, what things do you hope to have? 

(As students de»:ribe, teacher sketchy in third cohimn or makes check mark 
if item has already been motioned.) 

3. Teach« explains thee are thinp tiiat we wwit and things we need. Things ^at 
we need are things ^at we cannot live without. Things ttiat we want are things 
we hope to have after our needs are satisfied. For example, you can live wiUiout 
a radio, but you cannot live without food. Food is a need; a radio is sometliing 
you can live witiiout but jrou woukl want to have. We am have most of our needs 
and wants satisfied if we have money and resources. 

4. Teacher points to pictures drawn in third cohimn, and asks for each item: 
"Is this a want or a need?" Teacher holds up ottier ptetures: e.g., a radio, 
jewelry, a car, clothes, food, television, asking the same question and why. 

5. Teacher asks students what they think their sponsor wiU do for them. 
(Students desaritae some of their expectations of tiie sponsor.) 

Teacher explains that in the U.S., ^nsors will vary a great deal Some sponsors 
will give you very little hdp and expect you to secure your needs yourself. Sponsors 
are obligated to give you assistance, but not money or ihixm. They will help you 
to find a place to live, buy food, and get medical help. They may be given some 
money by the government to help you get these thin^. But do not expect ^nsors 
to give you cash. 

6. Teacher does comparisons/contrasts between students' expectations of sponsors 
and what ^nsors do in actuality. 

7. Evaluation 

(Students write (/) for a Yes answer, (X) for No.). 

~ The sponsor will take care of you and your family by having you live in the 

sponsor's house and letting you stay a long time. 
~ The sponsor will assist you in looking for a job. 

— The sponsor wiU do eveiything for you ; you do not have to do anyUiing. 

— You should fcry to get a job as soon as possible Iwcause the ^nsor 
will help you onj^ in the beginning. 

— AU sponsors are good people and will give you many things. 

The teachers may also go back to the students' expectations of the U.S. 
(wants and needs) and asks students which ones they think the sponsor will 
help them with. 
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INTEGRATED CURRICULUM - lEVEU 1 



IZI 



topic: RESETTLEMENT AND SPONSORSHIP (I) 



BATAAN-AEViSEO iAN. 1963 



ERIC 



NATIVE LANGUAGE 



E S L 



competency: 



NAIMGOUNIIV/S^ 



tfttrittdiof 

ftithNi country 
md 1ft (2nd) 

food, •mptovmtfit, 
doltiki^, 
•dttcslioftf idd 
fnttftiiDfMnt 
2« OMfiplion of 
howltfNUi 
nttoi woitio 



p. ap.c. 



1. Ott6ri|ition 
efthoiiiicto 
of OMfoSM 

ifiitiiPiim: 

of how^wii 



2 



5;) 



U.S.A. 



1 Dttaeriaticiii of 

thtUS 

aLContrMt 

3» OiscfliptkNi of 

fotai Mid 

«nd contnMt 
Mid if^j^ditiii 

of IfMMIiOr^t 

rota and 



APPLICATION 



tiUlltllMOf 

ey ond attf '^Uoif 

fiiidt id tho 
4 diffiroiit 

SlilHlMOI«l 

(U. own couniry, 

OMfip^ 1^10 

ram, and in 

4«liHiMripifOn Of 

tilo tfti^rilion 
fiMiinMia 



dMoyontho 

iffugtt iiif 

nlisnoi. 



competency: 

2.8 Minify tpootpr 
Z7Tt8tlm« 



listening 



Oo youteMi 

0 9p^^l90r? 



Who's yoMT 



VHtM tinii 
htt? ^ 



SPEAKING 



No, noty«t 



i don't tuwva 



{jRiVIEW At. PREVIOUS 
I ANQUAOi 



IH} 



1;00 

TIMI 



LITERACY 



il£AOCUX:K 
AND DIGITAL 

:30N 



TEACHER'S 
NOTES 
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US. will be 
ctmndki T8ANSIT. 

mdtfttmmwYbi 
w^tfmytto far 

fact thoufd bt 
gtnsttHi throughout 
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othtr topks should tm 
nomt. Int^mwonb, 
within tteh tapk, 

ndmnMSpomon' 

aiffwrmttfonm 

'^Rmfhwhf2:0a Add 
d^tmi Mnd c/ocJk 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Gui<te 



TOPIC AREA: COMMUNICATION 
CONTENT STANDARD: 16 
SUBMITTED BY : Int^rated Ptogzam Staff 
SITE: Bataan 



IP Topic Am&: TRANSPORTATION 1 Level: A Integrated 

I. COMPt l tNCY : Using miq>9, d^oibe distance in niite^ 

countxy to csmp of first asyhun to i^e PRPC to the UJS.)> (IP 4.1) 

II. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: In tiiis particular w^mpetency, the students are 
not 8xp€M!ted to give exact m^^ivsnmts of time and miles for travel and d&itance. 
Hie main objective is to draw from the studaits tUieir experieni^ in traveling, 

to be i^ed as a ^xringboard for discussing transportation. If the students go into 
narrations about their escape and travels, the teacher can give focus to the discussion 
by asking questions such as: 

How long did it take you? 
— What is the distance betw^n and , etc . 



The te{u:her should not require exact answers. (This is a good time to listen to 
some of the students' experiences,) 

in. MATERIALS: World map 

Oialk 



IV. ACTIVITIES: 



1. Teacher puts map of the world up on board, asks students if anyone can go to 
the map and locate his/her native coimtry. Teach^ asks: 

— Did you find your nie^e country? 

— Is it smsilf or big? 

2. Teacher points out the Philippioies, saying: "This is the Philippines.'* 
With fingers, tesdher indicates dMan(% between the Philippines and the 
students* native country. 

Teacher points out the U.S.A. on the map, saying: ^This is America." With 
fingers or pointer teacher indicates distance betw^n the U.S. and the 
Philippine. (Teacher can actually draw a line with chalk from the native 
count^ to the PhiHppines to the U.S.) 

3. Teacher reviews country of origin and language baclf^ound (IP Competency 
3.3). Ask students how long it took them to esci^>e the natiw country 

and reach the country of first asyhim. 

Did you walk or ride? 
What means of transportation dki you use? 

If students report a long time spent traveling from the native country 
to the country of first asylum, why did it take so long? 
How many weeks or months dki you spend in the country of fix^t 
asylum? 

279 
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— How kmgdfa) it take you to tmve! from l^countay of first a^^^ 
to the ^Pl^iset? 

— Did you have a itopovep? 

— Whatmeiaiaof trana^pcstatifmdi^ymiuse? 

~ What v&ce some of your experiences whai you traveied from the 
countiy of first aasrlnm to tl» ff i lHp p tti e ft? 
When did yovi come to the PEPC? 

— Ifowl<H:«dMittal»youtotra!V^fit03nMaiitlatot^ 

— What time d&l you leadi the FRPC? 

4. mawtwod^cmnsoiitisebond: 1) aiMli»d« iiidjk:aiiig travel time from 
one iK^t to anolto (li^ !M>int ^ native country, 2iid point bei^ 
countxy of first a«yhtm, Sid point b^tg the FhiHpiMaes). 2) a distanoe line 
indH»tiRi dMance betwe^ tiuMe points. 

1) • • • CHme) 

VN THAI PHILS. 

2) • ^m—^ — • (Distance) 

VN THAI PHILS 

Teacher points fir^ to the dktanoe Une, showing the x^ativ^ smaQ distnice 
between the native coimtxy and the country of first asylum and the relative]^ 
longer distance between the countiy of first i^hun and the RiO^ines. 

Teadber thmi points to timeihie. showing the long timeline betwe^ the iMm 
countiy and country of first asyhun^ and short timeline between the country 
of first a^hun and the !%il^ines. ^lain that the lengdi of thne it tak^ 
a person to go from one plai^ to another diepeadM on txms^pcHrtatkm used. 

Teach^ asks students: 

— wliat various means of tranqK>ftation these are, 

— whatmeansof tran^ortotion they will take when they goto 

— if they know how long it wiU take them to rei»h the U.S. 

5. Referring to the world map, teacher states i^(^;»oximate torvel tin^ from the 
PRFC to MffixUa,tise PEFC to San FrsiK^isco/Oakland (be <»refiil to nentifm 
pos^ble stopov^, etc.) Tmckei ^len pc^ts at U.S.A. on map and tells 
students approbate flying time and driving time from ot^ part of the U.S. 
(WEST) totheoth«(lA^)togivestud^tsanideaof thesizeof tbeU.S. 
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INTEGRATED CURRICULUM - UEVEl 1 



TOPIC: TRANSPORTATION (]) 



BATAAN- REVISED JAN. 1983 



»3. 

90 



ERIC 



NATIVe LANGUAGi 



E $ L 



competency: 

4«1 IMiifl ntiiptj dMSfyM lUfliiiQii in mflii md i&m (tMY* frofs ratiim 
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PRPC 
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C. Trampo^ 
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APPLICATION 



competemcy: 
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LISTENING 
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SPEAKING 
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NOTES 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Adivhies Guide 



TOPIC AREA: COMMUNICATION 
CONTENT STANDARD: 9 
SUBMITTED BY: Maria Luisa Mundo, IP staff 
SITE: Bataan 



IP Topic Ax«a: COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS (2) Level: A Integrated 

I. COMPETENCY: Describe Communication Media (IP 8.1) 

OBJECTIVES: Students wiU be able to 

— Describe communication media in the native countiy. 

Compare and contrast communication media in the native countiy and PRPC. 
~- Describe how news is relayed in relation to distance (using map as reference). 

— Describe availability of telephones in the native countiy, PRPC, and U.S. 

II. MATERIALS: Map of students' native country 

Map of U.S. 

III. ACTIVITIES: 

1. Teacher shows map of Cambodia pointing to the key cities such as Battambang 
and Phnora Penh. 

Ask two students where they are from. 
Locate on the map. 

2. Role play: Choose students to represent one family in Battambang and one in 
Phnom Penh. Imagine we are in Cambodia right now. 

Silvoan (in Battambang) is getting married. She wants her uncle and aunt 

(in Phnom Penh) to come. How would she contact them? Students discuss how 

that news could be relayed and then role play the situation. 

Teacher asks: 

— How did Silvoan 's family relay the news? 

— Couldn't the father go by bus? 

Was it the most convenient thing for Silvoan 's family to do? 

3. Teacher continues with situational questions: 

In the PRPC, how does the Neighborfiood Leader communicate with the other 
residents? 

— Saroun has labor pains at midnight. What do you think her husband will do? 

4. Teacher shows map of the U.S.A., posting two figures — one in California and one 
in New York. 

How would these two communicate? Telephone, letter, telegram? (Show 
visuals.) 

— Could they also get news through the radio, television, newspapers? 
(Show visuals.) 



Brainstoming: 

— you have telephones in Cambodia? Wb^? 

— Have you ever used one? 

— In the PRPC, where can you Said one? 

— Hove you used it? When? 

— Axe tel^ones avaik^te in the U.S.A.? 

— Wbeie do you thinlc you can find telephones? 

Ask for fiir&er comments, questions. (If students cannot supply the answers to 
No. 3, tead»er do^ so, udng visufOs of various places.) 

Reviews: 
Numbers 0 — 9 

^ow me numb^ 5, etc. Point to number 9, etc. Practice reading 7 d^t numbers 
in preparation to dkUing. Teadier ^ows a dial on a visual. Further drill on the 
numbers on the d»l folloiK^. 

Phone equipment: 

a. Identify parts: dial/recehrer 

b. Usten 

c. Speak 

d. Hang up 

(Students dial until they feel comfortable with the equ^ment. Student dictates 
number (7 digit) while the other dials.) Students practice: 

1 . Pick up the phone. 

2. Listen 

3. Speak 

4. Hang up 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Activities Guide 



TOPIC AREA: EMPLOYMENT 
CONTENT STANDARD: 31, 70 
SUBMITTED BY : Integrated Program Staff 
SITE: Bataan 



IP Topic Area EMPLOYMENT I Level: A Integrated 

I. COMPETENCY: t^oril:^ concepts of work and own work eKpedence in native coun^, the 

PRPC and other refugee centers, and in the U.S. (See IP Curriculum 
for o^er employment competencies.) These activil^ focus on vrork 
and male-female rotes. (IP 12.1) 

U. MATERIALS: Manila ps^r and felt pens. 

Slides or pkitures of job sites. 

III. ACTIVITIES: 

1. Teacher asks students: Why do people work? 

As students re^ond, teacher draws %ures to represent students' responses. 

— In your family, who worked? 

— Were women ^pected to work? 

~ If yes, what types of work d&J women do? 

— What types of work did men do? 

— If women were not expected to work, what w&te women expected to do? 

— Who was responsible for earning the money in the family? 

— Who was re^onsibie for taking (aire of the children? 

— Who was responsible for building the house for the family? 

— Who cooked the food? 

— If a woman asked somelKKly dse to take c^ire of h&t children while she went 
to work, did people think she mm a bad wife and mother? 

— If a woman stay^ home and took care of hex childr^, without earning 
money or woridng outside, was she considered a good mother? 

— Who among you (women) here had jol» or worked in (n^ive country)? 

2. Teacher draws a chart with a dividing line. The left side may be for the man's role 
and responsibilities, etc. . . the other side for the woman's. Teacher draws male 
and female figtures above corre^nding spaces and reviews these. 
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— If women worked or h«l jobs that men did, did they get the same pay as the 
men? 

— Have yoiw roles and i«^nmbUities changed since you c«ne to the PRPC? How? 

— Do your husbands (or wives) feel comfortable (or uncomfortable) with new 
res^nsibili^ and new roles? 

— For example, how do your husbands (or wives) feel about you going to 
ESL/CO class? 

— Do your husbands (or wives) want you to study? 

3. Teacher shows slides on employment. 

People in the U.S.A. woA for ttie same reasons as you. 

As you saw from the dides, both men and women work in the U.S., and most jobs 
are not different for men and women. A man can woris as a cook, a woman can be 
an auto mechanic; a man can clean the hovm or the hotel, a woman can be a pilot. 
There are very few jobs in the United States that are exclusively for men or 
esclu^ely for winnen. 

In the U.S. many women woA. They want to be able to work and not just stay 
at home. 

Work enables many women to help aipport the family finandally. When women 
work, their husbands often ^are the job of taking care of the home and bringing up 
the children. 

When both the husband and wife work, thae is a real partnership between them. 
They divide the lesponsibilitjes of earning money, takhig care of the home, bringing 
up the children, and creating a good home life. 

Women also devetop talents and skiUa at work, and this ghres many women a feeling 
of confidence and security. When the woman worfis, she does not feel lost or 
abandoned if her husband leaves or loses his job. 

— Men, do you ttiink you will allow your wives to work? 

— Women, wiU you look for work, or would you rather stay at home in America? 

— Do you (women) want to work? Why? 

— What jobs woukJ you (women) want to get/have for example? 

4. Teacher describes the following atuation, uang visuals: 

Sok works at an JKitomobile factory. 

His wife, Nary, works at a factory producing amnsd firuit. 

Sok leaves the house at noon. His wife leaves earlier. She leaves at 8:00 a.m. 

They work at different tim^, on different shifts. One time Sok arrived home 

after working for 8 hours. He expected to find dimsar ready and the children all 

bathed and clean. Instead, he found a dirty bouse, dirty children, and no food 

on the table. 

Nary was in the bedroom sleeping. She was very tired firom work. 

Ask male students: — If you were Sok, what would you do? 

Ask female students: ~ Do you think Nary was justified in what she did. ~ 
If you were Nary, vrhat woiUd you have done? 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATK»<I CURRICULUM 



TOPIC AREA: SOCIAL ROL£S 
CON TENT STANDARD; 69 
SUBMrrmiBY: Integrated Program Staff 
SITE: Bataan 



IP Tq(Hc Ajcea: SOCIAL RELATI(»«SHIPS 1 Level: A Int^ted 



L COMPETENCY: Desoibe aqiects of living in a multihetlmic sodetjr. (IP 3.1) 

IL MATERIALS: Photoj^rsi^ of peofde ttim various etimic groi^M. 

BUay <^ Petsamone (See Attachment) 

m. AcrivmES: 

ACTIVITY A. 

1. T^ttdier introdui^ the l^^son by asking: 

— In your country, were all the people of the same ethnic group? 

~ Were there other ethnic groups? 
What were they? 

Did you know any Chinese/Hmong/Cham , etc.? 

— Were they very different from you? 

In what way« were they different firom you? 

— Did you find it easy or difficult to live with them? Why? 

~ Here at the PRPC, there are other ethnic groups. Can you name them? 
(Teachear takes note of comments for later discussion of the U.S. as a multi- 
ethnic society.) 

Do you find some advantage to living with other groups here at the PRPC? 
(friendship, understanding, business, etc.) 

2. Teacher explains: 

— In the United States, people come from many different ethnic groups. 
(Teacher can show photographs.) 

— You may find yourself living in n. commimity with Asians, Europeans, 
South Americans, Africans, etc. You may find that yours is the only Asian 
fa-nily in the whole community. 

— Communities and the people living in them differ from place to place. 

— Right now you are surrounded by people coming from the same country 
or ethnic group. Do you like this? Why? 
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Teach^ asks: 

— How do you think you would feeJ if y<H» tiw <»ily (Vietnamese/ 
Khmer/Lao) family in a certain area? 

— Being surrounded by oOierethnte groups, wouki you fed lonely/^ etc.? 
(Note oikm feelhigs mentioned by studraits in re^xmse to ^Pei^ding qu^ 
tion.) 

— Whai you are not among your own pe<^e, do you fed vary difter^t? 
Some peo{de fed I<mety and sad. But s<Mne peofde fed all ri|^t about this. 

— Peo{^ lo<Aing at you will alto think »evi^diffni^tl Whenyouaie 
new and diff^^t in a community, some pe^de may stare at you mid p&t- 
hi^ know ijery little about y«J. How do you think you will fed if pe<^ 
stare at you as you walk dbwn i3si6 street? 

ACTIVITY B. 

1. Tidier asks students to describe an American. How does an American look? 

If siudteits* re^xmses are suf6ci«at, teacl^ may simply draw ^<tents' coiKs^t 
of an Am^ictra based cm tiidr v^bd r^KHMCs. 

If v^bd response is dow in c<miing, tidier may try tl^ donative of asking 
the students (in smaQ iproups) to draw their ccmcej^ of an Amerk:^. 

Teacher discuss the drawing, echoing sfatdents' vsrbd drawn reiqfwnse, 
asking ccm^mation or darificaticai where necessary. 

2. Teacher then puts up chart with pictures of Amertoans fxom various ethnic 
grou{». 

— Where do you ttiink these pec^le come from? 

Tocher and stud^ts compare and coitxast some of the pictures on the chart 
with students* responses or drawinp. Tocher pointe out that not all Americans 
look alike. 

Americans may be short or tall, li^t <w dark haired, fair or dark skinned, etc. 
(Use relevant pictures to portray characteristics.) 

3. Teadier asks or explains: 

— Why do you think tiaere are so many different kinds of people in America? 

Many people have gone to America from differ^t i^untri^ fa* dif- 
ferent reasons. 

Many, like you, left their countries because of trouble at home like war, 
persecution, lack of £ceedom . . . etc. 

— Some went there to study or to learn new skills. 

— Some have gone to America looking tm better work or to ^cape the 
poverty in thtir country. 

People expect different things of America. 

— Looking at these pictures, can you recogaize some ethnic groups and tell 
me what t*iey are? 
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4. Using a waddmp, teacher exidaimtimtdiffar^tetfinkf^^ 
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^ You will find many Asaaxa (Vietnamese, Filipinos, Cambodians, .fopanese, 
Cfain^) here, ^ow western part of U.S. oo woidd im^ and State of CaH- 
fomia. 

You wm&tdmsiyl^irqpeanslm. Point to ^s««na part <^U.S.,trai^ 
momttentB from Europe to U.S. 

-« 1%^<rfteni»»l^tojliveinapla<»tiiatis8iiniIart^ 
home or aoisxiisyt 

— Does anyoi»h»e have a relate or a friend in Caiif<^da? 

— Wh;- do you liiink your r^tive or your friaid prefers to live in CaUf(»^ 
(Teacto confinm and disoisies r^Hai8i». S<sne r^^NHises to tiiis questiim 
maybe; 1li«e are many jobs available there. His warm ttiae.tiieze are 
many olim Asians ftoe, they have retetivai there.) 

— ^y<Hi see, immi^rante or refui^ from oih^ country go to Amoica 
hiHHng f<»r a better Uf^, »miethnes look a ptece ^ is like tii^ 
h<Hne. Butsomelivein jdac«iv«y diffmitfrfan their dd homes because 
they fmd good jobs, low cost hcH»ii^ m for o&er reasons. 

ACTIVITY C. 

1 . BacKgroond InfotmatifHi ; The f oUowir 4 are some points tlw teadier may want 
to discus wi^ the s^kteats. Tliese are si^iations ^ refu|^ may iSnd, d^end* 
ing on where l^ey re%^, conditions tiiere, their langu^ sUlls, etc 
The^ are not ne<^HS»ril^ sittratlons tfa^t i^ey will have to face. 

A. Disadvantaged, low-inccwae groups hi the U.S. scm^thnes resent the aid 
given by ^e U.S. government to refugee. Sometimes this resentment is 
expressed in acts of hostility towards tetngB^t e.g., fi^ts, threats. 

B. Sometime refills, being unfamiliar wiiii some ethnic groups, are afraid of 
these groupu is oftiaa mistaken as {g#Klic». 

C. The a|q}arent clannishne^ of minori^ (their pref^ence for living close to 
and deaUng with others of thehf gjmsp) msy result in making no effort to 
reach out to other ethnic groups. This wiD str^igthen ties within the minor- 
ity group, but may alienate other grmiips. 

2. Materials: Story of Petsamore (Attached) 

3. Teacher tells class they are gcHng to talk about some things that could happen 
to them in a new country where other people don't know about them and then- 
culture, and where they may not be aWe to communicate. Teacher reads the 
story of Peteamone. (Attached). 

4. Teadher asks the following guide questions: 

— Why were Petsamone and Mr. Smith « Tested? 

— Why didn t Mr. Smitti like Petsamone? 

— Why did Petsamone work so hard? 

— Why didn the talk with other workere? 

— How could fhe fight have been prevented or avoided? 

^ Can you imagine yoursehres in the situation of Petsamone? 

Do you think r'hat happened to Petsamone could happen to you? 
9^ 293 
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5. Teadber summarizes: 



— When you go to a new country, «ime pimple msy not undmstand what you say 
OT why you do ttie things you do. 

— It may also happ^ that you axe not able to understand what other people 
say or why they do fbe things ^y do. 

It ss vrhm people do not understand each otilier that dif£[c\ilt^ or trout^es 
result. 

Allow time for students to react and ask questicms. 
ACTIVITY D. 

1. Note: As students re^nd, 1»ach» discusses each individual answer. Keep the 
discussion brief. The main puxp<Me of this exercise » to encourage students 

to imagine what the U.S. is like and to b^gin blinking about ^^t their lifestyle 
will be like there. The aim is for students to be moxe consdous of their culture 
and to confr<mt tibe fact that they may have to diange in some ways. The teadbier 
cannot predict these changes or how l^iey wiU hiqi^pen. 

2. Teadier tapes lange psg>er on board and asks students: (Teacher can list or sketch 
responses.) 

— Which ceremonfes, practices and rituals that you performed in your native 
country do you continue to do here at the PRPC (religious ceremonies, 
feasts, etc.)? 

— What other iu;tivities that you used to do do you continue to do here at the 
PRPC? (cooWng, planting, etc.) 

— Do you think you will be able to continue to do these things when you are 
in America? 

Teacher should not confirm or negate; the purpose of this exercise ^ merely to start 
students thinking about the U.S. Theze are no "correct" answers hew; )i»flection 
on the question is the objective/intention. If students discuss among themselves, 
it is fme. 

— What about dress/clottiing/food? Do you think you can continue to wear 
the clothes you are wearing now? Can you eat the same kind of food? 

— What practices of the native country would you like to retain in America? 
(e.g., your clothes, the food you eat, your religion) 

3. Teacher summarizes: 

— You may have practices which are not done or understood in America. You 
may find yourself changing some of these practices and adopting American 
ways. Some of you wiU adopt fewer American ways and hold on to your 
old ways. 

— Your children, however, will probably change faster than you and become 
more "American." You will have to make a decision whether you are going 
to teach them (Khmer, Lao, Vietnamese, etc.) ways or let them follow 
American ways. 
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ATTACHMENT 



PETSAMONE*S STORY 

Thkis^stosy c^Petmn^ne. P^tsamoQe is a r^ugee frma Laos. Heani^in 
Aroetica one mmxih and now he Is wcHiddiig at an autimiobik factory. 

His job is wc^kkig an »i«nbiy Una, putyi^ doms on Gsra. 

Last week lie was anesled for fii^ting wi^ Mr. Smith, a oo-w«^ 
the factory. 

When Petsamone was intenriewe<l« he h»] to talk tfanni^ an intezj^eter, because 
he did not know enou|^ En^ish to cqpimunicate directiiy. 

Petsamoi» ixM tiie interviewer that the job at the automobile lactoxy was his 
jSrst Job. He got the job vhUh the hdp of hs s^ooaot and his boss and he was 
grateful to fkem. 

So he w(»rked v«cy hard. He was the fixst psrson to come in the mmning 
and the last to leave in ihe aftemooi. Petsamoiw said Mr. Smith kept on 
botherix^ him about his wi»rk habits. 

When Mr. Smith was asked about tho, Mr. Smith said that Petsamcme was 
trying too hard to please the b<Ms. Mr. Smith said that Petsmnone would not take 
a coffee break and diat with the othor workers. Instead he just kept on working. 
Mr. Smith said Petsamcme never talked with other workers and did not smile 
at them either. 

One aftemomi, Mr. SwaMi md otiier workoss started tsw^ Pe^amime 
and caUed him names. Petuunone i^t angiy and hit Mr. Smith, and the two 
of them ware arrested. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Training Guides 



This ;iart of the manual is divided into four sections: 

Staff Development p, 300 

Tei^in^ Techniques p. 317 

Review p. 327 

Use of Re^urc^ Materials p* 343 

Training is an integral part of the Intensive Program, Some of the materials here were 
developed specifically for use in teacher training. Others were originally developed for use 
in the classroom. The latter are inchided here good examples of the application of 
various CO teaching techniques. Included here is one site's plan for training and staff 
development. 



Staff Pevelopment encompasses a numbcor of concerns from pre*service and in-service 
training to preparation for the next job. Included hei^ are some of the activiU^ which have 
been used at the sites. 



Teaching Techniq ues for CO include a number of wi^ys of involving the students 
in the leammg process. Those found here emphasize the need to help students identify 
with the roles they will find themselves taking in their new lives in the U.S. 

i^ gyigw is a cat^ory receiving more emphasis in CO since it is an opportunity not only 
to check for understanding but to evaluate tecu^hing. The activities included here present ways 
to gain new perspectives and int^rate several topics at once. Since review can an 
important focus for training, sample lessons have been included in this part of the manual. 

Vse of Resource Materials includes activities designed to aid students in becoming self- 
sufficient learners. Thorn here help teachers pre^nt the materials which are distributed 
to students in CO classes. 
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— Activiiiet (how can you teach 


methodology, tevel 




thiatoKSon?) and alternatives 


i4>pfoprkiteness 




Clarification of vah:^ and 


^ In de«^<^^ future 


CONTEW 


attitudes. 


t^idter training plan, 

what will be the 

csnltcsria 
Balancing tochers* and 

tfgQidatora* need 
™ Exoerienced vt. ineitoer* 

ienced teachen 
*^ Meetina individual needs 
— Curriculum! nracticalitv 

what to teach? 




Each teacher is observed one 


Time: sdieduling of 




time par week or ^ period 


f^back (when, how long) 


z 


two tiisM^ p€^ week 


Time: other program 


— Amount of observation time 


demimds interfere with 


d^pencb upon tesurher's nee<to 


observaUons 


^^ 


— Slide show ^observation, several 


Conbnscts with teachers: 


FEED 


times p« c,^ 'le 


what does a teacher 


— Co-supervisoif, * igethe 


need? 


tellers they observe every 


Alternatives to obs^vations 




three months 
— Video used 
No form used 






Cyde ^art-up workshops by 


— Balancing needs of 






termers anu uransiavors 




^ Special teach^ and translator 


^ Professional vs, pi>ra- 


'J 


wojdcshi^ 


professional skii^ 




^ Dai^ 2 hour i^ssions with 


of translators 




teach^ 


(implications) 




— T^M^ers kxeet with translators 


Teacher's role in aide 


H 


daily for 3u min* to plan 


trainin'^ 




lessons 






— Offi<^ aide training by senior 






teachers 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Traiiiing Guides 



TOPI C ARE A: STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
SUBMITTED BY: Connie Woodbeny and Cindy Bums 
SITE: numat Nilkhom 



EXPLORING YOUR NEW SURROUNDINGS 
L Phanat Nikhom Town Drop Off 

A. OBJECiiVE: To acquaint t^chars with th^ n«w environment (the town of 

Hianat Nikhotn), to introduce them to experi^t^ l»aroing, 
and to hare teach^ undeistand some of the feelii^ refuige^ 
will have as tii^ land in the U.S A. 

B. ACTIVITY : Go by yourself or with another new teacher and find the answers 

to the following quesdons. You may use any method you like. 
Take no more than 3 hours. 

1 . What religious fadlities are there in 1^ town? 

2. What kinds of ^can^rtation are available a) within town 

b) going out of town 

3. What different recreational facilities are there in town? 

4. What kinds of health facilities are there? 

6. What do most of the local i^ple do for jobs? 

6. What kinds of housing are there and what are the dif :irent phces? 

7 . What ethnic groups live in t^is area? 

8. What L the difference between tiie old and the new markets? 

9. How do j^e local people feel about the refi^ee camp, the refugees and the 
refugee workers? 

1 0. Draw a map of Phanat Nikhom. 

C. FOLLOW^P DISCUSSION 

1. How did yOu find out the information? 

2. Was it an effective way to gather this information? 

3. How does it feel to be in a new town? 

4. How does your informntion compare with information gathered by others? 

5. Are any of these feelings similar to what a refupe will feel? 

6. What have you learned today? 
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U. Mianat Nikhom Refugee Camp Drop Off 

A. OBJECTIVE: To familiarize new teachm with the refugee caocq) 

6. PROCEDURE: New teidi^ aiioold go arouiwi in small ffXiVps said answer 

tbe following qu^lsions: 

1. Your impxes^ons of ^ child (»fe faisility. 

2. What are the responsibilities of the Administrative Assistant? 

3. What are tke resqponsibilities of the Teacher's Aide Coordinator? 

4. What are the re^onsibilities of the A^stant Program Manager? 
6. Wh^ do teadhers go to the above peopte? 

6. Where am t&^&es go to eat? 

7. What are the iKnmdaxies for wh^ tiie refuge mey or may not go? 

8. List the names of 7 voluntary organizatiom in the cainp« and what they do. 

9. Where is ^e video room locate? 

10. In looking at title classrooms ythait do ym think m^t be some 
of llieir problems/assets? 

1 1 . What are Uie different ethnic groups in camp? 

12. What is the deference between transit and holding? 

13. How many people live in the houses? 

14. To which countries are the rei^ees ui Phanat Nikhom camp going? 

15. What different facilities axe there for refugee who become ill? 

16. What are your overall impressions of the camp? 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Tfaining Guides 



TOPIC AREA: STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
SUBMITTED BY: Connie Woodbewy 
SITE: Phanat Nikhom 



DEVELOPING EMPATHY FOR REFUGEES 

I. OBJECTIVE: To develop empathy /compassion for the refugees. 

To ^ to be in toudi with how the refii^es fed about studying CO 
and how to make t^e class even more effective for them. 

II. MATERIALS: Three newsprints, masking t^, and felt pens. Paper for teachers to write 

comments to themselves. 

III. ACTIVITY; 

VimaUzation - sit in a relaxed position, dose your ey^ breathe deeply in and out 
four times, in ... . out, in ... . out, in ... . out .... 

Now imiE^e tilie Hianat Nikhom refuge can:^, imagine yourself a refugee in the 
camp. Imagine what your house looks like, imagine how to cook your food, 
imagine where you sit to eat your supper. . . when it gets dark. It's n^ttime, time to 
go to steep. In^igine what you think about as you are lying down, just before you go to 
sleep. . . Imagine what you think about when you wake up in tiie m<miiug. . . Ima^ne 
waiting in Une at the post office for a letter from your relaUv^ hi a tiiirdcmmtxy . . . 
Imagine ytnuself in a Consortmm Oiltural Ori^atation claa. You axe waiting for your 
teach« to come. Here's ymir teacher. How do you feel about hhn/her? What do 
you hope to learn? In 4 cmiple of minu^ you <^ opcsi your ^es. First, just imagine 
yourself a refugee a little bit longer. Okfgr . . . now apm your eyes. What kinds of 
feelings did you have? Write down some of your thou^ts and feelings as you did the 
visualization. How did you feel about your CO teacher? 

IV. FOLLOW-UP: 

1. Try to think from the refugee's point of view. What makes a good Cultural 
Orientation teacher of refugees. (BRAINSTORM) 

2. Discuss each point. How does the teacher do this? 

3. EACH person writ^ down on a piece of paper something they personally would like 
to improve in tiieir work with refugees, something they feel will make them a better 
teacher and more effective with the refuses. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Tiaiiiing Guid^ 



TOPIC AREA: STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
SUBMITTED BY : Cotink Woodbeny 
SITE: Kianat NUdjom. 
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QUALITIES OF AN EFFECTIVE CO IBACHER 

I. OBJECTIVE: To id«itify tesc^eis' opimons and feelings about the qimEtie^ 

effective CX3 teach«r. 

U. MATERULS: New^rint, masking tape, felt pern. 

in. ACTIVITY : Ask teachere to break into small groups of no more than 3 or 4 people. 

Have them brainstorm a list of "Things to Do to Be an Effective 
CO Teacher". 

IV. PROCESSING: 

1. Put up the lists and compare them. As a group, discuss: 

V\^ich of the things that you have listed do you feel are the most important? 
Why? 

Select one or two items on the list and describe the experience that led you to 
feel this was important for a CO teacher to do or to know. 

What thinp do you feel you do weU? What would you like to do better? 

2. Type up the lists and give them to teachers for reference. In2or3monUi8 
puU out the lists and look at them again with the group. The following Ust is an example 
of what can come out of this training: 

Thin^ to Do to Be an Effective CO Teacher 

1. Be well prepared for class. Know what you're talking about. Think ahead. 

2. Make eye contact. Smile. Show a personal interest in your students. Relax. 
Be p^ent. 

3. Know something about yoiur students' language, culture, customs and 
tastes. t«am some more, heaxn to say their names correctly. 

4. Be a good role model Dress properly. Be on time. 

5. Treat your students as adults. Speak carefully. Respect their ideas. 
Dont scold or get angry. Don't say 'That's wrong!" 

6. Get each class off to a good start. Keep the pace up -~ lively but not ruined. 
Move around the classroom. Speak loudly and clearly. Be energetic (even if you 
don't feel it, fake it!). 

7. Talk about thinp your students know, e.g., their backgrounds, skills, 
things they have done before and can relate with confidence. 
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8. Give accurate iBfonnatlon and facts. TeH anecdotes, personal experteic^, 
stories, and jokes that telate to the «xb^. 

9. Have a variety of teadiing techniques at your di^iosaL Be flexible. Ifwie 
doesn't wo^ tiy ano<a&^. In of faihtte, look to yourself 

before you put ttie blame on ^e students. Be creative. Dontgiveup. 

10. Provide leadewh^ if ai«e is a proWem and students need your help. Bean 
active listener. I^ow y<»ir^d«iite alternative ways to sohreiaobJems 
and make dedsiocis. Give ^)od v»hkh» f<^ your dedbiitms. 

11. Beagood&kcili^r. Askques^ns. ^ocourai^ pe<^ to q>eak up. 
Know wh«a to express an o{anion and ^^bm to stay neutral 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Tmtntng Guid^ 



TOPIC AREA: STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
SUBMITT^ 1Y: Jon Cefkin and Contue WoodbOTy 
SITE: t*, t Nikhom 



CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 

I. OBJECTIVE: To get some new ideas for solving classroom pioblems (other than 

teac^ung techniques and CO information) . 

n. MATERIALS: Large room, 2-4 small rooms (depending on number of groups you break 

into) new^rint, felt pens, pBpet and pens . 

III. ACTIVITY: 

1« Introduce the purpose of the exercise. 



2. Each person writ^ down his/her two most pressit^ problems. 

3« All problems are recorded on the newsprint The group selects the 3 or 4 most 
pressing problems (depending on how many small groups you will divide into). 
Use **cliq>athon" or vote on some interesting way to decide. Divide into 3 or 
4 groups. Each group is ghren one of the problems that was mc^ pressing. 
First each person writes down five w^s he/she has dealt with or could deal with the 
problem that his/h^ group was given. The group ^ares their ideas and records 
ten possible ways of dealing with the problems. They select one (the b^) and 
prepare a role play to illustrate the problem and the one way of dealing with it 
that they deem most effective. (30 minuti^ in the groups) Role plays are pre- 
sented to the large group along with the list of ten possible ^lutions* 

Wrap-up by looking at how teachers could try to implement these solutions. 
Decide which new ideas to try, 

1. The following is a list of problems that teachers identified as recurring in the 
classroom: 

Sleepy students . 
Sleepy teacher. 

Heat (makes people drowsy and inattentive). 
Clas«arooms are too small for the number of students. 
Electricity goes off frequently. 
Babies in the classroom . 

Young children inside and outside the classroom . 

Cla^ooms are dusty and dirty. 

Rain. 

Not enou^ tables; chairs are often broken . 
Some students tend to dominate discui^ion . 
Difficult to keep attention focused . 

Teacher aide doesn^t always translate students' questions and comments, 

but rather answers them him^lf . 
Older students are very passive, uninterested in learning . 
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2. The following is a list of posMble solutions that teachers came up with 
to deal with the heat-related problem of sleepiness in the clasaoom : 

Tate al»«ak . 

Do some simple stretching exercise . 

Hay a short, »:tive game. 

Get up and sing some songs. 

Get some water or soft drinks for the stud^its . 

Do show-^'teU mid ask the sleeps students to do something . 

Reanrange the classroom . 

Pa» out some •*T%|er Balm" (eucalyptus/mentaiol oil). 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Training Guides 



TOPIC AREA: STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
SUBMITTED BY: Connie Woodbeiry 
SITE: Phanat Nilshom 
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SKILLS DEVELOPED BY CO TEACHERS 

I. OBJECTIVE: To look at what the experience at The Consortium has meant to the 

teacher. 

To discuss what the experience will mean in the future. 
To assess ideas for preparing a resume. 

IT. INTRODUCTION: 

In time of tramition, one may feel uncomfortable and anxious atx)ut a change, 
unsure and afraid. WhatwiHIdo? How willl survive? Can I find another job? 
What have I learned here that I can use in another job? Althou^ it's a time of transition 
and things are changing, you're stiU teaching but thinking about what to pack, still teach- 
ing but thinking about how to apply for a job and what to do next. 

It's a good time to take a step back from what's hs^pening and ask yourself some 
questions. Here are some exercises that have been helpful to other people 
in thinking about what ^eir skills are and what they enjoy doing. 

ni. AaivrriES: 

1. Ask: What is the one thing you feel you've learned working at the Consortium? 
(skills, ideas, thoughts, whatever about yourself, humanity, education, etc.) 
(Take 3 minutes) 

2. Put each person's ideas on 1^ board and discus freely for about 30 minutes. 

3. Next make a list of the 15 things you enjoy, really enjoy, doing. Now put an F or M 
next to things you feel your Mother or Father would be happy to see on your list. 
Place either the letter P or A next to each item. P is items you prefer to do with 
people and A for items you prefer to do alone. Put a 5 beside anything you've listed 
which would not iiave been on your list 5 years ago. Finally go down the list and 
indicate the date when you last did it. 

4. Next divide into small groups ( 2 or 3) and answer the following questions: 

~ Did I learn something new about myself? 

— Are there some things I am pleased with on the list? 

— Is there anything I'd Uke to chan^? How mij^t I change it? 

— Are there some things I'd like to do but haven't done lately? 
Why? What can I do about ^is? 

5. Now in the large group, talk about what the next step is. (Brainstorm skills, 
write resume, contact people, evaluate more, etc. or just start looking for a job 
and see which one looks like the one you want.jjp ^ ^. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Training Guides 



TOPIC AREA: STAFF EVALUATION 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SITE: Galang 



EVALUATION FORMS 



1. OBJECTIVE: To evaluate clas^oom tesu^hing. 

II. INTRODUCTION : Hiis training guide consists of three evaluation forms to be 

completed by the supervisor or the teacher (attached). 
Hie different fonns compare and contr^t different perspec- 
tives of the classroom depending on who makes the evalu- 
ation. 

III. ACTIVITIES: 

Classroom Evaluation Questionnaire. 

This form can be completed by the aipervisor. Pexhsyps more effective 
results can be seen by having fellow teachere evaluate each other. 

End of Cycle Teacher Evaluation Form. 

'This form has parts which are to be completed by both the teacher and the 
supervisor. It focu^s on training and classroom responsibilities of the 
teacher. 

End of Cycle Report. 

This form is to be completed by teachers. It allows them to give formal 
feedback on a regular basis. They evaluate program- wide concerns including 
curriculum, teacher training, use of audio-visual aids and materials, and 
testing. 
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ATTACHMENT I 
CLASSRO(»i EVAJLUATTON QUESTIONNAIRE 



TEACHERS NAME: 
EVALUATOR: 



INSTRUCTOR-LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 



1, Speaks with: 

« normal volume 

natuml tatonatton 

. nonnal rate 

2. Giradear: 

^ dsi^cUons 

explanationa 

. by teacher 

toliciti self cOCTection 

, solicits peer correction 

4. Reinforces cmrect floitfwera 

5« Varies: 

pace 

. .activities 

6. Maintains control: 
__ditect!y 
indirectly 

7. Projects: 

rapport 

humor 

. flexibility 

enthusiasm 

^confidence 

B, Umgua^: 

„clear 

, confusing 

9. Gestures; 

encourage 
inhibit 

10. Listens: 
___supportively 
...^.inattentively 

1 1 . Interacts with students: 

individually 
_as a group 

1 2 . Facilitates student independence : 



Fre* 
qij^tiy 


times 




Give specifics 
if i^{SKipriate 








. — — 
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If so, hew 

if no, why not? 



13. Percentage of time spent talking: 



75% 



50^ 



25?. 
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ATTACHMENT 2 
END OF CYCLE TEACHER EVALUATION FORM 



NAME 

SUPERVISOR 
CYCLE 



CONTACT HOURS 



ERIC 



LESSON PREPARATION 

1. Do your lessons show adequate planning and oxganiza- 
tion? 

2. Are the exercises in your lessons biiilt around language 
skills and situations using real English? 

3 . Do you use review, testing and evaluation? 

4. Are your lessons appropriate to the level taught? 

5. Do you experiment with new activities and techniques? 

LESSON PRESENTATION 

6. Are your lessons student-centered; is there a muiimum 
of teacher talk? 

7. Di> you experiment with grouping (pairs, small groups, 
whole class)? 

8. Are your directions and gestures clear, loud enough and 
appropriatf to the level and situation? 

9. Is your manner of presentation encouraging and non- 
threatening? 

10. Do you give each student equal opportunity to parti- 
oipatf in class? 

CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

11 Do you experiment with various desk arrangements to 
enhance learning and social interaction? 

12. Do you respond appropriately to the needs of indi- 
viduals? 

13. Do you limit the amount of Vietnamese spoken in your 
class? 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

14. Do you accept responsibility when called upon either 
by your coUeagues or supervising teacher? 

15. Are you open to feedback given by supervising teachere 
and colleagues? 

MISCELLANEOUS 

16. Do you begin and end each class on time? 

17. Are you on time for staff development se^ions? 

18. Are you accurate and punctual with necessary forms 
and information? 
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Have improved 


Am improving 


Need help 


No 





















































SUPERVISOR'S COMM04TS 



TEACHER'S REMARKS 

What were the thxee most positive a^)ects of youi teaching/ 
teacher tzaining in the previous cyde? 



What weie the tiuee m<^ difficult aspects ot the last cycle? 



What tliree objectives do you have for the next cycle? 



How are you going to meet them? 



ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 



TEACHER'S SIGNATURE ^ 
SUPERVISOR'S SIGNATURE 
COORDINATOR'S SIGNATURE 
DATE 



ATTACHMENT 3 
END OF CYCLE REPORT 



DESCRIPTION OF CLASS 
Ethnu; make^ip 

^ A«B 

— Level 

— Ratio of mm to women 
CURRICULUM 

^ Commit on i^p^ro{»iaten^ for your level 

— What was good about it? 

~ What did you feel was lacking? 

— Suggested revision 

METHODS/TECHNIQUES 

— What methods/techniques did you use in class? 

— Which were most effective? 

— What areas of your teaching need new approiwhes ~ t«:hnique, etc.? 

TEACHER TRAINING/OBSERVATION 

— What did you team? (Please be ^lecific) In regular 
sessions? In CO se^ons? 

— What did you use in class as a result of the training? 

— What could be added to teach^ training? 

— Was observation helpful? Why? Why not? 

— Were feedback sessions with the master teacher helpful? 
Why? Why not? 

— How could they be more benel^al? 

— Was peer t^K*ing effect? Micro-teanhing? Team teaching? 



VISUAL AIDS 

— How often do you ask artists to make a visual aid? 

— What kinds of visual aids did you use? How? How often? 
In what siUiations? 

— What kinds of visual aids did you produce? 

— Did you have the artists make copies? 

— Were there adequate vibuals available? 

AIDES 

— Did you have one? If so, how was he/she used? 

— How could tbsy be more effectively util^ed? 

— How often ^ould they attend tcadier trainmg? 

TESTING AND EVALUATION 

— What means dM you use for evaluating students? 

— Did you do r^ular testing? If so, pleaK describe. 
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MATERIALS 

— What mateiials did you produce? Please list. 

— What materials axe ]8ekkig?Refmu^ 

— Howcanditfmitcgrf^t^^Hm^iare'tii^materialt? 

SUGGESTIONS AND GOALS FOR NEXT CVCIM 



2^ . 
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CULTURAL (HUENTATKH4 CURRICULUM 
Training Guides 



TOPIC AREA: TEACHING TECHNIQUES 

SUBMITTEf) BY: Jon Cefldn, Tuiee Phoc^om, Court Rotdnson, msbml Flanapn 
SITE: PhanatNildMMn 



ROLE PLAY 

I. OBJECTIVE: To determine the characteristics of effective role pl^, and to explore 

its uses as a tesM^i^ tecbniqtm. 

To exfwiiiie^edimctimes in using role plays with A/B students 
(ptttictaaxlsr hiUtribe stiMtents), and to identify possible wasrs to overcome 
these difHculties, sudi as the use of pantomin^. 

(Note: This training can l>e used with new teachers, teacher aides or even as a review 
for more experienced te»dbers.) 

II. MATERIALS : Newsprint, felt pens, po^ibly small props for the role play , 

III. ACTIVITY: 

1 . Trainer briefly discttsses the objectives of the session m stated above. 

2. Trainer presents an idea for a role play, gives people time.to think about the 
characters, Uien adks several volunteers £rom the group to demonstrate the role phxy. 
The simpler the better in this case. An example vrould be a refugee meeting his or 
her ^pon^r for the first time. 

3. Take a few minutes to "coach" the players. Provide them with a few dramirtic points 
about their characters, e.g., sponsor is excited, has never sponsored a refugee before, 
wants to make a good first impression, but is nervous about the langu^e bmie^; 
the refugee is also quite n^ous and eager to make a good impr^on. 

4. Add a small dramatic "twist" or tension to the role play. The ^nsor wants to take 
the refugee to a welcoming luncheon in his/her honor. The reftlgee just wants 

to lie dovm and sleep for a while. (Neither of the players ^ould be tokl of the 
other's oojective. These should come out in the role play itself.) 

6. Brief the others in the ^up on thdr role as observers. They should watch and listen 
closed, observe body language, and try to dis<^m what the refugee wants and what 
the spon^^r wants. 

6. Do the rote play. Stop it when it has reiu:hed some kind of a resolution (even if only 
partial). The role play should last no more than 2 • 3 minutes. 

7. Trainer then asks the observers: What did you see? What did the refugee want? 
What was his/her s^tegy? What did the sponsor want? etc. Allow observers to ask 
qu^ons of the characters while they are still in role. 

8. Then ask each of ihe role players to discuss their feelings about what just took place: 
What did you do? Was it working? etc. 



9. Trainer Oseo^ back to thAObi^^iiidat^ What was i^ohred, K aaytiitog? 
mat niight you have done cUftoatiy? (At 1^ point, discussioa will be Ukely 
to move liom tiie ^wci^ of tl^ rote play to ^aefilisatioiii about it. )* 

10. Trains ^ asks the gt«»iqE> to aaalsr^ the it^ that have Just oec^^ 
and proo^iiiga xote Hie foBowii^ points should emeige: 

a. SstalMeiHitext. 

b. Shttre §oite ttud iri^ectives , 

c. Piesasttheideafi»rarf^!^mdaskfi»voIunte6i8. 

d. Give out ni]^i»d**coai!fa**^ptoy^. 

e. Give obienr^n their guidelines . 

t Set tiie scaie, ittoatif^ any props to be used . 

g. B^iin tiM role ptaQr. 

h. Stop the rote pbQr. 

i. Process the role 

11. Askthegroiiptobsain^oimalistofdiaracteristics of an effective role 
Some of tite ikteas thi^ migfat mncose inchide: 

a. Short, pi^y t dramatic . 

b. Potratibsl for c(Katxasting vahi^ . 

c. Eoles^iouM be bdievable; play«i should be abte to project thc^ own values 
and expexleiK^. 

d. Immediacy, relevance . 

e. B^cinnlng, micUlte and the potential for an ending . 

f. Dfi»dgned for a particular audience. 

g. Salami between realign and sate distaiKM. 

12. Brainstorm a list of adva- *''«ea and disadvanta^ of using role plays with 
A/B stud^ts. 

A Advantages: 

Active and stimulating. 

OwH)rtuaity to demon^rate skills, knowledge semI to expr^ feelings, valu^ . 
Usually entettaining. 

Players can express real feelings while "bkUng" behind a role . 
Minimal set^p, preparation of malertels . 
Flexible de«gn . 

B. Disadvantages: 

Students are shy to participate . 
Observers axe son^times inattentive . 
Linguistic and cultural barrio . 
Not always taken seriously. 
Can tend to reinforce stereotypes , 
Can become too personal . 

♦Acknowledgeroents to James A.MaCaffrey, Ph.D., for recommending this 
sequence for pro«»sing a role play: 
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cukoiy hmtzibe) •taunts. Some tibat bmm bmi dw^opeA in Hiaaat Nfldioiii 
inchKki: 

a. Teacher imd/or teacher aide ihouitd demonstrate a role play befofe asking 
h. Good topkaindiutoftqieeti of viUafe life (rt^ tiiaa life in Ais^ica) and 

c. Titoextmt^«locoa(^tliei^eiBaiid|>xes«atgitii^in»totliao^^ 

d. Establi^tiieiKt^Chedtttst^and^diniK^cl^^ (sotfaatonly 
certain key eteimtt axe tofi to be imaginad and imptoviied). 

a. Keep f^ae^vitydiart (1545 minutes total for imitation aiidi^^ 

14. £^rainrtomifeasonawfayA/Bstu€teitsha«epiobtoni with role play. Disciu»the 
needlor**ttainin«**^levdstai^ttoiotepbQrcoiic^ts. Sugg^ beginning vnth 
pantcnnime. 

a. IVainer does ^nq>le pantomime. 

b. Kach participant does simple pantomime before group. 
Discuss chamctezistics of su^^ssful i^tomine. 

c. Teacher sad a^ plan simole pantomime/role play to be used in class and practice 
while txaining poup observes and v^somis with dteeussion. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Training Guides 



TOPIC AREA: TEACHING TECHNIQUES 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SITE: Phanat Nikhom 



USING A ROLE PLAY 

L OBJECTIVE: To be able to define, plan and use rote play. 

11. PROCEDURE: 

A. Have trainees consider this definition : Role play is a short classroom 

dramatisation of a situation which will help students vi^alke and practice 
inter-^personal communication. 

3. together or in groups, have trainees brainstorm about why role play might l>e 
a useful technique. Some su^estions could be that it's: 

Dramatic and encourages active involvement 
Sets stage for different viewpoints . 
Gives practice for real-life situations. 
Prepares for class discussion . 
Makes memorable impression . 

C. Planning is essential to keep attention. Have trainees discuss the following points 
and suggest others: 

1. Players must have clear idea of roles . 

2. Keep it short. 

3. Make only 1 or 2 major points. 

4. Maximize the dramatic . 

5. Keep dialogue brief. 

6. Make use of humor, strong emotions. 

7. Provide props for easy identification of roles (e^g., Hat, JBadge) . 

8. Prepare role plays with AT in advance. 

D. Many students are embarrassed to perform in front of class. Have trainees 
brainstorm ways to overcome shyness. Some preliminaiy classroom tasks 
might be: 

Introduce oneself . 

Hold a picture for class demonstration . 
Rearrange pictures in a story. 
Draw something . 
Act in non-verbal role . 
Describe a picture . 
Tell a story . 

Play a secondary role first . 
Practice as often as possible. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 




9. 
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E. Applying tiie technique in the CO classoom var^ JKKXording to class level 
and composition. Have tesine^ divide in groups, and select 3 situations: 

1 for low level non English ^leakers, 1 for b^hming and 1 for s^vanced En^i^ 
speakexs. Have them assi^ 2 or 3 roles for each situation tdentifsnN; the point 
that is to be made and how it is to be made. Some situations mi^t be: 

1. Late to work . 

2. Anoisy nei^bor. 

3. Out of gas. 

4. Sick on the bus. 

5. Apuxi^ snatchii^. 

6. There's a long line: you're in a hurry. 

F. Select 3 peopte to judge the performance of the role plays acfK>rding to the 
criteria established in C above. Have groups exchan^ role plays and 

act them out. 

G. Have panel comment on the role plays. 

H. Facilitator leads discussion on how the rote plays can be pro<»5S^. For those 
zole plays determined to be good examples, have trainees suggest questions 

to help teacher elicit class comments. Th^ could serve to compare cross^niltural 
differsnces between home country and U.S. and identify resettlement coping 
strategies. 
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CULTURAL ORIENT ATKH^ CURRICULUM 
Te»:hing Guides 



TOPIC AREA: TEACHING TECHNIQUES 
SUBMITTED BY: CO Staff 
SITE: Bataan 



PR(^L£M POSING 



I. OBJECTIVE: To identify social and emotional factors that my be barriers to students* 

leaning 

To make the curriculum mote leam^-centered and relevant. 
To develop a pxobl^'|K>sing approach in the daasroom 



n. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 



Problem-posing is an ideal approach for refugee students, the mi^ty of whom come from 
socio^onomic backgrounds and will have limited access to jobs and education in the 
U.S. They will oft«j face conflicts in thdr new society that teave them feeling vulnerable 
and inadequate. The cun^ctUum ^erefore, should encourage students to develop self- 
confidence and to use their cultural and pemtnal strengths to resobe problems in their 
liv^. 

To translate this philosophy into CO classroom practice, problem-posing involves a three 
stepproi^: 1) listening (or learning about students' culture and daily concerns); 2) 
dialogue (or codifying student concerm into lessons for discussion and language learn- 
ing); and 3) action (or bringing the dralogue to a resolution, i.e., talking about the 
changes students can make in their i^rsonal lives and communities). 

in. PROCEDURE: 



1 . The first stage of the problem-posing approsK^h begins with active listening and 
investigation. Teachers are encouraged to spend time with the refugees in their 
housing areas, observing and discu^ing with them their concerns or the source 
of conflicts in camp. 

For example, some of the issues that were identified by one group of tochers 
included: overcrowded housing; insufficient water; sanitation problems; long waits 
at the clinic; ethnic conflicts between groups; time strains caused by mandatory 
attendance of four hours of ESL/CO instruction, two hours of community work 
detail and family demands; the effects of changing family relationships and roles; 
and emotional trauma and anxiety caused by painful experiences of esc^ and 
fear of the loss of their own culture. 




The second stage of the problem-solving approach is translating issues into "codes" 
or concrete expresaons of the issu^ such as: a picture, photograph, story, role play, 
IHippet show, tape, song, etc. Because it is concrete and one step removed from 
actual experiences, students can project their own emotional and social res ponses 
into the code. 
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In small groups of 3 - 4» teadiers sdect an ismxe or source of conflict based on their 
observations and invest^itions and develop a code. A good code will 1) present a 
daily problem easily recognized by stud^ts, 2) contain the many sides of the 
problem, and 3) be open-ended, leadng the students to reflect on actions that are 
possible. 

Once the codw are developed, teadiers Inainstorm a qu^itming strategy, the tool 
for dialogue which toII aid in decoding the j«oblem. This begins by describing 
what is seen and how it i^^lks to the view«r*8 life. Why «ie problan exists and 
what can be done about it is thmi esplovBd. 

The following is an examine of a «xle dev^ped by teadbers in a Staining session, 
about changes in family rdotionships aiKi roles that refugee exp^^ce in camp. 
Because all reftigees must attend four^iour ESL/CX) classes, husbands must oft^ 
assume home re^xsnsibiU^ of child care, cooking and washing, etc. durii% the 
time that the wife is studying. The code b^w presents the husband's and wife's 
feelii^ about the ch«iges and a ques^oning s^t^ that would aid in decoding the 
problem for discussion purpose. 



1. Have students describe the content in the code: "What do you see? Who is 
the man? What's his nan^? What is he tiunking/saying? Where is he? 
Who is the woman? What is she doing? What is she thinking? ..." 

2. Ask students to define the problem(8); use questions about how the different 
characters in the story feel: "How does the woman feel about leaving her 
husband in the billet? How does she feel about studying? Is she happy, sad, 
worried? How does the husband fed when he's washing clothes? When he's 
taking care of the baby? When he's cooking? , . , 

3. Raise similar questions concerning the student's own lives: "Are you 
married? Do you have children? Is your husband taking care of them now? 

Is this the first time he's taken care of them? Dki he take care of them in Laos? 
Is he the same as this man? How ate you like this woman? How are you 
different? .. ." 

4 Encourage students to fit their personal experiences into the larger historicaJ, 
social, cultural perspective; ask "why" questions: "In your culture do men 
take care of chiklren? Is it difficult for men? Why is it difficult for men? 
Why is he taking care of them now? Where you come from, do women go t<j 
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school? Why or why not? Why is she going to school now? Is school important 
for men and women? ..." 



5. Encourage students to di^niss alternative and actitms to resolve ths c<mflict: 
*'Can men leam how to take case of children? In other cultures, do men take 
care of chMren? Can men learn to cook? When is it nectary for men to 
take care of the family? How can you help men to learn? ..." 

The answers to these and oliier questions will differ i^rom class to class. class 
may focus on various i^ues: men's cooking, the role of grandpar^ts, or the 
Importance of women *s education. 

To encourage f>tll partici^^on, t^tch^ should spend oiou^ time on the first 
two steps so everyone answers a d^criptive or feding questton. These simpler 
questions develop vocabulary and can be answered even by beginning students. 
The later, projective questions are difficult, but equally impor^t, 
for they allow students to di^over they are not alone in their pioWans; otiiers in the 
class may offer new ways to see the proUem or discuss their own ^tccesses 
in making changes. Step Five encourages positive steps for action, thou^ solutions 
may take a long time (even a lifetime). This i»oc^ is then^oie called "iHoblm- 
posing" and not **problem-sohdng," recc^nizing the c<Hnplexity of solutions for 
individuals and communities. After each discussion of the code, teacheis may 
evaluate whether to pursue the issue furtiier or choose a related <me. The curriculum 
and language learning are in constant evolution as teachers fadiion l^sons by listening 
to their students' responses. 

For beginning students, full discussions are in^iossible in En^ish, thou#i with the help 
of an AT, discussion in the native language is possible. One group of teach^ at the 
camp developed a beginning level code deleting the same situation of changing 
family relationships. They drew a picture of the wife waving goodbye to her husband 
who stands in front of the billet holding a baby. The diatogue acc<»npanying the 
picture was simple: 



Wife: *Take care of our baby." 
Husband: *Tlease come home right away." 
Wife : "I Tl come after cla^." 



Although the discussion would brt limited, the lesson evokes a daily concern, 
teaches family vocabulary, and provides group support for the issue. 

Another code developed at the camp examined the problem of insuffictent water. 
This written dialogue (at level D) enabled students to discover their 
own actions through the five-step questioning process, 

Nguyen: "What time is it?" 

Mai : "It's almost one o'clock. " 

Nguyen : "Is lunch ready? I 'm hungry after four hours of English class. " 

Mai: "I'm sorry, but I haven't cooked the rice yet." 

Nguyen: "Why not? You've been here all morning?" 

Mai: "I know, but there hasn't been any water since 7 a.m." 

Nguyen : "Why don't you ask our ne^bors for some water?" 

Mai: "I did. They don't have any either." 



The solution (or actions) for this code are not simple, but will require refugees 
and teachers to work together, using En^ish outside the cla^roora, throu^ the 
neighborhood a^ciations and camp administration. Problem-posing with lessons 
Uke this one provides the important link between language learned in the class- 
room and language used in the outside world. 
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As refu^ teach their resettlement country, problem-posing helj^ analyze and 
overcome difficult situations. By listening to their students, teachers can readily 
develop codes on unemployment, problems with social service bureaucracies, 
lack of translators at clinics, miscommunication between groups, etc. 

Adapted from Ms. Wallerstein's T«jachef Training Workshop on **Problem-Posing," Bataan, Philippines. 
1982. 

For ftuther reference see Imi&im OtUwv in ConfUet, Nina Walleistein, Massachusetts: Addision- 
Wet^ey Publishing Company, 1983. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
TrainmgGuk^ 



TOPIC AREA: REVIEW 

SUBMITTED BY: Piang}iu Somdechpsgon 

SITE: Phanat Nikhom 



A FISHING ROD OR A FISH 

L OBJECTIVE: Students wm be able to i^Iate the stoiy to the developi^ 

self-sui^d@Qcy. 

Studenl^ will see the relevance to topk^ in community services 
and i^ponsoxi^bup« 

IL ACTIVITIES: 

1. Draw pictures on the blackboaid or new^rint as you tell the following 
stoxy : 

A FIshfaig Rod or a Fish 

Boon was sailing hsqppily on the sea. Suddenly^ there was a big storm and an 
enormous wave wi^ed over his ^ boat. His tiny boat couldn't handle the wave, 
so it turned over. He had to swim hopelessly acro% the open sea. 

Fortunately, an island came into si^t and Boon immediately headed in its 
direction. He j5naUy reached the island and rested awhile on the b^ch. Later, 
he met somebody on the island who had a hut Hiere. sMmti was tired and hungry 
so the person gave him some food and let him stay in the hut« On the next d£^, 
the man again broui^t food for Boon to eat^ For several d^s after that, the man 
brought fish for Boon. Than one day he appeared with a fishing rod in his hand. 
He gave the rod to Boon. 

2. Ask such questions as: 

1. ^^liat do you think the man is trying to tell Boon by giving him the rod? 

2. If you were Boon, which would you rather have: the fish or the tishing rod? 

3. What do you think this story means? 

Note to Teachers: Here is some of the symbolism in the story you may want 
to discuss. 

The sailing - students' old life in their own country 

The storm the wai^ and pers^utions that forced them to leave 

The island — a country of asylum 

The man at the 
island - ^onsor or some other "helping hand** 



Fish - temporary assistance provided by someone else 
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Rod — a tool for self -sufficiency 
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CULTURAL ORI£NTATK)N CURRICULUM 
TraiitBig Guides 



TOPIC AREA: REVIEW 

SUBMiTTED BY: Piangjai Somdechp^n 

SITE: Phanat Nikhom 



THE JEOPARDY GAME 

I. OBJECTIVE: Students wm review CO teaching points by seiecta^ questioiw to 

answer. 

II. PROCEDURES: 

Divide students into grouf^ (aze depends on how the class is). 

The questions (attached) are divMed into 3 sections and topics. Eadi section 
has different pointe: 10, 20 or 30. Tlie numbCT of points indicates how difficult 
the questions are. The section with 30 points has the most difficult qu^ons. 

Ask the first group what type of question ^ey want: an easy one or a difficult one, 
the more difficult the qu^on, the more points they will get 

Read the question out loud. The first topic is about money. If the team answers 
incorrectly, the question is passed on to the next team, which means that the points 
will go to the next team too. If the 2nd team can answer correctly they can have 
a bonus by having a chan<% to answer anoth^ question. 

NOTE; 

- do not let students see the qu^ons before choosng. 

- let them know only the name of the topic 
~ the questions that have almady been asked ^ould be crossed out 

many more questions can be added to this list 

- havefuni! 



1. 

2. 



3. 
4. 
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ATTACHMENT 



JEOPARDY GAME QUESTIONS 



ERIC 





{10 pokm) 


(aopotott) 


(30 pc4nti} 


MONEY 


How much h h? 
$7.36 


What ^ the nam^ 
of ail U*S. coins? 


Giw me the d>ange for 
$12.39 out of a $20 bill. 


SHOPPING 


What are 3 dif 
fef^K^ between 
Asian & AmcK'ican 
stores? 

- tax 

- prices (fixed) 

- receipt 


What is a receipt 
for? 


How can you sm^e money 
\^ien atfta|:^ng? 


HOUSEHOLD 
SAFETY 


Wtere do you ke^ 
med!aine& 
detergent at home? 


What do you do if 
ymi 9me\\ or 
have et^ricai 
shock? 


Give me 3 ways 
electricity can be 
dangerous* 


FOOD STORAGE 


Where do you keep 
the meat & vege* 
t^les at home? 

In what part of 
the nefrigefator? 


m 

How do you keep 
ieftc^er food? 


What do you do with 
garble? 


RENTAL 


How do you find a 
house to rent? 


Nan^ 3 important 
parts of a rental 
agreement. 


What is a damage 
d^x>stt for? 


TRANSPORTATION 


What are $orne dif 
f^ent forms of 
transportation? 
(bus, train, - ) 


What do you need to 
know to take a bus? 
(bus stop, time, 
exact change) 


What should you know 
before you own a car? 


BANKING 


What is a bank? 
What do you use 
the li^nk for? 


Why do you use 
checks? 


How do you cash 
a dieck? 


TELEPHONE 


Why do people like 
to have a telephone? 


What is the dif- 
ference between 
local and long 
distant calls? 


How do you pay a phone 
bill? 


POSTAL 
SERVICES 


Where can you get 
stamps? (P,0., 
store) 


Where can you buy 
a money order 
besides the P.O.? 


What are the kinds of 
services you can get 
at the P.O.? (letters, 
packages, telegrams, 
money orders) 


LEGAL & ILLEGAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Name 3 illegal 
activities in 
the U.S. 


What might be 
considered child 
abuse in the U.S. 
that wouldn't be 
comidered child 
abuse in your 
country? 

330 3r,y 


If John wants to fis*i 
or drive, what does he 
need first? 



• 


HEAUTH/MEDiCAL 
SERVICES 


h<m fki yoM make 
an ati^inttY^m 
with th« doctor? 


How do you pay 

form^tteat 
services? 


Nan^ 3 w9f% to stay 
f^iltiYy. 




FAMILY PLANNING 


\Amy do sotm peo}^ 

wantsmati 

famBiss? 


Name omi of tile 
birth contnrf 
devices for men and 
oneforvMmwn. 


What ^H»iki ymi do before 
wAt%s birth control? 




EMPLOYMENT 


Name 3 jobs In the 
U.S. On English) 


Name 3 ways to f bid 
a lob? 


Nime3 wi^tolceep your 
iob. 




INTERVIEW 


How ck) you prepare 
for aK^ 
Interview? 


Name 3 qi^kins 
you wiiibe^a^ed 
by t)^ tnterviewer 


What k ind of qtmtions 
wtmtd you ask the Int^- 
viewer? 




JOB CONTRACT 


Do all }ot» have 
a<xm«iet? What 
is it for? 


What i^KHitd you do 
if you wi lata or 

sii^? 


What do you cen the 
wwk pemtit ciml in 
America? 




SOCIAL 
SERVICES 


What are 3 things 
you will apply for 
in the U.S.? 
iS.S. No., job. health 
in^rance) 


How<toyou qualify 
for special government 
assistance? 


How do you use food 
stenH^? V^ftiy if each 
family treated dif- 
ferently? 


w 


SPONSORSHIP 


What are the dif* 
sponsorship? 


What are some res- 

ponsiMiiiiias Of 

refugees to ^nsors? 


What can you do If l4ie 
sporis<K ooeMi t fUiTiii 
his/her ravontibilities? 




EDUCATION 


How can you work 
and go to school 
at the same tlim? 


What age do childrmi 
have to be to go to 

IM^OOl? 


V\niat documents do y w 
need to enroll children 
In school? 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATiON CURRICULUM 
Training Guides 



TOPIC AREA: REVIEW 
SUBMITTED BY: Charies W. OUver 
SITE: Bataan 



TROUBLE SHOOTING SIMULATIONS 

L OBJECTIVE: Students wUl review by pxacticiiig probtem solving skills. 

n. BACKGROUND: Without ievtew« re^tion of infonnalton cmi be w^ik^ed 
since weeks may int^^e between sessions on the same topks. 'Trouble- 
shootang smuhitions*' wbxsh iniralve real4ife problenu axe a realists way 
to encourage stud^ts to levitew the pest week's learning activities and to integrate old 
and new infoxmation thxou|^ pf»;tice in pxob^ solvhig. To xeview the taiget compe- 
tencies in a IV^ hour class, tixe pxoblems must be caisfuHy chosen. If they axe not 
dimcultenough.it will be boxing; if they are too difficult it will take too long. Ifdesixed, 
a panel can evaluate the solutions and give a scoxe. Hie interest tevel of tihe class supp^cis 
directly proportional to how tesA the simubtiion hm become for them. 

Once the class is familiar wi^ tihe »3ldvity, differrat groups <^ pose problems 
to each other. In this way students not only review tiKe material, but the teacher can 
determine if he/^ has g^n proper emphasis to various teaching points. 

in. MATERIALS: Newsprint, felt pens 

Problem Sets (Bdow) 

IV. ACTIVITY: 

1. At the beginning of the dass the students are divided into small grou|» (5-7 indi- 
viduals) and each group is given newsprint and marking |^s. "niey axe toW they 
have recently arrived in Somewhere, U.S.A. Each gronp is then given a set of 
real-life problems for which they must find appropriate solutions. Give each group 
30 minutes to record both tJie problem sets {4-5 maximum) and reagjective solutions. 
The instructor and Assistant Teacher should monitor the group work, but refirain 
from giving advice. They should only clarify the problem set if necessary. 

2. After each group has finished, the recorded results are placed on the front wall of 
the classroom for discu^on, clarification, and proc^sing. What is important to 
remember at this pomt is that there are no rigidly fixed answers to any of the 
problem sets. What is important, however, is that each problem is considered care- 
fully and thorou^ly. This is where the review process is remforced. Other sohitions 
may arise firom class members at this point which may be Just as valid (or better) 
than the one on the board. Here the instructor must monitor continuously and 
clarify or reinforce the relevant teaching point as the need arises. 

3. The following is a typical problem set given to one group in Level £ classes of Khmer. 
Lao, and Vietnamese students. Among the topics reviewed were Houi^ng: Tenant/ 
Landlord Relationship. The same metixod has been used to review Emeigencles 
and Health Care in America. The problems must be adapted to the proficiency 
level of the class, and thorou^ly processed if maximum results are to be achieved. 




SAMPLE PROBLEM SETS 



1 . Probtem - Your relalaves from the PRPC just showed up at your doorstep, 
your landlord has strict rules rt^aiding the number of occupants per ^»rtment. 
You have already the masdmum niunber allowed. What will you do? 

2. Problem - Your neighbors left their garbage out last ni^t, and in the morning, 
to your dismay, yoa have found the dogs have scattered it all over your front 
lawn. What will y{»i do ab<mt it? 

a. Probten — Your landlord promised you a new hot water heater when you 
moved into your apartment. !!owever, after six months he still hasn't 
delivered a h^ter, and it's getting cold outsfaie. What wiU you do about it? 

4. Problem — You have been offered a h^er paying job in a factory on the other 
side of town, and you find it necessary to move to an apartment close to work. 
However, you have six montos rent which you would like to get back. What 
will you do? 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Tkaitifoig Guides 



TOPIC AREA: REVIEW 
SUBMITTED BY: Jon Cefkin 
SITE: FhanatNikhom 



FIELD DAY REVIEW 

1. OBJECTIVE: StudenU wiU review idecled mst^dud from ESL and CO 

by perfonning various tasks. 

n. PROCEDURE: 

1. When ee^groi^>coi»^ in, stud^tswiU count off by S's. NumbOToneawillgoto 
a colored circle on the wan. Nutab» twoa anoth^ colored cirde, etc. .. Tliese will 
be the teams — in mixed ctanes and eUmic groups, fiadi team member will ^ 
tiirough a series ol six stations with a ^ter. Th^ must answer the qiustions and 
do the acthrity at each station. Hthey perform wdl they wffl ^ two di^M, if they 
performnotso w^ they will still get one di^ at each station. At the end of the 
line the tester wiU add up the cfa^ and record the total on a pq>er. Hi^theycan 
recycle the dUps. After meik stttd«:it has fIniiAed, the team with the most chips wins. 

2. Teachers will be the testers. Three testers will be assigned to eadi line (S lines). 
They are reqp<m^ble for asldng the questions to test the stoident's oral En|^ ability. 
They will also direct the activity and give out chips — two for a good p^oimance, 

one for a not so good performance. When one tester and student are at the fourth station, 
the next tester and student can b^. A t^u^er should tzy not to test Im/h&t own 
stodents. 

ni. TEST STATIONS: 

1. LEVELS A &B. 

1. PERSONAL INFORMATION 

Student must fill out a simple 1.0. fonn to test written En^ish skills. 

2. MONEY 

Tester asks, "How much money do you have ?" Students must count tlie money 
in the envelope and tell the tester. 

3. JOBS 

Student will see a selection of job posters: cook, janitor, seamstress, 
carpenter, and disbwash^. 

Tester wiU ask, "What job do you want? " Student must select a poster 
and give the name of that job. 
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4. CALENDAR 

Tester wiU ask, "What is the date today? " Student must give the correct day. 

montix, date, and year. (e^ .Thuisday, ^ptember 29th, 1988). 

Then tester says, "Mark it on a calendar. " Student roust mark the correct square. 

5. TELEPHONB 

Students wai be *own a telephone list with symbols and si^t words, (e.g., 
hospital, school, etc.) 

Tester teBs stuitent: "CaU the hospital. " Student roust pick up the phone, put it to 
hit/h^ ear, and dial &e correct ntimber. 

6. MEDICINE 

Tester will select a symptom poster and ask "What 's wrong? " Student roust 
answer: (e.g., head^die, stonu^^hache, etc.) 

Tester asks, "What medicine do you need? " Student roust select the 
correct medicine froro the box. 

vomiting « Pepto Bismol 
toothache * A^irin, Tylenol 
headache - A^irin, Tylenol 
coupling = Vick's44 
constipation « Maalox 
fever = Aspirin, Tylenol 
cold/sneezing = Dristan 
small cut Iodine, bandaid 

LEVELS C, D, E 

1. PERSONAL INFORMATION 

Students must fiU out an l.D. form to test written English skills. 

2. MONEY 

Tester asks, "How much money do vow have? " Students must count the money in 
the envelope and teU the tester. 

Tester then asks the students; "A dd up the coupons. ' ' ' 'How much ? Students 
must give the ♦^'^tal. 

Tester then aslu* the student to subtract the coupons froro ^e money. 

"//ow much money do you have left? " Students must give the correct amount. 

3. JOBS 

Tejiter shows the students the job posters. Tester asks them what they did 

in Laos and then what they want to do in the United States. Students must respond. 

4. CALENDAR 

Tester asks, "What is the date today? " Student must give the correct date; 
day, month, date, and year. (e.g. Thursday, September 29th, 1983). 
Tester then asks them to mark it on a calendar. Student must mark the 
correct square. 

Tester then asks them, "What is your birthday? " Students must respond. 
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5. TSLSHK>N£; 

Stud^ts are diown a t^sghmm list villi syndids md words, (e^., 
ho^ital, sdiool, poat office, etc.) Tesbex teUa the stoctent, "Telephone 
theHo^fitoL" Stud^t mvwt pksk up tiie |diime, put it to his/h^ ^ and dial 
correctiy. 

Teste th«i teas ^tma, "You live in CaUfomia. " "CaU your friend in Seat tie, 
Washington, " Studttite must make a long distance calL 

6. BIEDICINfi 

T6st» sheets a fympt<an poster and as&s, "What 's wrong? ". Student must 
ansmcimectly, (e4(. itea«ite^, stomi^iache, etc.) 
Thea testor asks, "What nmiicine do you need? " Student must select 
the cofxect medicfa&e from 1^ box. 

vomiting - Pepto Bismol constipation - Maalox 

toothadie - Aq>iifai, Tylentri fevar - A^irin,Tytenol 

headadie * A^ririn, Tylenol «^/fiiee8ing * Drtotan 

coughing *• Vkk'a 44 «na& cut « Iodine, bandaid 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Trainuig Guides 



TOPIC AREA: REVIEW 
SUBMITTED BY: Jacques Morand 
SITE: Bataan 



WHAT IS AMERICA TO ME? 



I OBJECTIVES: Students wiU develop self^onfidence. 

Students will be able to evaluate the CO Program. 
Students will be able to identify concerns. 

II. MATERIALS: Paper, crayons 

IIL ACTIVITIES: 

1. Make a drawing of : *'\\nhiat is America to me?^' Clarify the meaning of the 

and content. It can reflect any impre^ion the student has had over the CO course. 
Take about 15 minuter. Distribute pBpex and crayons* (Different colors can be 
shared.) 

Hav^ students present their drawings to class and briefly describe contents. 
Point out that different people have different priorities, 

2. Ask the question: *'What are the most precious things you will take to the U.S.? 
Clarify the question. It can include skills, values, belongings, intentions, etc. 
Distribute paper. Take about 15 minutes to make a list. 

Have the students present their lists to class. Have class piioritise results on the 
board. Point out that each person will be starting with something and that vrhat 
each person brings is important in the resettlement prooass. 

3. Discuss in groups how the CO program has helped studenta prepare for resettlement 
Identify different kinds of information and different kinds of resettlement skills. 
Take about 10 minutes to prepare conclusion. Pre^nt to class. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Training Goiklra 



TOPIC AREA: REVIEW 
SUBMITTED BY: COStalf 
SITE: Phanat^Hkhom 



ERIC 



STUDENT EVALUATION OF CO COURSE 

I. OBJECTIVE: Students can review and evaluate i!^at they have leanied in t^^ 

CO class. 

n. MATERIALS: Nevi^xint and p^ns/mariceis^t^dls. 
m. PROCEDURE: 

1 . Divide the learnexs into aooaU groups. 
Eadi group biaiostomui a Ust of what they have Ironed in CO during the 
past 12 weeks. The students em make a list of dxaw pictuzes. 

2. Eadb gn>up l^Mi^ Imports his gxmip's list to the ^ole dass. Teachcsr or kam^ 
writes the master list on the board. Ask one Utcsrate clara member to record 
the list. 

3. Back in ^aU groups, the stod^ts i^lect the £ive mc^ important items £rom the list. 
The teacher asks, '*0f idl the items on the botucd, what are the five most important 
or most useful items you have learned and visy?" When the sbid^ts report to the 
class, \x sure that they report not only the five items, but also WHY these items were 
consider^ most important. 

4. The next topic for di^ui^n in the smaQ group is, "What do you still need to learn 
about In order to adjtu^ to your first w^ks in the United States?" 

Teacher writes the re^nmses on the board, and the secretary records them on paper. 
For e^h item listed, the teacher asks the class: 

1. ^*How can you learn about this?" 

2. **Who can help you learn about this?" 

5. Back in small groups, the students discus, "What classes did you enjoy the mc^t, 
and why?" The teadber writes the responses on the bl£K;kboard, and a class member 
records. 

6. Again In ^all groups, the students discuss, "What do you think will be the most 
difficult part of adijustdng to American culture?" After that, they can discuss, 
"What are you looking forward to most in your life in the U.S.?" 

Students can then draw a picture of what they are looking forward to. After they 
have finish^, they can i^ow and explain their pictures to the class. 

Don't foiget to keep records of what you or the secretary has kept of tiie various 
re^onses. These lists can be hdpful in revising tiie CO curriculum. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Training Courses 



TOPIC AREA: USE OF RESOURCE MATERIALS 
SUBMITTED BY : Thomas Riddle 
SITE: PhanatNUshom 



A GUIDE TO 
YOUR NEW UFE IN THE VNITED STATES 

I. INTRODUCTION 

This material was developed ovet a one-year period at the Consortium. It is intended 
for use with level C, D, and E classes, althou^i in a modified form some of the 
methods and questions miQr be useful in A/B classy. 

The imits covered in guide are : 

A. Travel and Communication D. Community Services 

B. Your Job E. Medical Services 
C Education F. Law 

The other units, "Your Home" and "Finances and ConMimer Education" are best tau^t 
by including the material in the books in tiie r^lar lessons. For example, when teaching 
banking, pass out blank checks and a blank check register and refer to the b€>ok to show 
the sUidents how to use tiiem. 

Note: The pages referred to in this activity come from the March 1984 printing of 

Your New Life in the United States which contains all tiie units in one volume. 



11. PROCEDURE: 




The primary method used is group work. The class is divided into groups of 
not more than 4 students. Each group is ghren a question to which 
it .nust find the answer by looking in the book. Groups should be encouraged 
to write their answers down in their native language or in simple English and to 
report to the rest of the class when ail the ©roups are finished working. The teacher 
should supply any supplemental information immediately after each group has 
presented its report. 

Sometimes the students do an inadequate job of answering the questions. 
Don't be discouraged. The goal here is not only for them to learn the material, 
but also to teach them how to look in a book and find information that they need. 
The process can be equally as important as the result. Teachers msc^ be surprised 
to see that as the course progresses, the students do better at answering the questions. 

There are a few things to be mindful of when doing the group work. The slower 
students like to sit with a faster student and let him/her do all the work. It may be 
useful to form new groups every time group work is done. Many times, . the teacher 
is not careful, the same few students will give the reports to the class. Encourage 
every student to stand up in front of the class and report. Students often leave their 
books at home, especially on the days the teacher plans to them. The students 
should bring their books to class every day. 
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2, The "Caption Gam«" or "Find the pictures that go with these sentence" can be done 
with ail of the units. It is a particularly effective method to use witii lower level 
classes, but upper level classes ei\joy it as well. 

GUIDES TO UNITS. 

A. TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATION 

NOTES: Most of the second half of this booklet, Commimication, is best taught 
along with the regular unit on telephones and long distance calling. When teaching 
the details of telephones one method is to ^ow the realia and then have one student 
read from the book a description of that piece of realia. The teacher can then add 
more details. 

1. Find the pkrture that goes with diese sentences: 

Americans alwiQrs stand in line. 

The police can help you if you get lost. 

Can I see your ticket plea^? 

Don't forget to fasten your seatbelt. 

Long time no see! 

Won't that dam bus ever get here! 

2. Questions for group work: 

Tell the story of Mrs. S. How did she get lost? How was she found? 

page 22 Explain some thini^ that are different about taking public buses 
in America. 

page 23 What are some expenses you will have when you have a new car? 
What are some laws you should know before you drive a car? 

page 29 Tell the class some things that they might not know already about 
how to stay safe in an urban area. 

B. YOUR JOB 

NOTES: Since employment is the topic that is given the most emphasis throughout 
the CO coun^ , it is not necessary to cover the entire section on Jobs in one unit. 
The book can be referred to later when paychecks, interviews, etc. are discussed. 
It may be appropriate to a^i^ a more complex qu^tion to a bigger group 
of students. 

page 45 What are the three different kinds of jobs. Give one ejsample of each 
and tell which jobs you or people in the class could do, 

page 5 1 Why do you need a Social Security card? Can you change your Social 
Security number? How long will you have it? 

page 52 What is a resume or fact sheet? How can it help you? 

page 55 Why is it important to know the working hours? 
What are some "company rules"? 

What are "fringe benefits"? What are some examples of fringe benefits? 

page 56 What does the clock on page 56 do? How will you use it? 

What should you do if you think you are going to be absent or late 
for work? 
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page 58 How do you change a pa^dheck mto cash? 
page 59 & 60 What are four ways to learn a skill? 
page 63 What should you do before you change jobs? 

EDUCATION 

page 69 Three people can act out the stoiy of Mr. L. One pex^n can be 

the narrator and introduce the stoiy. One person can be Miss L and 
teU about her problems and about her life. Another person can be 
Miss L*s Mend. How did she sohre her problem? 

page 71 How long can American children stuity? How long must they go 
to school? 

page 72 What is a private sdiool? How is it different l^m a public school? 

page 73 What are the schools for children under 6? What are some reasons why 

you might want to send your children there? Can you think of any reasons 
why you might not want to send your children there. 

page 74 What should parents take with them when ttiey enroll feeir children 
in a school? 

How will the school determine in what class or grade to put your child? 

page 75 What times do American children go to school each day? What months 
do Americmi school children go to school each year? 

page 76 What are some special classes that might be offered to refugee students? 
page 77 What are some subjects that American chiWren study in school? 

page 78 How is the way American teachers teach different from the way teachers 
taught in your own countiy? 

page 80 How do many American children learn about sex? 

page 81 How are American students punished? How do teachers treat 
dishonesty and cheating? 

page 84 What are some things to remember about education after high school? 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 

NOTES: This topic should be introduced by similar techniques men^oned 

in the community service lesson plans that lead students from the known community 

services in their own country to the unknown community services in the U.S.A. 

Students will be particularly interested in this unit because it deals with an issue 
they have thou^t a lot about ~ welfare. Many of the students have mis- 
conceptions about what welfare is, where it comes from, why they need it, etc. 
Leave plenty of time for questions after each group has given its report. 

page 1 1 9 What is the purpose of public assistance? 

page 1 20 Who will you go see before you can get assistance? 

pj^e 121 How will medical insurance help you? 

What special things might it help you get? 

page 1 23 What should you do if you get to America and you run out of money 
and food and no one will help you? 
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page 1 24 What are food stamps? 

What (»n Fou buy with them? 

p^ 127 What wmhaf^ if you ^t a low paying job and 8tm don't make enou^ 

money to sui^xnt yom £amUy? 

p^ 1 28 How ^ouW y<Hi pR^>aie for the interview? What ^ouW you take 
with you? 

pa^ 129 What tiii^itetMmtae how mudxasdatance you axe ^ven? What should 
you do while you are waiting? 

page UO What fl»e or low cost educational pxogramsmi^t be uaefta for people 
zecehring assistance? 

p^ 1 36 What is an M AA? How might it h^ you? 

E. MEDICAL CARE 

1. Find the pictuves ttiat go with these s^tencis. 

'•Here, ^ in,- said the poBc^nwi, "Youll be at the hc^ital in 
10 minutes." (pa^ X47) 

"Thanks for your medical I.D. card. Now please m out thfe form." 
(page 148) 

•*Cant ym opm your mouth any wider?" (pi^ 145 & 150) 
••Take one of th^ every O JL?" (page 146 & 152) 
'•Don't cry baby, it doeai*t hurt." (page 166) 

2 Have one student ie»i the first paragwqjh on pa^ 1. Wh^ was wrong with 
Mr S? How dki they know what was the ri^t time to go to the doctor's 
oflSce? What medicine did tiie doctor give Mr. S.? What advice did he give 
the patient? 

Have two students take the parts and read *X>n then" way home . . ." on pa^ 
1 and 2. Why was Mr. S unh{«)py? From what Mr. C. said, how are American 
doctois different from doctors in his countiy? 

3) Divide the class into groups. Use scissors to cut the pap^ and give each group 
one or two qu^ons. Later distribute newsprint and felt pens, and encourage 
them to write the answers to the questions on the new^rint. 

page 147 and 148 When should you call an ambulance? Where should the 

ambulance take you? What is the first thing you will do m the emergency 
K)om? 

page 149 Can you go to a doctor wiliiout an appointment? What will h^pen 
if you miss your appointment? 

pa^ 152 What is the important thing to remember about taking prescription 
medicine? 

page 1 54 What are some Amerimi ho^ital rules. Are they different from 
hospital rules in your country? 

page 1 49 How is a clinic different &om a doctor's office? 
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JM^ISS If you d<m't have etuHi^ money to piQ^ tor the medical and d^tal 
bills, wfai^ idiouhi yim (ki? 

page 159 Act out, duw, or teHtiiecka about some Ameikanh^ath customs. 

4) Rote {day m Ammkm doctor txea^ a reftigee iHio has a heacMie and who fee!s 
tiredaUof^tee. In ^ aid the doctor should send tiiepfttothmne 
spring, **Go home and go to bed. A good sleep can cure many thhigs you 
icaow." Ask the ^ittd«its how tih^ would react to that 

LAW 

The d^Kmssk>n q«Mi^<n» lirted here niay be too diffScuH lor most C tei^ The 
tnie^faise t^ hommex, hm been used mccesslully with C-D lei^ das^ 

A good introduction to tiik unit is to dismiss with the stuctents n^t d^ts ihey have 
in the camp, (e«^ they mi^t have the li^t to sell, but not the right to trsf^) 
Discuss with them that in America they will be equal to evezyone else which means 
they will have both freedom and re^nsibilities. 

page 199& 200 Hiieestuc^tscaniK^outtliestoiy. pexson can be the reiKigee, (me 
p^stm can be tiie poVm officer aiKl one can be the translator. 

page 201 Why are ^lere so many laws in ^e United States? 

202 What ^ouM you do with your 1-94? 

How long must you live in the U.S. before you become a permanent 
resid^t? ^^t must men 18 years old or older do vhm tiiey arrive 
in the U.S.? 

pass 203 What are the ri^ts of people in the United States? If you say that 
you didn*t know about a (^rtain law that you broke, will that help you? 
Explain the thr^ kinds of laws. 

page 205 & 206 took at the laws on pag^ 205 & 206. the class about some of the 
laws in America that are di^spent fxom the laws in lax^, 

page 208 How are police in Amai<» different from police in I^aos? 

page 209 What will happen if you are arreted for a orime in America? 

The Your New Ufe in tiie United States Law test. Write T or F beside the number. 
T = true/P « False 



1. If you are rich or in a high position in the government in America, 

you dont have to ob^ Uie law. 

2. If you don*t know a law or you can*t spesk English, and you do something 

wrong or against the law th^ it is no problem. 

3. It is best to keep your 1-94 in the bank so that you dont lose it. 

4. After two years you can ^ply to be a citizen hi the U.S. 

5. When you become 18, you must give your name to the government. 

6. If an American doesn't hire you because you are h&o or Khmer or dark 

skinned, it is O.K. 

7. In some states you can drive a car when you are 16. 

8. Anyone 17 or old^c can drink be^ in America. 

9. You must get permission to have a gun and to carry it on the streets 

in most states. 
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It is lepl to throw p^?et in the ^xeeba in most U.S. cities. 

Sometimes it is s^iinst the law to kill birds in the U.S. 

In a free country like America if you don't like your wife or husband, 
you are ftee to ^ and find another. 

If you drink and drive you can get into big tzouble with ^e law. 

Only the wealtiby pe<n^le in Amerk^ can have a lawyer. 

Prostitul^n is iU^ and if yoi are cau^t with a prostitute both of you 

mi^t be arreted. 
If a policeman rtofn you for a traffic violbation, give him $6. 
You are free in Am^ica to beat your children. 
If you take something from a store they may send you to jan. 

After one year in the U.S. you may apply for permanent resident 

— alien sta^ 
Mar^luana is 1^ in some states. 
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CULTURAL ORI£NTATK)N CURRICULUM 
Training Guides 



TOPIC AREA: USE OF RESOURCE MATERIALS 
SUBMITTED BY: Kritsada ISoonruang 
SITE: Fhanat Nikhom 



USING YOVR NEW UFE IN THE UNiTED STATES 
WITH ILUTERATE STUDENTS 

I. OBJECTIVE: Te«^ei8 wiU be abte to use student booktets oeatively ami e^^ctive^ 

in class to stimukte intosst in and continued use of the booktel^. 

II. MATERIALS: A sufficient number of booklets to provide one to eadh teadiar (these 

^ould be in Hmoi^ or Kbm^r — some langu^ that the teadier cannot 
xesd. I^tiainer^ouldhareacopy inE^i^lish) 

m, PROCEDURE: 

1. Pass out the bookkts, one par teacher. Give then a few minutes to look them 
over and discuss. 

2. Ask them to turn to a particular page. Trainer then reads a brief parage or story 
from the bookkt (in Engli^). Ask some cont^t questions relatng to the pasage. 

3. Now ask one of the teachers to continue reading from his or her own booklet: 
What, can't read it? Cant read Khmer? Well, can anybody? No? How do you feel 
about that? Frustrated? Angry? Foolish? Indifferent? 

4. Ask the teachers to brainstorm some ideas and activities for using the booklets with 
illiterate students. 

5. DiscuK these sugg^ons: Will they woik? 
Are they worthwhile? 

IV. Following are some of the acthrittes developed hi Fhanat Nikhom: 

1. Pass Uie booklets out to the students. Have them write their names hi tihe front 
and then look throu^ the booklets. What are they about? Can they recognize 
any of the pictures or illustrations? Pe/hs^js they will recognize one or two words. 
What are some of the topics presented in tiie booklet? 

2. Ask the students to look at tiie numbering system. The page numbering in tlie 
Your New Life booklets is separate for ^ch of the 9 topics. The students 

can re-number theix booklets if desired. How many secti<ms does each booklet have? 
How can you tell?, etc. (see note below). 

3. Ask them to turn to the first section, "Introduction" and look at tiie picture 

on page 5. Who are these people? (A refugee family) Where are they? What are 
they doing? Who is the woman on page 7? (Probably a ^onsor). Keep the pace 
fairiy brisk. Provkie a little information as you ask the questions. Ask them to find 
a picture of two people shaking hands (page 11). Have them make up a short story 
about the picture. Periiaps you coukl role play some types of greeting at this point. 
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4. Selectapi€ttiieUiatmlat^totheto{^y<mai«teiidi^ 

illusttatliig apotetyou wanttoempha^. Have the Teacher Aide xead a selection 
from the booklet. Ask content questions and discuss. 

5. Eneoun^ your students to keep the iHMk^ handy and bring them to ctess 
when asked. 

NOTE: These booklets need to be used extensile for imtefste and pi«.Ut^t^ 

stud^ts. The booklets can lOso s^rve as a source of useful information for 
therefijj^ wh^ th^ Set to America (if tiiese stud«ats can get some h^ 
leading). It wouki be i^od to stimulate a little intere^ in them, 
the diffot^t sections were pvevioudy publidied as s^Mixately pagim^ 
booklets. Now &ey appear in one v^ume. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM 
Training Guides 



TOPIC AR£At USE OF RESOURCE MATERIALS 
SUBMITTED BY : Thomas Riddie 
SITE: PhanatNikhom 



THE OREGON MEDICAL GUIDE 

I. OBJECTIVE; Trainees wiU become familiar with contents of the C7tticfe 

Trainees will demonstrate how to u» the Gukie 

II. MATERIALS: A copy of the Oregon Medical Gukie for e^ txainee. 

A copy of the Guide T^ for each trainee (below) 

m. AcnvrriES: 

1. Pass out the books and slowly leaf through the book with trainees explaining 
how to use l^e dbiartSf how tiie book is divided, etc. 

Pass out a copy of tibe test to each trainee. Have them work alone. 

Have trainees exchange psp&a and correct the test slowly together. Be sure 
that everyone can find the answer on the rif^t page as the ansm^r is given. 

2. Have trainees dwide into groups. Assign each group a level, and have them select 
medical problems which could be di^nissed in classes for their level. 



Medical Guide and Glossary T^t 

1. If you need passes, what kind of doctor should you go see? 

2. For the last three days you've had a lot of pain in the lower right hand 
side of your abdomen. What could be wrong? 

3. I've got a headache, adhes and pains in my body, a runny nose and 
I feel tired. What «)uld be wrong? 

4. I've got a stomachache. What shouM I take for it? 

5. What are two disea^ that you should have your children immunized 
for? 

6. What kind of birth control is almost 100% effective? 

7. What are three things that a pregnant woman should not do? 

8. Your friend suddenly cut his arm very bsdly. What is the first thing 
you i^ould do for him? 

9. You've had a car accident and you can see that your friend's leg is 
broken. What is the first thing that you should do? 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION CURRICULUM' 
RESOURCE MATCRIALS 



Introi&clibn 

This section of the Manual is divided into tbxee parts: 

Part One: Print Materials by Att Sites 

Part Two: Print Materials Devdi^ by JBSh/COfBWT Training Sites 

Part Itiree: Audio-Vtai Materials Used by AU 

For ways in which some of these mat^ials are b^ utilized in the sites, ^ the 
section, Use of Resource Materials under Training Gukles in this manuaL 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATION 
jR£SOURC£ MATERIALS 



part Ottf: Pribit Materia Used by AH Sites 



The Refugee Service Center distributes a variety of materials for use in the lESLfCO/ 
PET Program. They include both printed texts and audio-visual materials. Some are for staff 
reference and training: others are for refUgee students. The following annotated list describes 
those materials used primarily in the CO component. All of the materials were developed under 
US. State Department contracts for the Intensive Program except where indicated otherwise. 

You're On Your Way, The Ford Fouttdation, Bangkok, Thaiknd, 1980. This vohime was 
fiinded by Hie Fend FouttdaUon. It is an orientation booklet for refiigees bound for the U.S. 
It gives information on various topics from airplane travel to life and laws in the U.S. complete 
with illustrations and {^otos. You're On Your Way is available in Sni^h, Hm<nig, Khmer, 
Lao md Vietnamese. 

EngU^Lao, Phrase Book 
Ei^U^-Khmer, Phn»e Book 
Ei^lish-Vietnaniese, Phrase Book 
Ei^U^-Oiine^, Phrase Book 
Englisfa-Hmoi^ Ilirase Book 



'Hiese biUngual phrase books contain over 2CK} usefiil phrasira for a number 
of eveiydiQr topics. In etddition, they include mttd lists of neai^ 6(M) words. 
Voice tapes of these hooka are a^abte. Center for ^plied Linguistics, 
Washington, D.C., 1980-1981. 

Your New Life in the United States, Center for Applied Linguistics, 
Wai^ington, D.C., 1981. 

This volume provide an introduction to topics of immediate interest to newly resettled 
refugees. The nine sections are: 

Introduction 

Travel and Communication 
Your Job 
Education 
Your Home 
Commvmity Services 

Medical Services 

Finances and Consumer Education 
Law 

The book has many photos and illustrations and provides a checklist of important thin^ 
to do at the end of each section. The book is available in English, Chinese, Hmong, Khmer, 
Lao and Vietnamese. 
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CO Monographs (Revised), Refugee Service Center, Center for AppHed Linguistics, ManUa, 
PhiUppines, 1983. 

The CO Monographs are teacher reference materials for nine topic ar^ 

Consumerism and Finance 

Community and Sociai Services 

Communication and Transportation 

Education 

Employment 

Health and Sanitation 

Housing 

Laws and Legal Services 
Resettlement and Sponsorsh^ 

These vohwn^ provide basfc information to aid teadifos in prowling l^s<m plans 
on CO topks. The revised visions induite Studly Guides i<*ich key the CO Cont«Jt Stan- 
dards to relevant ma^ial in tiie Monograidis and provide study cpiestiona for teadjer 
and classroom use. In addition, ex^c&epU from The Utters Prefect (See below Part U) 
relate information in the Monographs to refugee resetti«aaent exp«iences in the U.S. 

Soudieast Aaan and American Attifo^: A Cross*C«ltura! Guide, Refugee Service Center, 
Center for Ai^lied Ungukti«», Manila, Philippine, 1982. 

This Guide provides observa^ns on cross-cultural attituctes and perspective which help 
reveal differences betwe^ Southeast Asians and Americans. The Guide is divWed into 
two parts: Part One is ofpmized into sections foUowing the CO curricuhun. For each section, 
"Overviews" compare ttie Wfgrs Southeast Adans and Americans mi^t view a particular topic; 
"Caricatures" make note of how ^ich mi^t react to the other's view. Part Two of the 
Guide includes discussion questions for each of the sections. These can be uwd for self-study 
or clai^room acthrities. 

Ihe Journal, Refugee S&vifx Center, Center for AppUed Linguistics, Manila, Phil^pines. 

The Journal provides a forum for Glaring information about the lESL/CO/PET Program 
by those who work in the trainmg sites as well as ser\^ providers in the U.S. Five issues 
have applied since 1982 containing artides on educational and cultural a^ts of the program, 
as well as news and information of interest to all those working in refugee resettlement. 

The Oregon Medical Guide and Glossary, Indochinese Language Resource Center, 
Portland, Oregon, 1980. This volume was funded by the State of Oregon. 

The Guide includes sections on the American health care system, common diseases, 
chUdren's health care and a bi-lingual guide to help describe problems and symptoms. 
The Guide is available in English, Hmong, Khmer, Lao and Vietnamese. 
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American Cultural Orientation Woricbook, Viigmk Johnson, Ralph Stevens, Dennis 
Voboril, ICMC, Bataan, Philippine X982. 

This skident workbook is a canq>ilatk>n of useful infonnatt<Hi with accoiapanying exercises 
keyed to the U tc^ areas in ^e CO cuirkmluin. Two editions available: <me with 
tran^tions in Chin^ and Vietomese and the othcsr with transla^ns m Khmer and Lao. 

The Letters Pro^, Thonuts EMdle, ICMC, Bataan, Rulippines, 10B2. 

This lazge volume is a c<^lectton of « t!bm writtmi by refu^^ to teach^ friends and 
relatives at the Philippine Refugee Proc^sing Center in Morong, Bataan. Some were originally 
written in fin^ish, others have been translated from Chinese, Khmer, Lao, and Vietnamese 
into English. They ^leak of feeHnp and experi^c^ ^ the cultures of Southeast 
Asia and the UjS. meet in the everyday lives of refugee struggHng to make the transition 
to a new life in America. The Letters have been wide]^ used in the da^room and for 
reference in various publications. 

The U.S. According to COIKK}: Cultural Orkntation Throu^ Pictures, Don Robishaw 
and Mariza Artificio, ICMC, Bataan, Philippines, 1982. 

This beautiful^ illustrated book originated in the Cultural Orientation Discussions 
Objectives Game, heni^, its name, COIK)G. It is a series of picture stories keyed to 
the Cultural Orientation curricuhun topics. Each unit contains ihe picture series, concen- 
trationgame (a kind of matching game played wi^ 2 sets of cards), gukied qi^stions, addi> 
tional vocabulary and suj^gested activities. Laige post^ have been prepan^ for ckissroom use. 

Life in the New Land: CO Comics, Pfalor T. Torrejos, ICMC, Bataan, W»ilq>pines, 1983. 

This book of ten comic starip stories, drawn by a professional artist, addresi^ ms^r ismies 
in the CO curriculum induding the topics of welfare, housing, parenthood, women's choices, 
secondary migration, on-the-job relationships, family planning, multi-ethnic society and law. 

The book includes a teacher's guide to using tibe comics, cksroom activities and discussion 
questions. 

America, In Sight, Fred L^on, Herman, S.K., The Experiment in International Living, 
August 1982. 

This book is a collection of picture stories and dialogue grids vvhich make clever use of 
pathos and humor in the situations faced by refu^ in their adjustment to life in the U.S. 
The material is appropriate for practice at all levels of ESL, as well as for discu^on in English 
or the native language in the CO classroom. 

Shopping hi America, Thomas Riddle, The Consortium, Phanat Nikhom, Thailand, 1983. 

This booklet presents typical U.S. advertisements for consmner goods. They are divided 
in'o various categories from cars to clothing. Su^stions on how to use the material are made 
in the Training Guides sectaon of this naanual under the section Use of Resource Materials. 

English-Hmong, English-Khmer, and Engiish<Lao Vocabulary for Refugees Resettling in 
the United States, Piangjai Somdechp^on, The Consortimn, Phanat Nikhom, Thailand, 1983. 

These booklets are bi-lingua' CO glossaries containing around 750 entries categorized into 
nine topic areas. 



Part Three: Audio-Visual Materials Used by All Sites 



A. VIDEO TAPES 



1. TITLE: 



PRODUCER: 



DESCRIPTION: 



2. TITLE: 
PRODUCER: 
DESCRIPTION: 

3, TITLE: 
PRODUCER: 

DESCRIPTION: 



4. TITLE: 



PRODUCER: 
DESCRIPTION: 



"Your New Lift in the United States" Series (Five Parts) 

Imroduct^ Color 20 Min. 

Employment Color 20 Min. 

B8skH«althCar« Color 20 Min. 

HousefTotd Maintfrnanct Color 20 Min. 

Emereen«y Situations Color 20 Min. 

Center for Applied Linguistics In association 
with Abramowitz Productions, 1^2 

An introdualon for refugees to orsanizations 
and services that can assist them, and to 
essential information on a^sects of everyday 
life. Presentations are available in English, 
Vietnamese, Lao, Khmer, Hmong, and Cantonese 
Qiinese. 

Ben Da, U.S.A. Color 28 Min. 

Cinematics, David Hogoboom. 1981 

An in-d^th look at the resettlement problems 
of a Vietnamese fishing community in fiockfort, 
Texas. English soundtrack. 

Survival Needs, Program 1 Color 20 Min. 

International Institute, Indochine^ 

Family Services, Chung Hoang Chuong, 1980 

Documentary of the initial refugee experience in 
the U.S. including housing, transportation, community 
and social services, banking, shopping and recreation. 
Available in Khmer, Lao and Vietnamese. 



Don't Forget the Khmer 

Martin 2el), circa 1979 



Color 58 Min. 



A documentary of the experiei-ces of a voiunt^ 
medical team from Iowa working in Khao-I-Dang, 
Thailand refugee camp. The film depicts life in the camp 
and provides background information on the refugee 
®(odu$ from Cambodia. Engl'sh «>undtrack. 
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5, TITLE: 



TtMi Phtm of Jimy City 



Color 59 Min. 



PRODUCER: 
DESCRIPTION: 



Homrd Street ProcNiotions, 1^ 

The f^tms af.^sBy Cky i$ the unreh^n^, intimate 
story of a 2(Miember refi^ ^fnlty and their attmnpts 
toc<H>ewftiiinana)!en»elety, tn$ai^«tha 
Phans had mcmey and steUi& Mr. Rianiiw^a 
suc^t^i ki^nass^fYian and hH chUttren vme potn^ 
^Hftwd fm>fe»^imri cansm. ^t in AnwN;a, Mr. Rian 
^ on ^fare and h^ sons and dm^ters hold menial 
jotei. Rk^thmftetion, the true-life drama of 
the Pham provides a c^nnplex int^pretation of the 
Amm^ican Otesm that is both inspiring ami disturbing* 
Engli^ smindtrack. 



6. TITLE: 



PRODUCER: 



Qty of Refuge 

Impact imi^, 1^ 



Color 29 Min. 



DESCRIPTION: 



The film piovktes an in^d^tii view of the very 
sucoe«ifu} rei^tmnM ^i^rienc^ of a Hmor^ 
fwnily ^HHtsored by a church group in a conservative 
small town In Iowa. Ef^ish smindtradc 



7. TITLE: 



PRODUCER: 
DESCRIPTION: 



Indochb^ Ref^ites 

Martha Stuart Communicatiora, Inc., 1981 



Color 59 Min. 



Mmha Stuat Im^^cts with a group of South^ist 
Asian refugees in Ama-ica* who discuss their native 
countries, why they fled^ and their adjustment 
e^tperienMS. Engiit^ soumttr^. 



8. TITLE: 



PRODUCER: 
DESCRIPTION: 



9, TITLE: 



PRODUCER: 
DESCRIPTION: 



O 
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Amertean I^riam, Amerkain Reality . . . 
The Refugee E^qM^nee 

Martin Zell, 1982 

A docum^itiiry on the resettlement expediences of 
Southeast Mian refugm in Iowa, tncfuded are 
!»Ciuen^ showir^ the procedures in ^plying for 
various social »ivices and the Importance given 
10 job pl»:ement The film also includes the 
reactions of native lowans to the refugee program, 
English sournftrdck. 

Police and indochinese Refugees in lomi: 
improving Communiortton 

Iowa Refugee Sefvic^ C^ter, 1^1 



Color approx. 
60 Min. 



Color approx. 
30 Min. 



The film was d^iigned to provide poiii^ with background 
information on Soutii^^ Asian culuires, the role of 
police in SE Asian cultures and the exf^atiof^ 
Indochinese newcmnef^ may have regarding police. 
English soundtrack. 
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10. TITLE: 



I and II 



Color 20 Mm. 



PRODUCER: 
DESCRIPTION: 



11. TITLE: 



PRODUCER: 



DESCRIPTION: 



Task Force in Police/Asian Ralatiom (TOPAR), 
circa 1^ 

A police treinrng film davetc^ied In Oran^ County, 
California. Focus is on Anm^i^tfHlochlr^se 
cultural diff^^mK^ smi pro\rides af^m^iate 
tedink^es for on-the-|i^ ln«^»:tior» with tha 
IndMhinese comnHinity. Part I is entittad 
*'Homa Int^view/' Part il t$ 'Traffic Enwuntar." 
English soundtrack. 

VkmuHn: An Amarican Journey Color 85 Min. 

RIchter McBride Productions. 1979 

"Robert Rkhwr tfw f/m Anmfcm fifmnwker 

yve^ trip down Hi^my Om fmm Hmtoi to Sa^f€m 
fHo QilMii^ Cityl isanmifl^tening, often 
tombing portr^ of civnian reft^itstton after 
a natkmai trauma. " 

Tom ^len. Village Votee 

The jcHin^ tegan in Hanoi, now largely r^itt, 
and included Vinh ar^i Quai^i City, which ^mre 
alt but leveled, and ^e War Crimes Mus«jm at 
Da Nang (housed in a formic U.S. Conmjiate). 
An emotional h'^iight is an intffiview with 
a »jrvivor of the My Lai massacre - a woman who 
lives ItT^u^ ^e had fallen beneath ^a bodies 
of family ami friends. S^nes of people at work 
and at play, of orphar^ges, rahdoilHstton centers, 
oitturai activiti^ and landscape are tnt^ut 
with footage of long^ne battles - a visual 
juxtapc^tton of then and now. The film dc^ not 
draw concfusiOf«; Richter simply filmed what he saw. 
English ^undtrack. 



12. TITLE: 

PRODUCER: 

DESCRIPTION: 



Payday 



Color 28 Min. 



Oregon State University, D^rtment of 

Adult Education, Wayne Haverson; in cooperation with 

University of Wa^ington, 1981 

The film is a pilot tape for a series of English 
langu^ t^^hing videotapes design^ for use by 
paraprofessiomils, tutors. Inexperienced tethers 
and others in c)^srcK>m, community and home setting. 
The purpose of this pilot tape is to develop student 
fluency in ^Ing, following and giving directions. 
Er^iish soundtrack. 
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13. TITLE: 



TtMhing Sl»«ttgiM in ESL 



Coiof 30 Min. 



PRODUCER: 



DESCRIPTION: 



San Orego Community College District, Aduh and 
Conttmiing Education. Cooreiinator: Autumn Keltner, 
1977 

Thli i$a pre-sen/kse ^ff devetofmi^ tape in whfeh 
Leann Howard and Barbae Doiiglass dismoni^te a 
modified midio-llngual tedinique for bei^nning level 
stuttents. Ei^ii^ soundtrack. 



14. TITLE: 



PRODUCER: 
DESCRIPTION: 



15. TITLE: 
PRODUCER: 
DESCRIPTION: 

16. TITLE: 

PRODUCER: 
DESCRIPTION: 

17. TITLE: 
PRODUCER: 
DESCRIPTION: 
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SitMiimiitf DMo^itf - A CMmmtim Cotor ^ Min. 

Pakm&r Coltoge, &m ftterc»^ CoH^ 

This tdpe is one In ttia series "6SL/ABE Qa^room 
Stratei^/' In tfiis^ Rhoda Curtis cteimnstrati^ 
a techmqtie da^H^ to fm^vtde free conversation. 
She uses a stinmihis f*rstse to set up a pn^lem In a 
given situation. After giving a few brief ^^nnpies 
to imne tftat at) tiie stucfa^ umterstand tfie phrase 
and the i^tuatfon^ she divkles the eia» into pairs 
to dmiss ami write ^eir own dialog. Son^ 
sUHtents pre^mit their dialogue to the class. 
Follow up ^^itias are sug^sted. A narration and 
inten^iew darify the ratiorale, strengths and 
anticipated results of the lesma Ef^ish soundtrack. 



Canute: A Natton in Peril 



CBS, 1979 



Cotor 



The film giv^ an ^planatlon of what was harn^ening in 
CamiMdid under Pot Pot end tha settifHI up of Khnrer 
refu^ camps in Utaiiand. Er^i^ soundtTMk. 



Our Secret Army 



CBS, 1979 



Color approx. 
20 Min 



Provides background information on the 
Hmong army, recruit and suW5lfed by 1*ie U,S., 
whteh exiswJ In Laos prior to 1975. English soundtrack. 



Poitfoipt to War: The indoehlmea in 
AmMica 

Downtown Community TV of Philadelphia. 
Geoffrey O'Conner, 1980 

One of the most realistic iwettiement films, It 
deals with the issues of r^^ttlement in 
^nsyivania. Included are »K^t<^k» as 
OTployment, exploitation, drinking h€®vy work 
loads in factor}^, American ccHmmunity attitudes 



Color 4S Min. 
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ia TITLS: 



PRODUCER: 



OESCRIPTIONj 



19. TITLE: 

PRODUCER: 
DESCRIPTJON: 



20. TITLE: 
PRODUCER: 
DESCRIPTION: 

21. TITLE: 
PRODUCER: 
DESCRIPTION: 



and badciash, religion, ami funerals. Sev^ 
ra^isee ^tii«i are v^ted sfMi discuss tiieir 
personal resettHmnent «xp«i«w8$ in their own 
language with Engl^ subtitles. English soundtrack. 



Color 60 IMin. 



Iris FilntMi, Ken Levine and h«HY Waterworth, 1982 

Becoming AmmitMi follows a Hmong refugee family 
awaitlns i«seiU«n«it in a remote refugee camp in 
fiHKtf)^ TtniLmd from the time itenMmib«iih»rn of 

aoetqitmice as inmii^ant^ U} tiw tinw ^tey 
are settled in S^e, Wa^ingUNi, U.S.A. The 
(Hiormous p^^sonai ac^ustment necessary for the 
trai^tl<mof tiie nine m«nb«r f^ily from ttw 
preiiterate world of Northern Laos to the complex 
American socletv, becomes the foois of this hour 
iongd0Gument«7. Engii^ soundtradt. 

RefugM Rowi Color 60 Min. 

Tom Hayes, 1981 

This dooimoDi^ film trac«> a Ltm lily's 
ioumey to Anw^ frwn a can^ in Thailand, 
wh«« they had spent ^e years awaitii^ 
de^anoe for ras«ttlem«n, to theirnew home 
in Odaware, Ohio. It follows the course of 
their integration km Anwrk»n sodety, and 
details the difficulties presented by unfwniliarity 
with everyday ot^ects and situations. Twopointe 
are emphasized In the film: the in^jortance of the 
role of volunteer, as opposed to aovemmeni, 
in the r«ettl«nent process; and the vwy 
strong dei^re of the fwnHy to maintain con^ 
with its culture. English smiiKitrack. 

Vietnam Today Color 20 Min. 

Sierra-WorW Films. 1974 

A dated, but informative loolt at life in 
South Vietnam prior to ^e 1975 change in 
government Engti^ soundtr^. 

Fire On The Water Color 60 Min. 

Robert HiHman 

This documentary d^ribed the situation facing a 
Vietnamese fisherman in the ^If of Mexico as some 
of tiie citizens in Kemah, 1mm object to the 
refugees' fishing practices and, ultimately, to their 
presence. The Vietnamese struggle against attsclcs 
both by local fishermen in their boats, and local 
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22 THLE: 



PRODUCER: 



Df?SCRtP710N 



23- TITLE: 



PRODUCER: 



DESCRIPTION: 



DCSt RlPliON: 



Klu Klux Kian on theit homes. Fire on the WaWr 
seeks to undet stand the roots of a common fear 
today : that there isn't enough to go aroufid aciy nwe 



Nfitasttt Danca Troupo in Laos 
The Junior league of Des Moines 



Color 20 M n 



Thi£ f iim details the history of the Lao Roya! 
Dance Troupe, the efforts made to resettle them 
as a group, and the ad^tattons whteh they arKi the 
receiving community made after their arrival. 

Peace Hi» Not Yet Been Made 
Dorea Young and John Finck 



Color 45 Min. 



Peace Has Not Yet Been Made is a documentary of 
a Hmor^ family's fight to keep their young son 
out of a Prqvidm^, Rhode Islaml, hc^ltal. The 
boy w& ^mined to the ho^itat for a knife cut 
on his hami and was later toki he needed a kidney 
operation. The father takes his son from the 
hospital and remains insistent that his son will 
not return to "the experimentation house", 
Pre^re is put on the family by Hmong clan leaders, 
social workers, and the hospital staff to return 
thi? boy to the hospila!. The film explores quite 
sensitively how iraditiunal Hmong religious beliefs 
conflict y^'nh Western medical practices. 



Qiniboi]i<^ Cn Our Conscitsnc^ 



Dennii Troute 



This T,V. documentary describes the movement of 
Cambodian refuge across tlitf Thai i^orde* in »979. 
The film lends a historical perspective to tho 
situation in CamfcK>dia thyt created ihe refuy*?** 
outpouring arrcl describes the relief effort*^ 
mounted by n^ny international agencies to cart 
for food, housing, and medical needs of this 
devastated populatioi*. 
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SUDES 



A. Slides with accooqjanying audio tapes: 

1 . "Yotlr New Life in the United States Center for Applied Linguistics in asso- 
ciation with Ai»rsraowitz Productions, 1982. Five Parts. Available in Cimtonese, 
I^ong, Khmer, Lao, and Vietnamese, and Eng^Ush. 

A. Introduction, 70 slides. 

B. Employment, 60 slid^. 

C. Household Maintenance, 63 slides. 

D. Basic Heidth Caze, 56 slides. 

E. Emergency Situaticnns, 63 slides. 

2. "Jobs in America," Portland Community College, Portland, Oregon, 1980. 
Available in EngUdi, Khmer, Hmong, Lao, Mien, and Vietnamese, 

1. Automobile Mechanics 

2. Carpent^ 

3. Electronics Ass^x^lers 

4. QotMng Machine Operators 

5. Office Workers 

6. Machinists 

7. Licensed Practical Nurses 

8. WeldeiB 

9. Teacher Aides 

10. Data Entry Opemtors 

11. Cooks 

12. Bemiticians 

13. I^ntal Assistants 

14. Building Maintenance Workers 

15. Drafters 

3. Telephoning (Tape of telephone sounds and signals) 

B. Without Scripts 

— American People 

— American Scenes: Rurai and Urban 

— Assan Markets: Exteriors and Products 

— Asian Markets and Business in the U.S. 

— Community Services 
Fast Food Services 
Hmong: Thailand and U.S.A. 

— Housing: Interiors and Exteriors 

— Recreation: Departure and Arrival 

— Refugees and Immigrants in the U.S. 

— Signs and Advertising 
Supermarkets 

— Telephoning 

— Transportation in the U.S. 
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